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‘““MADE IN CANADA" 


Ford Touring Car 


Price $590 


No advance in the price of the “Made in Canada” Ford will 
be made because of the additional 7!2'. War Tariff. We as 
loyal Canadians will gladly absorb whatever increased duty 
we are forced to pay on such raw materials as cannot be 
obtained at home. The Ford is inanufactured in Canada 
not assembled in Canada. 


The Ford Runabout is $540: the Town car S840; the ¢ ‘oupelet KSU: 
the Sedan $1150-—all Fully equipped, fio.b. Ford, Ont. Ford bu 
ers Will share in our profits If we sell 50,000 cars between August 


1 1914, and August 1. 19175. 


Write for catalog (J-1). 
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ANADIAN, 
¢ BeauTY 
ELECTRIC 


HEATING 
APPLIANCES 





Made in 
Canada 





PERCOLATOR 


Produces the very finest 
coffee. Percolator is cor- 
rect in design, beautifully 
finished and very efficient 
—a handsome, useful table 
servant. 


Reg. $9.50. Special $7.00. 


An Event of Vital 


Importance to Every 


Housewife 


Two weeks of special, unprecedented prices on 
electric appliances of the very highest quality. Two 
weeks when you can secure the “utmost in service- 
ability, utility, appearance, long life, at a very small 
cost. 


Each Canadian Beauty appliance you buy will 
make a new era of better and more economical house- 
keeping in your home. Take advantage of the wou- 
derful opportunity afforded by 
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Made in 
Canada 





DISC STOVE 


A neat, beautifully fin- 
ished little stove that will 
do quickly light cookliag 
at a very, very saiall cust. 
Once used wil! be found 
almost indispensable. 
Guaranteed for three years. 


Reg. $5.00. Special $3.15. 


CANADIAN BEAUTY 


Wing aa 
mH Mi “in 
P a STC 


AIR WARMER, 


A great convenience — 
quickly heats a room in 
the chilly days of spring 
and fall—and at surpris- 
ingly small cost. Portable 
—nicely finished in copper 
and nickel. Guaranteed 
for five years. 


Reg. $6.00. Special $3.75. 





TOASTER 


This strongly built 
toaster has given splendid 
satisfaction in thousands 
of homes. Pleasing in ap- 
pearance, economical and 
efficient in service. Guar- 
anteed for five years. 


Reg. $4.50. Special $2.75. 








FORTNIGHT 


Special Prices Special Prices 
April 26th---May 8th 


For Twelve Days You Can buy Canadian Beauty 
appliances at 


BIG REDUCTIONS 


On everything illustrated here. Just note the 
reductions on this page. Every one a big, genuine 
saving to you. Each appliance handsome, durable, 
efficient, guaranteed. 


See Your Dealer’s Windows 


with the big display of electric appliances at these 
reduced prices. 





If your dealer does not show these articles, 
write to us, Dept. A 


Renfrew Electric Mfg. Co. 


Limited 
RENFREW, ° ONTARIO 
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IMMERSION HEATER 


For the almost instant 
heating of liquids The 
cost of operation is neg- 
ligible. Water for shav- 
ing, tea, coffee, dish-wash- 
ing, this heater will fill 
the need 


Reg. $3.00. Special $1.75. 


NOTE HOW BACK REST 
REVERSED FORMS STAND 
CONVERTING IRON INTO 


=e 


ELECTRIC IRON 





The most efficient, hand 
some, sturdy iron yet 
built. Evenly heated over 
all the ironing surface 
Back rest doubies the con- 
venience of ironing, and 
also enables you to use 
iron as a stove. Guaran- 
teed forever 


Reg. $4.50. Special $2.75. 
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You can own an exact duplicate of “Wild Bill” 
Turner’s or Billy Carlson’s record-breaking Maxwells 


Think of owning one of these same Maxwells—think of driving it wherever you want to— 
over any kind of roads—up any kind of hills, wherever four wheels can go, the same car for $925. 


Remember every “1915” Maxwell is an exact an elevation of 6,000 feet) in 29 minutes and 1 
duplicate of the regular stock Maxwell Touring Cars second, beating the previous world’s record by 13 
n which “Wild Bill” Turner broke the world’s minutes. That’s the kind of hill-climber you get 
record up Mt. Hamilton, 21 7-10 miles in 48% when you get a Maxwell. But, aside from hill- 
minutes, beating the world’s record by 16 1-6 min- climbing and speed power and endurance records, 
utes, and “Billy” Carlson broke the world’s record the Maxwell is a comfortable car, a beautiful ear, 
up Mt. Wilson, California, making nine miles (up and gives real automobile service. 

THE MAXWELL COMPANY’S GUARANTEE OF SERVICE TO MAXWELL OWNERS 
No other automobile is backed by a more reliable service than that guaranteed every Maxwell owner. Scores of 


Maxwell dealers in every part of this country are always ready to give expert advice—to make adjustments and to 
supply new parts at reasonable prices. 

This splendid Maxwell Dealers’ Service organization is perfected and completed by the great Maxwell Service 
Station in Windsor, Ont. The main offices and factories of the Maxwell Motor Company in Detroit, U.S.A., are within 
comparatively short distance of many points in Canada. This in itself means rapid delivery of replacement parts to 
Canadian Maxwell dealers and owners. Maxwell Service is one of the great advantages enjoyed by Maxwell owners. 


Maxwell Five-Passenger paeetee Car - - - - $ 925 “The 1%4% increase 
Maxwell Roadster - - - le, 900 = ae duty 
Maxwell Cabriolet - - - - 1,105 will not increase 


price of the Maxwell 
Any .model equipped with electric self. en - $70 extra car in Canada.” 


Order a Maxwell now, and when you want it, you will get your car—not an excuse on delivery day. 
Write for beautiful 1915 Maxwell Catalogue. Address Dept. B.J. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. - - DETROIT, MICH. 


“EVERY ROAD IS A MAXWELL ROAD” 
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kven the Eskimo | 
appreciate MacLean's : 


WEMANS 


WrUnUnM 
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c/o N. T. Co., iS 
Arctic Red River, ; 
McKenzie Dist., N.W. re 


The MacLean Publishing Co., | 
Toronto, Ont. 


Gentlemen :— 





Please find enclosed two dollars ($2.00) for one year’s ' 
subscription to MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. 


You can start the subscription at any time, with the 
January number, if you have the back numbers on hand. : + 


We receive a mail twice a year and no doubt a part of the 


RATS 
y 


magazines will not reach me, but I look forward to mail time bs 
(July) in hopes that several copies reach me. : 
i 

I have several copies, old numbers, of your magazine on %e 
hand, and they are greatly appreciated, being handed from one e 
to another. Even the Eskimo appreciate MacLean’s. < 


-“ 
0) 


«x 


Thanking you in advance for your attention to this order. 


I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


R. H. Kidston. 


Silvan ii Vaxii/axit/aiiveniy 
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Imagine being out of touch with the heart throbs of humanity, with no 
other communication than a semi-annual mail. Do you wonder that 
MacLean’s is appreciated, containing, as it does, information on live topics 
and current events, and giving information about things peculiarly Cana- 


TN ATAN 


dian — sketches of prominent Canadian characters — information that 5 
we busy people require, surrounded as we are with every conceivable is 


source of information, rapid mail deliveries and quick communication with 
every important centre of civilization? The advertising carried by 
MacLean’s is in itself a source of valuable information and worthy of 
close attention. 
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A Coal and Wood Range 


with a 


HIGH OVEN 


OTHER too often sits 
down to the meal 
she has prepared, too 

tired to enjoy it. Happy— 
but oh, so weary! 


Stooping constantly to attend 
the oven—to watch the roast, the 
pies, the cakes! It’s a_ back- 
breaking task. 


Yet baking need not be weari- 
some. This new coal and wood 
range makes it what it always 


should have been, the most interesting 
It has so many ways 
of lightening housework, that we have 
changed its name from the HIGH-OVEN . 


part of house work. 


Peninsular, to the 


LIGHTER DAY sven RANGE st. 


Patented 
in Canada 
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Nota 


6 pot holes—4 outside and 2 inside—cooking odors cannot escape 


What a difference to have a Lighter 
Day in the kitchen ! ! 


Never to stoop to do your baking! 
No lifting up and down of hot, heavy 
pans! The High oven makes all the 
difference between ‘‘weariness’’ and 
‘*pleasure’’ in baking. Everything that 
used to tire a woman’s back is changed 
in this wonderful High-oven range. 


The thermometer and cooking chart 
meet you at standing height. The 
warming closet is just above the oven 
—and it is heated so that things are 
kept piping hot. 


The oven door is clear glass—You 
can watch your baking, without open- 
ing the door—and without stooping 
There are pot-holes in the oven and in 


the warming closet. Vegetable odors 
need never get into the house. 

You have a toasting lever to raise 
the whole section of the top over the 
coals. You have grates that shake 
down easily and without sticking. 


Extra long pieces of wood can be 
burned in the LIGHTER DAY High- 
Oven RANGE. It has a 26-inch fire 
box. Or special Duplex reversible grate 
for either coal or wood can be supplied. 

You could hardly imagine an oven 
that heats so quickly. The reason is 
simple—there is no heat wasted wait 
ing for the fire to ‘‘burn up.’’ The 
oven starts to heat as soon as the 
kindling is lit. 

So the Lighter Day will make lighter 
coal bills, too. 


The Photographer Tells the Story 


Wouldn’t you like to see a Lighter Day 
Range? Every day, more stores are order- 
ing Lighter Day Ranges, but if you want 
to see the range right away, if you want 
to see how your own work can be light- 
ened—we will send you a wonderful little 
book. The photographer made this book. 
He took pictures of a woman using the 


Lighter Day Range, and really it’s almost 
as good as seeing the range itself. Let 
us send you this little book—and if you 
have a friend who thinks as you do about 
planning for “A Lighter Day in the Kit- 
chen,” write her name on the coupon, too. 
Just mail the coupon to-day, so you won't 
forget. 
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Handy Storage 
for, Pans 
Cook ing utensils 
are kept right at 
hand and out of 
sight. This storage 
closet is heated and 
can be used as a big 

warming closet. 


Clear Sweeping 
pace 
It’s as easy to 
clean the floor under 
the Lighter Day, as 
under the table. 


Porcelain Enamel 
or Tile 

You may choose a 
finish of either beau- 
tiful tile or white 
porcelain enamel. 
Both styles are very 
handsome and are 
so easy to. keep 
clean, and of course 
cannot rust, 

There are ten won 
derful new features 
which you will see 
illustrated in our 
little book ‘‘A Light- 
er Day in the Kit- 
chen.”’ 

































In the fifty-eight years we have been making 
ranges we have never expected a woman to keep 
one that did not give perfect satisfaction. We 
guarantee THE LIGHTER DAY High-Oven Range 
unconditionally. 


CLARE BROS. & CO., Limited 


Makers of HECLA Furnaces PRESTON, Ontario 


coe U P.0.2 


CLARE BROS. & CO., Limited, Preston 


Send me your photo-story of the Lighter 
Day Range, FREE 
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amine your 
skin closely! 


Whatever is keeping you from 
having the charm of “a skin you 
love to touch’—it can be changed 


Too often we stand back from our mirrors, give 
our complexions a touch or two of the mysterious 
art that lies in our vanity cases and—congratulate 
ourselves that our skins are passing fair. 

If we never came under any closer inspection 
than we do in our own mirrors, this method would 
be well and good. 


Go to your mirror now and examine your skin 
closely. Really study it! Find out just the condition 
it is in. 

Whatever the trouble is, you can make your skin 
what you would love to have it. Like the rest of 
your body, your skin is continually and rapidly 
changing. As old skin dies, new forms. This ts 
your epportunity. 


Make a daily habit of the Woodbury treatment 
given here. It will free your skin every day of the 






for Skin. Scalp and Complexion. 
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tiny old, dead particles and keep the new skin so 

active that it gradually takes on the clearness, fresh- 
ce . 9? 

ness and charm of “a skin you love to touch. 


Use this treatment once a day 


—preferably just before retiring. _ Lather your wash- 
cloth well with warm water and Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Apply it to your face and distribute the lather 
thoroughly. Now, with the tips of your fingers work 
this cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, always 
with an upward and outward motion. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold—the colder the better. 
Then, finish by rubbing your face for a few minutes 
with a piece of ice. 

You will feel the difference the first time you use this 
treatment. Use it persistently and in ten days or two weeks 
your skin should show a marked improvement—a promise 


of that greater clearness, freshness and charm which the daily 
use or Woodbury’s always brings. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufficient for a 
month or six weeks of this treatment. Tear out the illus- 
tration of the cake below and put it in your purse as a reminder 
to go to your druggist and get a cake today. Begin at once 
to get its benefits for your skin. 


Write today for a cake large enough 
for a week’s treatment 


¢ 
For 4¢ we will send a cake of Woodbury’s Facial P é 
Soap large enough for a week of this famous skin ¢ 
treatment. For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s of 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. Fd The 
For 50c, @ copy of the Woodbury book, ‘*A Shin you 
Love to Touch,’ and samples of the Woodbury Fé Andrew 
preparations. Write or mail coupon today. 7 Jergens Co., 


Address The Andrew Jergens Company, Ltd. 
452 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario 


samples according to the offer 


7 above. 
¢ 
A 


Mee” petisswasttouns 
4 
A 


Pe 452 Sherbrooke 


Wi x db ‘ MADE IN ae n orth, Ont. 
ory ut LO uLrys CANADA Pa Chena cs akan Werdvany 
i ® 
acial Soap | 
; 
t v 


For sale by Canadian druggists from coas 
to coast, including Newfoundland. 
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A Town in Tethers: sy rosson Black 


N the 
slope of a 
hill on the 


western bound- 
ary of Kingston, 
Ontario, is a 


The Life Day by Day in the Penitentiary 


at Kingston 


ist and may be a 
church officer or 
two, a_ solicitor 
and stenograph- 
er, a skilled 





limestone fence, 
high bastions at 
the corners. Fol- 
low the fence 
down the slope 
and you come to 
a gate. Over the 
gate is a steel 
arm looking like 
a gibbet. Be- 
neath it a pali- 
sade of steel 
spikes, two or 
three barred 
windows — more 
bar than win- 
dow — and a 
black cavern dis- 
closing a space 
between the two 
sets of portals. 
An indigo guard 
or two crosses 
from office to of- 
fice, with his 
sets of papers. 








A view of the Kingston Penitentiary, maintained by the Dominion 
convenience of Ontario 


physician, a vet- 
erinary surgeon, 
an editor, re- 
porter and a 
couple of print- 
ers, a hotelkeep- 
er, store clerks, 
policeman and 
night watchman 
—if that does 
not fulfil the per- 
sonal accoutre- 
ment of the 
average village, 
pray step for- 
ward and re- 
quisition what is 
missing. 

Some kinds of 
inquisitiveness 
dissolve them- 
selves only in 
statistics. Very 
well then! Ac- 
cording to the 
last record, 1913, 
there were in 


Government for the 








At the base of 
the hill in an 
elbow of the bay cringes the solemn little 
village of Portsmouth, chilled by the 
sweep of Lake Ontario winds. And the 
wall runs all the way. It starts a right 
angle at the water’s edge and goes south 
along the peninsula, then turns east and 
makes the thing four-square finally at the 
landward corner. 

This is the Kingston Penitentiary, 
maintained by the Dominion Government 
for the convenience of Ontario. Of recent 
months the attacks of Dr. J. W. Edwards, 
M.P. for Frontenac county, and the sub- 
sequent investigation by a board of three 
members forced the institution and its 
management into the candlelight. With 
the attacks and the investigation this 
article has very little to do. The writer 
is one of many who believe that the evils 
which Dr. Edwards sought to eliminate 
were part and parcel of a system, that the 
whole conception and machinery of peni- 
tentiaries is an out-of-date folly, that the 
wrongs practised by some officials would 


be little remedied by a new batch of politi- 
cal appointees. Indeed, it is probable that 
the Canadian public will not know the 
ghastly antiquity and extravagance of 
their penal institutions until downright 
wretched administration forces the whole 
problem into open discussion and makes a 
vigorous riddance of things first and men 
second. 

The citizenship at Kingston runs to 
some five hundred and eighty, with women 
numbering less than ten per cent! There 
are lawyers fit to unmake laws, bankers 
who can quote you on foreign exchange, 
masons who can build your house, boiler- 
makers who will put the lid on a vol- 
cano, farmers who can plan your rota- 
tion of crops, pedlars, painters, cobblers, 
actors, singers, tailors, tinsmiths, weav- 
ers, waiters, housekeepers and _ horse- 
trainers. Should you demand it, the King- 
ston Penitentiary might fill an order for 
the village reeve, his clerk, and council 
board, a civil engineer, a preacher, organ- 


Kingston com- 
pound 49 men 
and one woman sentenced for two years, 
118 men and two women for three years, 
81 men for five years, 40 men for seven 
years, 40 men for ten years, 11 men for 
fifteen years, 9 men for twenty years, and 
46 men and two women for life. 

There were among the total of inmates, 
36 under twenty years, that is, 36 boys 
with their characters yet to be deter- 
mined—205 over twenty and under thirty, 
132 over thirty and under forty, 78 over 
forty and under fifty, 34 over fifty and 
under sixty, 14 over sixty and under 
seventy, and 6 over seventy years. 

Out of 516 prisoners, 214 had been in- 
temperate, 184 temperate, and 118 ab- 
stainers. The point is worth underlining: 
398 were liquor users; 118 non-users. A 
number of those who claimed themselves 
“temperate” could well be added to the 
“intemperate” for the reason, quite well 
known, that comparatively few hard- 
drinkers regard themselves as more than 
moderates. 



































































It is a strange sight on a 
summer's evening when the 
work is done and the men fall in for their 
homeward march. . . The men keep step, 
but it is not the wiry gait of soldiers. . 

There is shame in the prison uniform. 


In the mass, therefore, these people 
represent probably the mental average of 
their brethren in the free world. Man for 
men they demonstrate only a slight dis- 
crepancy, if any, from the moral level of 
the unarrested. “There is no doubt,” re- 
marked W. P. Archibald, Dominion Parole 
Officer, “but what the large majority of 
prisoners, convicted for their first offence, 
are not confirmed convicts but victims of 
temptation and if subjected to reforma- 
tive treatment will respond sympatheti- 
cally and become good citizens. I firmly 
believe that not over five per cent. of our 
population in the penitentiaries are born 
with abnormal criminal instincts.” That 
is, in the skilled Mr. Archibald’s opinion, 
they are to a large extent what might be 
called “accidental” law-breakers, the pro- 
duct of a moment’s passion, or of bad en- 
vironment, which means whiskey and ig- 
norance—usually. They are in kind as 
you or I—meaning the first term men— 
because, to quote Mr. Archibald again, 
“remove the advantages and increase the 
stress and the good, or so-called good, man 
breaks.” This may partially dispel the 
notion that fifty per cent. of the men 
in the penitentiaries of this country grew 
in our neighbor’s orchard and can be 
classified from the rest of us like Green- 
ings and Kings and Alexanders. For 
that is not more than half a truth. 

The town of the five hundred men and 
the fifty women does, however, own this 
very material distinction: it is a Babel of 
misfit talents. The lawyer does no lawyer- 
ing; the doctor at his heyday is cut off 
from his pill-age; a bank manager adds 
simple sums for the bookkeepers; a burg- 
lar trains the chapel choir; a mason may 
be in the bakeshop and an actuary clean- 
ing potatoes. One notorious Beau Brum- 
mel of a company promoter labored in a 
quarry and it gave him back his health. 
The handsomest and suavest forging 
rogue that ever entered police court did 
his five-year stunt sewing up hymn-books 
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and such-like jobs. It is but fair to say 
that the authorities aim to attach each 
convict to an agreeable and helpful occu- 
pation, but as there are no occupations 
permitted by existing laws a great many 
of the men are damned by idleness, shifted 
from trifle to trifle, or helped to the dogs 
by tapping out their brains on a stone 
pile. 


PRODUCTIVE OCCUPATIONS LACKING. 


The town, however, has a share of 
work. It wakes at dawn in summer and 
in winter an hour before. It goes to bed at 
9.30; no one stays up after that because 
the electrician knows his orders. There 
are three meals to eat and three periods 
to eat them and three fairly good appe- 
tites. Clothes must be made and clothes 
must be mended. Scrubbing, cleaning, 
painting, whitewashing, disinfecting— 
they go on all day long and men and wo- 
men are needed to do them. Three or 
four trades are glanced at in well- 
equipped blacksmith, printing, carpentry 
and masonry shops, but for the failure to 
extend these into real trade schools local 
initiative is not one bit to blame. Present 
legislation makes it impossible for a 
prison to introduce any work that con- 
flicts even to the fraction of one per cent. 
with “free labor,” and as asylums, hos- 
pitals and other public institutions are 
under provincial and municipal control, the 
federal penitentiaries cannot be utilized 
to manufacture general supplies and are 
therefore blocked from all outlets for use- 
ful industry. The lack of productive occu- 
pations is, as everyone knows, the heaviest 
curse of Canadian penitentiaries. It is 
the great wreck-maker, the recruiting 
agent for future re-commitments. The 
evil has become notorious and, being no- 
torious, of course, none of those with 
power of initiative pays it much attention. 

Visiting the Kingston penitentiary by 
daylight, the impression is not of “noth- 
ing to do.” A dozen men pound half- 


squared stones beneath an 
open-sided shed. Gardeners 
are spading up the black soil 
of flower beds. On a pair of 
trestles some carpenters are 
trimming off a plank for the 
new wing, and from a build- 
ing I can hear other carpen- 
ters sawing and nailing. The 
blacksmith shop'rings with its 
peculiar orchestra of shoes 
and wagon tires. Hidden in 
the blank-walled mausoleums 
are other men, cobblers, 
tailors, plumbers and the rest 
of them, a low-speaking, side- 
glancing crew. 

Oh, this is a jolly town! 
There is no mayor to call 
meetings over the short-term 
debentures; no wars or ru- 
mors of wars. No one knows 
the news for there are no 
newspapers. No politicians 
curry votes or get purple- 
jawed with patriotism. No 
one bothers about burglars or 
dentist’s bills for both are in- 
cluded in the sentence. None 
of the women gets flustered at 
the society page. There is no 
committee of forty, no tariff or defence 
league, no tag days, no single tax, no edi- 
torials. Surely it should be a model city. 
“Where none was for a party and all were 
for the state.” 


THE GERM OF MANHOOD. 


Walking through the ground one day I 
asked a criminologist if these unwilling 
citizens did not resign themselves eventu- 
ally to their luck and take routine as a 
matter of course. He answered: 

“The ‘resigned’ convict I have yet to 
find. No man here but lives his waking 
day in protest. Towards their officers they 
are unceasingly contemptuous and keep 
looking and longing for freedom like 
leopards in a zoo.” 

“You seem to see a significance in this 
spirit of protest.” 

“T do. It is the germ of manhood. With- 
out it, reformation is impossible. With it, 
a man at least intends to make good. He 
may fail. The road out the main gate 
here is paved with holy motives. They all 
say: ‘You won’t see me again’ but—lots of 
the boys come back. There’s one over 
there. He was on parole, had no trade, 
no friends worth mentioning, and broke 
into a house. Now he serves out his 
original term—plus. The number of 
parolers who break their promises is, how- 
ever, very small.” 

“You have a formula, then, for the 
sifting process?” : 

“First, the indeterminate sentence; 
second the imitation on a modified scale, 
of the Guelph Prison Farm; third, the em- 
ployment of wardens and senior officers 
who are psychological physicians instead 
of locksmiths.” 

I give this excerpt of conversation here 
because it seemed to fit. It bears out the 
idea that, however clever the State may 
feel when it numbers a man and takes 
away his name, the only one fooled is the 
state itself. The anti-social man sstill 
keeps his lien on society. The number de- 





clines to quite forget the thing called in- 
dividuality, or purge his decent ambitions 
from the face of the earth even to oblige a 
century of bored Governments. 


THE CONVICTS’ DINNER. 


When a convict finishes his morning’s 
work he forms in line on the stroke of 
11.30 and marches to the central dormi- 
tory building for his dinner. The last 
dinner I saw served out at Kingston was 
about four times as substantial as an 
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of webbed fork serving the dual purpose of 
knife and fork. Every man is made strict- 
ly responsible for the cleanliness of his 
cell. He scrubs it methodically, polishes 
his own bars, and washes 

his own dishes. The air has 

none of the musty-moist 

odor one might associate 

with stone kennels, al- 

though the best provision — 

of light and air cannot 
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the ranks of the agriculturists. At any 
rate, there is not much inspiration in this 
manner of tillage. The fields are rimmed 
with little red huts raised on stilts eight or 
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make a penitentiary dormi- 
tory a wholesome place in 
which to live. 
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Empire Club luncheon and with the great 
advantage that three courses were within 



































grappling distance at any given moment. 
In an immaculately clean kitchen the 
cook-convicts had prepared an enormous 
and ambrosial stew of codfish. This was 
placed in generous portions upon nearly 
six hundred sauce-pannish platters by 
serving men swinging their kettles and 
ladles with the correct aim of steamship 
stewards. On the vacant half of the said 
sauce-pannish platter was placed a mound 
of well-cooked murphies. And this really 
Balmoral meal was further supplemented 
by a large dish filled with steaming pea 
soup upon the top of which the platter 
with the codfish fitted closely, thus keep- 
ing the layers mutually warm. Opposite a 
hand-me-out wicket these hundred of 
dishes were lined up so that the convicts, 
marching by, seized their respective por- 
tions and continued the march to the 
second wicket where a ton of cut bread— 
very fine bread, too—lay ready for any 
man’s helping. With this meal, the man 
returns to his cell. When all have entered, 
the keeper pulls a single lever and every 
habitation is bolted and barred by a com- 
bination lock. In this tempting tea-room 
the convict enjoys his meal. 


THE CONVICT’S CELL. 


Now for a look at the penitentiary con- 
vict’s cell. The thing from the outside is 
a miniature of a safe deposit company’s 
vault. The bars 
are thicker than 
a broom-handle, 
made of the 
toughest steel 
known, and 
buried in mas- 
sonry at top and 
sides and braced 
across the 
swinging section 
of the door with 
half-inch armor- 
plate. The aver- 
age cell, I should 
guess is five feet 
by ten, some- 
what bigger 
than a_ state- 
room and fitted 
with sanitary 
conveniences, 
wash-basin and 
running water, 
an iron bed 
which folds with 
its clothes 
against the wall 
in daytime, and 
a small table 
provided with a 
spoon and a sort 





A great many of the men are damned by 
idleness, shifted from trifle to trifle, or helped 
to the dogs by tapping their brains out on a 
stone pile. 


There is a curious little - 
supervision device at the 
rear of each cell. About 
three feet above the floor 
level the wall has been 
scooped away, tapering 
backward to a hole perhaps 
an inch in diameter. With- 
in this inch lies a glass , 
“window” and through this “ 
the guard in the darkness 
of night, pacing his way yj 
along a hidden corridor at Val 
the rear of the cells, over- 
sees the actions of any sus- 
pected person. The little 
back window is a sleepless 
interrogation for no man can know when 
a face is pressed against it. 

Afternoon comes and again the round 
of work. Some of the men I saw had 
heard the “get busy” gong for twenty or 
thirty years. Some were expecting to hear 
it for twenty or thirty years more. But, as 
I soon learned, there is no telling by the 
looks of a man how long he is caged for; 
the lifers and the two-year men have a 
common absence of facial experssion. I 
never saw an erect head, or a confident 
lip, or an eye that held fire, in any man 
cut off from his liberty a twelve-month. 

In summer time the range of labor ex- 
tends to the fields, for the penitentiary 

works numbers 

\ a of men under 
sos strong guard in 
producing grain 
and garden 
truck and live- 
stock a mile be- 
yond the gates. 
Quarrying is 
continued prac- 
tically the year 
round. These, in 
addition to a lit- 
tle construction, 
occupy a part of 
the population 
in healthy pur- 
suits, and hard 
muscles and 
bright faces 
testify to the 
sense of it. 
Whether this 
practice in the 
fields ever 
taught a man 
more farming 
than he knew 
before, I cannot 
learn, for many 
of those so occu- 
pied came from 
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The cell from the outside is a miniature of a safe 


deposit company’s vault 


ten feet with the vision unimpeded on the 
four sides. Here sits the guard, rifle in 
hand, cartridge-box never empty. Down 
on the level farm land, mingling freely 
with the men are the instructors. The 
convicts do the actual farming. They 
plow and harrow and seed in springtime 
and garner their harvests in the later 
months. At the great barns with stables 
lined by pure-bred cattle, still more of the 
spiritless crew in their suits of dusty grey 
fulfil their duties under the snapping eye 
of the musket. 


THE SHAME OF THE UNIFORM. 


It is a strange sight on a summer’s 
evening when the work is done and the 
men fall in for their homeward march. 
Two or three work-wagons drawn by fat 
and hungry horses roll on ahead, sifting 
the white dust across the fresh-turned 
furrows. The men keep step, but it 
is not the wiry gait of soldiers. 
There is shame in the prison uniform, 
shame in the cap, shame in the close- 
cropped hair. And in time there gets to 
be in the faces—not shame but sullenness, 
which is the petrification of shame. You 
may see wide-eyed youngsters, clutching 
bouquets of wild-flowers, stand by the 
roadway watching the line of tramping 
grey turn the corner from the main road 
and strike south for the prison entrance. 

Night comes, and now we find the 
townsfolk counted into their iron houses. 
They have munched their suppers, cleared 
the dishes and unhitched the folding bed 
from its latches on the wall. Some of the 
men are lying down reading under the 
light. Some practise strange tricks and 
fashion strange puzzles. I was told of one 
man who had found a small piece of to- 
bacco and a solitary match. Hungry for 
a smoke and fearful lest his match should 
be lost or taken from him, he moistened 
the tip and divided it into twelve matches, 
each with a piece of sulphur on the pin- 
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nacle of a slender stick. Surely, Necessity 
is the mother-in-law of Invention. 
Guards pace to and fro, armed and 
vigilant. Raising your eyes from the 
foundation floor up toward the tier upon 
tier of these human safe-deposit boxes, 
with the figures of the inmates silhouetted 
against the bars, it will recall with horri- 
ble humor the picture of a taxidermist’s 
shop with the English larks and canaries 
and squirrels strung in their cages row 
above row. The whole business looks 
terrible enough, artificial and trumpery 
enough, to make you think you have a seat 
at the moving pictures. 


A SOUGHT-AFTER VOLUME. 


A few mild diversions are permitted of 
which the library is the most valued. Two 
ex-lawyers run the book department and 
catalogues of books and illustrated maga- 
zines are supplied all who can read Eng- 
lish (the proportion of illiterate is one 
in seven). Guards deliver the volumes 
several times a week. The last oppor- 
tunity which the writer had of examining 
the penitentiary library at close range 
was several years ago but the facts have 
not materially altered. The most sought- 
after book was Reade’s “Never Too Late 
To Mend” of which the librarian had three 
or four copies in continual use. After that 
came the illustrated magazines, a group of 
well-known standard fiction, a surprising 
lot of biography, but only a tit-bit or two 
of poetry, essays or theology. No news- 
papers are permitted. I do not know that 
anybody understands why. They say it is 
to prevent the reading of tales of crime. 
A companion reason might be the risk of 
catching pneumonia from a perusal of 
Peary’s lectures. 

If the prisoner can neither read, write, 
nor multiply, he is sent to school. There 
is a blackboard, bits of chalk, a dusty 
brush—like you remember 
in Part III.—and a school- 
master. Maybe the pupil 
is a Russian, forty years 
from youth. Most often 
these foreigners are in for 
long terms, which the 
foreigner blames upon 
poverty and the interpre- 
ter. At all events he is set 
to learning why “cat” is 
the same thing as “hat,” 
only widely different. He 
is encouraged to add up six 
and seven and get a result, 
first shot, between twelve 
and a hundred and ten. 
Very soon we shall find his 
name as an applicant for 
the library privileges. The 
last report says there were 
85 under tuition during 
the year. Of this number 
35 passed out capable of 
reading, writing and arith- 
metic; ten retired at ex- 
piration of sentence, and 
forty were in attendance 
at the time the report was 
completed. Quite common- 
ly, slate, pencil, and books 
are supplied for study in 
the cells. This schooling 
rangement is one of the 
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two or three inches of progress distin- 
guishing the modern Canadian peni- 
tentiary from its great-grandfather, the 
French Bastille. 


THE PROBLEM OF ESCAPES. 


The hopelessness of a penitentiary sug- 
gests at once the temptation to escape and 
the variety of schemes concocted towards 
such an end. This is precisely the phase of 
penitentiary life which takes up ten min- 
utes of the administration’s time to five 
spent on anything else. To jar a man’s 
sanity by stripping him of his clothes in 
a bare cell and lashing him between the 
bars with a stream of water (sixty- 
pounds-to-the-inch-pressure) worries no- 
body because it is according to rules. But 
to let one creature escape the kennel— 
that loses a guard his job and gets the 
warden into no good odor. 

Some years ago a warden was visited 
by a Government inspector for whose en- 
tertainment during the fine afternoon he 
planned a trip across the harbor in the 
official steam launch. Two convicts who 
had shown much expertness in running 
the launch were ordered to get up steam 
and make the vessel comfortable. This 
the men did with quite their usual 
despatch. As the warden and his guest 
were half-way to the pier, the convicts 
slipped the hawser, turned on full steam 
and shot out into the lake. Volleys were 
fired from the walls and the vessel freely 
splintered, but the get-away was com- 
plete. As luck would have it, no other 
boat was in sight or in repair and though 
a steam ferry was requisitioned some time 
later the fugitives had well improved 
their opportunity. The hull was found on 
a beach near Oswego several days after- 
ward. Ill-luck attended the adventurers, 
however, for detectives shot them to 
death on a farm near St. Louis, Missouri, 











limestone fence, high bastions at the corners... . 


within six months of their Canadian 
escapade. 

A prisoner working in one of the shops 
discovered that two civilian plumbers 
sent from a shop in Kingston city were 
engaged in a shed nearby. Their spare 
garments had been hung on a nail hid 
from general view. Quickly sizing up the 
situation he exchanged his prison jacket 
for the plumber’s, “borrowed” a hat, 
smirched his face with lampblack, and 
slinging a coil of lead pipe across his 
shoulder walked boldly up to the side gate 
at which the plumbers had entered. The 
guard passed him through unsuspectingly 
and the grateful “plumber” made tracks 
for the open country. His capture, how- 
ever was a matter of a few hours’ chase. 

An insane convict, incarcerated in a 
building so well padlocked and triple- 
barred that not even the guards can 
emerge until warders are summoned from 
the outside, solved the problem of escape 
in a way which will ever remain a mys- 
tery. His cell was located in the third 
storey. Windows were overlaid with webs 
of steel. Cage-like doors opening only by 
special combination locks, barricaded 
every dormitory and broke access to all 
stairways. Out of a dinner-spoon this in- 
sane man fashioned a key, unlocked his 
own cell door one night and—after that 
the story is mostly a blank. No one offers 
even a plausible theory of his adventures 
except that upon emerging somehow from 
the building he surmounted two thirty- 
foot walls. Large rewards were offered 
for his capture and the whole countryside 
“dragnetted,” as the police reporters like 
to say. When the pursuit had practically 
been abandoned, the miracle-working con- 
vict entered the main street of Mallory- 
town and surrendered himself to a fat 
policeman. 

Within the last twelve months, three 
“desperate characters” 
with a mighty list of vio- 
lent deeds to their credit, 
assaulted the surgeon and 
another official, stripped 
the surgeon of his clothes 
and locked him in a cell. 
One of the trio donned his 
uniform and led the way 
quickly to the main gate. 
The officer in charge spy- 
ing a uniform through the 
observation hole, undid 
the latch and allowed them 
through. Instantly they 
took to their heels and 
headed for the open coun- 
try. The chase was a 
merry one but ended suc- 
cessfully in a few hours. 
At the subsequent trial at 
the Kingston courthouse, 
one of the prisoners aston- 
ished the court by an ad- 
dress of remarkable elo- 
quence in which he sought 
to justify the flight. The 
speech was telegraphed all 
over the country and even 
moved the judge to mild 
congratulations and a wish 
that such fine talents had 
been directed into more 

Continued on Page 106. 
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GUNNERS ALL: 






ITH hands that 
\ \ trembled the 
little, grey- 


haired lady opened the 
yellow envelope. “From 
Jack at Kingston,” she 
murmured softly. “My 


“Beaten out on the bat- 
tery; have to take com- 
mission with the line. We leave here 
next week.” 

The telegram fluttered to the floor and 
she grasped the table edge to steady her- 
self. Not to go with the guns! Not to go 
vith the guns! His father’s son—a Burn- 
iam—and not with the British guns! 

“O Jack,” she sobbed. “You should have 
made the battery. A Burnham was al- 
ways with the guns.” 

Slowly she stooped and picked up the 
paper. “How disappointed his father 
would have been were he living to see this 
day,” she murmured and, going over to a 
desk in the corner, opened one of its 
drawers. She drew forth three photo- 
graphs, and stood them in a row on the 
mantlepiece. Soldiers all they were as 
their different uniforms showed. “He- 
roes,” she proudly said, and the tears 
glistened in her eyes. She drew a chair 
up before the fire and sat, with hands 
loosely clasped, looking into the flames. 
Well-founded was her pride, for the 
Burnhams had been a race of soldiers. 
When Jack was but a boy of seven his 
father, William Burnham, had won his 
gunner’s stripes at Colenso. A little later, 
at Paardeberg, he was laid in a lonely 
grave. Jack’s grandfather had helped 
drag his four bronze cannon through the 
Crimean snows; his father before him, on 
that memorable 17th of June, at Quatre 
Bras, stood by his unwieldy muzzle-loader 
till Napoleon’s horsemen cut him down. 
A noble record—and gunners all. 

“Enlist with the guns, my boy, for that 
is a Burnham’s place,” she had said when, 
on that August morning, the lad had 
rushed home with the news that the call 
for volunteers was given. And Jack, fired 
with the martial spirit of his gallant sires, 
had gained the training corps. Six weeks 
faithful study at the Kingston barracks 
and the crucial day arrived. He passed, 
but on the list was seventh, and only six 


Grasping the traversing gear he swung the sights to bear on the narrow 
boy.” Then she read: road. It took but a second to depress the muzzle and train it on the head 


of the dense column. 


were called. “I shall not wait for the 
second crowd,” he said, when the first 
keen pangs of disappointment had passed. 
“I’m going to the front.” 

So he entered the infantry class, un- 
known to his mother, who waited for word 
of her boy’s success, while the long weeks 
followed one another. 

And now it had come—this yellow 
paper in her hand. Poor Jack, she knew 
he, too, must have felt it keenly. 

Not until he had joined his corps at 
Valcartier Camp did his little mother 
write him. “You should be with the guns,” 
he read, “but God bless you, son, you will 
do your duty with the line.” 

In his leisure hours, which were but too 
few, the young lieutenant hung about the 
artillery camp. His regiment, the 18th 
Light Infantry, was stationed next to the 
latter, and at every opportunity he fol- 
lowed the batteries in manoeuvres. He 
loved to linger about the dark green guns 
and, whenever there was man-handling to 
be done with the wagons, he was the first 
to lend his aid. He might be an officer of 
infantry by commission—he was a gunner 
by blood and at heart. 

On the troopship, when not on duty, 
the lower decks saw him oftenest. There 
the batteries were stalled. Though far 
from popular with his own mates, in the 
gunners’ mess he became the favorite 
guest. 

On Salisbury Plain he regularly heard 
from his mother. “Keep trying for a 
transfer,” was repeated in her letters. 
“You may yet get a chance to join the 
guns.” But no opportunity offered and, 
still with the 18th, Jack crossed the 
Channel, and eventually found himself 
along with the British Tommies on the 
shell-swept firing line. 

Day after day they held their own, 
knee deep in the chilly waters of a Flan- 
ders trench. Overhead burst the German 
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shells, carrying death 
and untold torture. 


HE British trenches 

stretched along the 
south bank of a muddy 
river and in vain had 
they struggled to force 
a passage over the 
stream. At night the 
foe’s searchlights played incessantly on 
the crossing, and bridge after bridge was 
blown to pieces by the terrific charges of 
the German guns, hidden behind the far- 
lying slopes. 

Then one day the British eighteen- 
pounders found their target and the big 
lights were blotted out. The engineers 
chose a new passage, where only an occa- 
sional shot found its mark. When dark- 
ness fell they worked like Trojans and 
quickly the structure reached out towards 
the farther shore. At staff headquarters, 
miles away, the ’phone bells tinkled. The 
longed-for message from that first-line 
ditch by the river side had at last reached 
the general’s ear. “If you can get the at- 
tention of their big guns on the south 
ridge we’ll have a span thrown across be- 
fore daylight.” The bearded man with the 
brigadier’s stripes dropper the receiver. 
He leaned over the map on the table and 
the group of keen-eyed officers drew close 
about him. 

“Order an attack in force—here!” The 
leader placed his finger on a spot on the 
river, six miles below the bridge. “The 
21st Royal Horse are at the Chalons 
Farm. They cross the bridge the minute 
the last plank is laid and take up position 
on Hill No. 2, to check advance of enemy. 
Must hold it till first division is over. The 
18th Light Infantry to support the guns.” 

The orders sped over as many different 
wires, and the sweating engineers in the 
river mud learned that their work was 
not in vain. With redoubled efforts they 
lashed timber to timber and hurled them 
into place. From the trenches the mud- 
bespattered men of the 18th scrambled 
forth and lay down in the woods for a 
short rest. For many of the brave lad: 
the next would be their graves. Well in 
the rear, on the Chalons Farm, horses 
were watered, then hooked onto guns and 
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wagons. Battery “K” of the Royal Horse 
awaited orders to advance. 

These came, with the driving of the 
last spike in the bridge. Drivers leaped 
to their saddles, gunners to their seats. 
Accompanied by a low cheer the battery 
of six guns turned into the road and 
trotted riverwards. The darkness seemed 
to grow deeper, that intense blackness be- 
fore the dawn, and the air was thick with 
mist. Over the swaying causeway the 
horses carefully picked their steps. On 
firm ground again they broke into a gal- 
lop. From the woods ‘bordering the road, 
the 18th emerged. They fell into line be- 
hind the limbers, with 
Battalion “C” in the 
lead. With them was 
Lieutenant Burnham 
enviously he watched 
the men of the Horse 
Artillery clinging to the 
swaying seats. 
Battalion “C” was 
just across and “A” was 
still on the bridge when 
a beam of blinding light 
from the north pierced 
the encircling gloom. 
The enemy’s searchlight 
was in play again, and 
the attacking force 
stood revealed to the 
German guns. Well had 
these found the range 
for the first shell struck 
fair in the middle of the 
span. Torn men and 
shattered timbers were 
hurled in all directions. 
Shell followed shell till 
the structure was 
molished. No _ troops 
could live in that storm 
of lead; and the 18th 
fell back to the trenches. 
Ail but Battalion “C”— 
the river was behind 
them and, doubling up, 
they followed the way of 
the swaying guns. 

The battery galloped 
on. “Occupy Hill No. 2 
and check advance of 
enemy!” were the or- 
ders they had received. 
What took place behind 
did not alter the com- 
mand. Orders were orders—always. So 
they galloped on. Battalion “C” followed, 
on the run. “We've been ordered to sup- 
port the guns,” the major shouted in 
Burnham’s ear. “If they can’t hold the 
position we fall back on the bridge head.” 
Up the last steep slope the struggling 
horses hauled the six 18-pounders. Rear 
limbers were close behind. They wheeled 
to the right when the crest was reached 
and the horses were jerked to a halt. 
Then it happened. Limber pins were yet 
unshipped when the first German shell lit 
on the summit, for the enemy had their 
range. Team number six were still tug- 
ging their piece into place when the con- 
cussion threw them to the ground. The 
terrified brutes sprang to their feet agair 
and bolted, overturning carriage and 
limber. Down the steep bank it was 
hurled and the crew crushed ’neath the 
wreck. 
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The hail of shrapnel that followed fair- 
ly blew the battery to pieces. It cleaned 
out horses and men. One detachment was 
slaughtered by a single shell. Gun num- 
ber three had a wheel carried off, num- 
ber four lost its spokes and sank on one 
side, muzzle still pointing to the north. 
With the German battery were machine 
guns and they swept the crest of the 
British hill with a fire that left no life 
behind. Without returning a single shot 
“K” Battery was blown to pieces. 
Battle-maddened horses from the hill 
met the advancing 18th and plunged 
through their khaki ranks. The very top 





placed the medal in Burnham’s hand. 
uncomprehending. “The V.C.,” 


Jack 
he whispered. 


of the ridge was literally blown into their 
faces by that hurricane of lead. Yet they 
rushed it with a cheer. Only when they 
topped the rise did they see the bloody 
work that the German guns had done. 
Mangled horses and men, and the ground 
all harrowed and plowed. God! What a 
sight for young troops! They scarce had 
time to look when an incessant, terrific 
shell fire, accompanied by a hail of Maxim 
bullets, swept them off their feet. The 
blast hurled them back from the crest. 
Their numbers were not decimated, but 
actually cut in two. 

“Back to the bridge, men! Back! 
There’s nothing but death up here.” The 
order ran through the ranks. The few 
battered gunners still breathing were 
picked up with the 18th’s maimed. Down 
the slope the remnants stumbled whilst 
the shells whistled and burst overhead, 
still exacting their toll. 


So, back to the river went the 18th— 
those who lived—all except Lieutenant 
Burnham. Behind a wrecked limber he 
lay unnoticed, where the first wave of 
that storm of lead had hurled and stunned 
him. Long minutes went by and the fusil- 
lade gradually slackened. Then of a sud- 
den it ceased. When he opened his eyes 
the battalion was far in retreat. All 
about him lay the torn and mangled bodies 
of men and horses; wheezy screams of the 
latter filled the air. Before him three of 
his beloved 13-pounders still stood in 
threatening pose, their barrels trained to 
the north. Shields and buffers were 
riddled with shrapnel 
holes. 

But why had the fir- 
ing ceased—why no 
shots passing over the 
hill? Jack rose pain- 
fully to his feet and 
turned his glasses on 
the north. The German 
pieces were still in ac- 
tion, but their fire had 
weakened, he thought. 
Their shells exploded 
far to the east. Ah, that 
was it! From a new po- 
sition the British heavy 
guns had got the range 
of the enemy. After the 
first “bracket” shots, 
the end came quickly for 
the men behind the 
Krupps. Even as Bat- 
tery “K” had gone so 
went the Prussian gun- 
ners. In the fierce artil- 
lery duels no odds were 
asked or given, and the 
heavier guns won out. 
Jack looked back to the 
river. Hurrah! the pres- 
sure on the bridge was 
now relieved and the en- 
gineers were again at 
work. On his side of the 
stream the few un- 
wounded of the 18th 
were lending what aid 
they could. “We’ll ad- 
vance after all,” thought 
Burnham. 

The crack of a bullet 
on the nearest gun 
shield brought his at- 
tention again to the north. He crouched 
under cover, just as a scattered rifle fire 
broke out and the lead splattered over the 
guns. What a sight met his startled gaze! 
In close formation, rank crowded behind 
rank, German infantry were pouring over 
the far ridges, down into the deep-cut 
road that led to the long-contested bridge. 
“K” Battery was silenced and the Kaiser’s 
hordes came on en masse to repel the 
attacking force. 

“What a mark they make!” exclaimed 
Burnham, and his practised eye gauged 
the easy range. An idea darted through 
his throbbing brain. He pulled open the 
breach of the gun. It was loaded. Grasp- 
ing the traversing gear he swung the 
sights to bear on the narrow road. It took 
but a second to depress the muzzle and 
train it on the head of the dense column. 
Then he darted over to the next piece. He 
sighted it slightly in advance of his tar- 
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get; number three still farther ahead. 
The bullets of the on-coming guard flew 
perilously close by his ears, but he heeded 
them not. He was living the life of a 
Burnham—at work with the British guns. 

Gun number four was the cripple but 
he managed to train it like its fellows. He 
was ready to open fire. 

Back to the first piece he ran. He peered 
along the sights. Splendid! He reached 
for the lever and, bang! Number one sent 
its message of death. Jack cut for the 
second and fired it; the third and fourth 
the same. The last, on one wheel, was 
hurled sideways by the recoil, but not be- 
fore its shrieking shell had flung death 
into German ranks. He turned his glasses 
on the broken mass. “You’ve revenged 
yourself, old girl,” he said, as with proud 
satisfaction he noted the gaps in the torn 
green column. No gunner could have made 
better aim. 

But he must not stop. Dropping the 
glasses he ran for the limber and gathered 
an armful of shells. There were only 
three guns to reload. Again he sighted 
them all before firing, then one after an- 
other the charges of lyddite spread death- 
dealing shrapnel among the troops on the 
narrow road. Jack worked like a fiend. 
There was no need for “brackets” or 
“ranging” shots—the firing was all point 
blank. Back and forth from limber to gun 
he stumbled, laden with the heavy shells. 
He tripped over the bodies of the dead 
gunners; a stricken horse, in its death 
struggle, lashed out and shattered his 
knee. No longer could he keep on his feet 
—yet he fought on as best he could. Tear- 
ing a belt from the nearest corpse he tied 
the shells together and, crawling pain- 
fully, dragged them over the ground. He 
had checked the advance, he knew, but he 
must keep them there, hold them till the 
bridge was finished. 

He gave no notice now to the effect of 
his shots—the time could not be spared. 
But the havoc wrought was terrible. At 
intervals, each time grown longer, as 
Burnham’s strength ebbed away, three 
shells, at point blank range, tore through 
the compact masses and exploded in their 
midst. A half company was carried away 
at a time. In vain did the officers drive 
them on They could not cross that shrap- 
nel-swept zone and the head of the column 
melted away like snow before the Chinook 
wind. 

At last the troops opened out and a 
regiment, in open order, spread about the 
base of the hill. The rifle fire grew hotter 
but Burnham, crawling about on hands 
and knees, was less exposed. He could not 
see the advancing Prussians drawing ever 
closer. He looked only to see that a gun 
bore on a body of the enemy on the road, 
then crawled away to the next one. His 
firing grew ever slower, but he maintained 
his deadly aim. As long as he could lift 
shell or pull lever the lone gunner kept up 
the fight. 

Had he glanced for a moment behind 
him he would have witnessed a gladsome, 
inspiring sight. Freed from the destruc- 
tive fire of the German batteries the work 
on the bridge had progressed quickly, and 
even now companies of the impatient 18th, 
were marching across to join their com- 
rades. Behind them were field artillery, 
with British regulars at their heels. The 
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guns were raced into position and un- 
limbered to the west of the road. Sudden- 
ly the infantry lines parted and a thunder 
of hoofs added to the din as a squadron 
of Hussars burst through and wheeled 
towards Hill No. 2. 

But Burnham needed no inspiration to 
further the work he was at. England’s 
foes were before him and he handled a 
British gun. Closer and closer drew the 
German bayonets, flashing up the northern 
slope. Up the rear plunged the rescuing 
squadron. “To Battery ‘K’!” cried their 
leaders and the men answered with a 
cheer. They breasted the ridge and halted 
their foaming mounts as Burnham’s gun 
belched forth its last. Then, sighting the 
on-coming Germans, the horsemen spur- 
red past the wrecks, on and down through 
the enemy’s ranks, and the battle passed 
on to the north. 

With the passage of that whirlwind of 
steaming chargers and hoarse-throated 
men, Burnham lay back with a sigh. 
“Thank God!” he muttered. Then he 
fainted. By the side of the cooling gun 
the stretcher-bearers found him and car- 
ried him back to the river. For hours, with 
the other wounded, Jack lay near the 
head of the bridge, while the ground 
throbbed with the footbeats of marching 
men. 


T was six weeks after the battle of the 
river that Jack woke up from the long 
fever-sleep. In a base hospital he lay and 
he noted his new surroundings in weak 
surprise. A passing surgeon stopped and 
took him by the hand. “So you’re back 
amongst us at last,” he said, and smiled 
kindly on the convalescing man. “Let me 
be the first to congratulate you.” 

“What for?” asked Jack weakly. “For 
pulling through this fever?” 

“Not altogether. But for this,” He took 
from the head of the bed the little brown 
medal that had hung there for weeks, ever 
since the memorable day when the youth- 
ful heir to the British throne had visited 
the wounded men. The surgeon placed 
the medal in Burnham’s hand. 


Jack stared at it, uncomprehending. 
Slowly he turned it over. “For Valor,” he 
read on the nether side. “The V.C.,” he 
whispered. Too bewildered to speak more, 
he turned on the surgeon a questioning 
gaze. 


“Yes,” answered the other, “it’s yours 
—for your work with ‘K’ Battery’s guns.” 

The guns! Jack recalled them distinct- 
ly—the dear old guns, and the day on that 
glorious shrapnel-scarred hill. 

A smile lit up his wan face. His guns? 
No! and the pangs of regret stole the new 
light from his eyes. The guns were no 
more for him. All that was left was the 
remembrance; he must return to “the 
line.” 

Then his gaze went back to the little 
bronze cross in his hand. Struck from the 
metal of a Crimean cannon, he knew; per- 
haps, even from the gun beside which his 
brave grandsire had fallen. The surgeon 
broke in on his thoughts. “Here’s some- 
thing else for you,” he said. “The ‘old 
man’ left it for you yesterday.” 

Listlessly Burnham took the paper and 
unfolded it. But, with the first glance at 
the contents, despite his weakness, he sat 
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upright. “What’s this?” he cried. “Sure- 
ly not a commission for me?” 

“You’re Major Burnham of the Royal 
Horse Artillery,” answered the old sur- 
geon, smiling, and his hand went up to 
the salute. “God bless you, boy, no man 
living deserves it more than you.” 

With a cry that was half a sob Jack fell 
back on the pillows murmuring: “My 
guns, my very own now.” The excitement 
had stolen his strength and his first keen 
joy passed to sweeter thoughts. 

Before his mind crept the picture of a 
little grey-haired lady. She was gazing 
with love and pride on the photographs 
of three martial-looking men. “My heroes 
of the guns,” he seemed to hear her say, 
and lay quite still with the picture cradled 
in his mind. “Brave little mother,” he 
murmured, “she’s due her share of the 
joy.” At the thought he beckoned the 
surgeon. “Paper and ink,” he requested, 
“and please wrap up this medal for mail- 
ing.” He poised the pen a moment, then 
feebly wrote: 

“Mother, I’m with the guns.” 


“The Similkameen” 


I long to be in Nicola to-day, 
By a little, singing river far away, 
Where the spawning salmon glide, 
Silver shadows side by side, 
Through the waters cool and green, and 
the whispering willows lean 
To the clear and amber shallows of the 
laughing Tulameen. 


I know a trail, a sandy ribbon run 
Across the rolling earth, beneath a sun 
That has scorched the fresh world 
brown 
From a blue haze beating down— 
Drinking all the scattered rills, with his 
warmth the valley fills; 
Just a dusty cup of sunshine in the hollow 
of the hills. 


The sun to-day will be a ball of brass, 
I want, beneath my feet, the burnt 
bronzed grass, 
When there’s not a wind awake, 
And the bright air seems to shake, 
In quivering gold between the jack pines 
straight and green, 
That are ranged along the benches of the 
hot Similkameen. 


In Nicola the thorny cactus grows, 
And blossoms in a single silken rose. 
Dew-drenched as daylight fails, 
Comes the dusk with purple veils. 
All the air is redolent when the throbbing 
day is spent 
And a southern breeze is freighted with 
the savored summer scent. 


Once more to be in Nicola, and see 
The dusk enfold the valley silently. 
Soft the benches to the eyes 
As a bird’s breast, and the skies 
Lose their pearl and opal light, sand and 
road, dust powdered, white, 
When the scent of sage is loosened from 
the bosom of the night. 


—Lucy Betty McRaye. 




















































































MOTORIST 
of some con- 
siderable ex- 


perience was sitting 

on the verandah of a 
hotel in Eastern Ontario 
one summer evening, not 
so many years ago when 
his attention was arrested 
by the arrival in front of 
the hotel of a brand new 
touring car, at the wheel 
of which sat a city ac- 
quaintance. 
“Hello, Harry,” he 
cried, “You got the craze 
at last?” 
“Sure thing,” ex- 
claimed the newcomer, 
climbing out and mopping 
the dust from his perspir- 
ing face. “I’ve just 
bought this car. 
Great sport, isn’t it?” 
“How’ve you been 
getting along with 
it?” asked the first 
motorist. 

“Well, not to blow 
too much about it, I think 
I’ve done tolerably well. 
What do you say, Hig- A meeting 
gins?” 

Higgins, the instructor, 

who had come along with him, smiled 
broadly. 

“You’ve picked it up quicker than most, 
sir,” he replied. 

“Drove most of the way from O- ; 
myself,” added Harry, complacently. “and 
did it at a pretty fast clip, I can tell 
you.” 

“T suppose you’ll be staying the night 
here?” queried the other. 

“That’s the idea,” said Harry, “and a 
run back to the city to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“Same plan as mine. Glad you turned 
up.” 

Next morning the veteran and the tyro 
took to the road together. The latter 
assumed the lead and soon showed his 
heels to the older driver. Before long 
the cloud of dust that marked his course 
died away to the westward and the man 
to whom motoring was no longer a novelty 
but a pleasant pastime had the road to 
himself. It was nothing to him to be 
beaten in such a race. He was not out 
for speed. He had no desire to strain his 
car on a roadway that was none too 
smooth. 

Perhaps fifteen miles from the start- 
ing point, he was surprised to encounter 
the new motorist returning in his tracks. 
Hot and excited, the latter began gesticu- 
lating long before he came within speak- 
ing distance. When he did get near 
enough to shout, he called out. 

“There’s a funeral up the road. We'll 
have to go back a mile or so and get 
round by another route.” 

So saying he was off again at the same 
breakneck speed, a new driver, carried 
away by the lust for swift motion. The 
other car was turned and followed his 
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of the automobile club in a small Ontario town. 
the members are men of moderate means. 


lead. Once again it was not many min- 
utes before the tyro had disappeared from 
sight nor did the second automobile come 
within range of him all the rest of the 
morning. 

The veteran motorist saw the owner of 
the new car occasionally during the re- 
mainder of the season but had no oppor- 
tunity to chat with him. The two were 
not especially intimate and only met casu- 
ally but the following spring chance threw 
them together for a few moments. 

“Well, Harry,” said the older man, 
after the customary greetings had been 
exchanged, “How goes the automobile?” 

“Don’t talk to me about automobiles,” 
was the reply. “I’m done with them. Do 
you know how much that bally car cost 
me last year?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“Thirty-five hundred. I had three bad 
spills, ruined about half a dozen tires and 
had no end of bills for repairs. I simply 
couldn’t stand the pace and got rid of 
the car before Christmas. There’ll be no 
more autos for yours truly until I’m in 
the millionaire class and can afford to 
throw money away.” 

“That’s too bad, Harry,” condoled the 
veteran. “I thought you had contracted 
the fever so seriously that nothing could 
cure you. However, thirty-five hundred’s 
too heavy an expense to shoulder. I don’t 
blame you for getting clear of it.” 

If anyone might at that moment have 
said with propriety, “I told you so,” it 
was the man who had witnessed Harry’s 
first experiment at running a car. The 
reckless exhibition he had made on that 
occasion was a certain augury that 
trouble was in store for him. Only the 
rreatest good fortune could have saved 
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utomobiles on Small Incomes 
By RAYMOND 


him from disaster 
and that was evi- 
dently not to be. 
Accidents through 
careless driving, tire 
troubles and broken 
parts, were of such fre- 
quent occurrence that a 
new car which should 
not have been afflicted 
with such disabilities, 
within a twelvemonth at 
least, became a veritable 
sink-hole of expense in no 
time. 
* * * 

HERE have been so 

many stories told of 
the appalling cost of 
keeping an automobile 
that the general public, 
or at least a certain large 
section of the general 
public, has been con- 
vinced that motor cars 
are far too costly for it 
to even dream of possess- 
ing. Unfortunately it is 
not so often that the 
other side of the picture 
is held up for inspection. 
By an odd twist of one’s 
mental vision it is the dis- 
asters and extravagances 
of the game that attract attention, not 
the economies. The former have a sort of 
dramatic touch about them, as when one 
hears in open-mouthed astonishment that 
Mr. So-and-so’s bill for tires alone ran 
into the thousands of dollars last year or 
that Mr. Other-Fellow’s automobile estab- 
lishment cost him in one season enough to 
keep ten ordinary, everyday families in 
luxury for a year. Automobile economies 
on the other hand partake of the common- 
place and like all commonplace things, 
they are somewhat inclined to be dull. 

Then again, as someone has well ex- 
pressed it, the present-day automobile 
has not as yet been able to live down, en- 
tirely the evil reputation established by 
its forefathers. The machine of ten 
years ago was undoubtedly a rare old 
spendthrift. It was an unrepentant sin- 
ner that fairly gloried in its crimes 
against humanity. Even the tenderest 
and most patient of care oftentimes failed 
to keep it in smooth running order and it 
was alike a tax on its owner’s good na- 
ture and on his pocket-book. The auto- 
mobile has become reformed and civilized 
in the interval but the good public is not 
yet quite ready to accept the change as 
genuine. There is still the fear that 
certain members of the auto family may 
develop the old reprobate streak and in- 
volve their owner in loss and worry. 

The owner of a large printing estab- 
lishment in a certain Canadian city, whose 
office hours extended usually from 9.30 
a.m. to 5 p.m., had occasion one day not 
long ago to come down to the plant at 
eight o’clock. Though he made quite a 
good income from his business, this mas- 
ter printer had not yet felt able to indulge 
in an automobile. He went back and forth 
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between office and shop in the street car. 
What was his astonishment as he arrived 
at his shop to notice the foreman of his 
pressroom drive up to the door in a neat 
little automobile. The foreman had with 
him his daughter, a young lady of 
eighteen, who took his place at the steer- 
ing-wheel, after he had stepped out, and 
drove the car off. 

“Was that your car, 
asked the proprietor. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the foreman, with 
not a little pride. 

“How long have you had it?” 

“Going on four months now.” 

“Well, well. It’s the first I’d heard of 
it. How on earth can you manage to 
keep a car? It’s more than I can do my- 
self.” 

“Why, it’s not so very expensive, Mr. 
Hamilton,” replied Humphreys, with a 
slight shrug of the shoulders. “In fact, 
it’s a good deal cheaper than you might 
suppose. I’ve figured it all out and I 
reckon I’m actually saving money on it.” 

“You don’t say so. That’s very inter- 
esting. Come up to my office a little later 
on and let’s hear about it. Great Scott, 
if my foreman can afford to own a car, 
I don’t see why I can’t also.” 

The master printer, after attending to 
the matter of pressing importance which 
had brought him to the office at that un- 
usual hour of the morning, sent for the 
accountant and asked him what wages 
the foreman of the pressroom was draw- 
ing. 

“Twenty-five a week, Mr. Hamilton,” 
was the reply. 

“That’s between twelve 
hundred a year, isn’t it?” 

“Yes sir. Twelve-seventy.” 

“Little enough,” 
mused the proprietor 
of the establishment, 
as he thought of the 
five thousand dollars 
of profits he had 
taken out of the busi- 
ness the last year. 
“If Humphreys can 
run a car on an in- 
come of twelve- 
seventy, I don’t see 
why I can’t contrive 
to own a car on five 
thousand. However, 
I’ll bet he’s gone 
wrong in some of his 
figuring.” 

Humphreys came 
in at ten o’clock and 
took a seat beside 
the proprietor’s desk. 
A small, alert and 
capable man was 
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I’m curious to know how you can afford 
to own an automobile on an income of 
twenty-five a week. It doesn’t seem to me 
to be possible.” 

“T don’t mind telling you how I’ve man- 
aged, Mr. Hamilton. There’s nothing so 
very private about it. In the first place 
you see I had a little money saved up. 
The missus and I have been pretty care- 
ful ever since we’ve been married and 
between us we had got together about a 
thousand dollars. Well, I was reading 
one evening about how cheap automobiles 
were becoming and I just started in to do 
some figuring. We were living then in a 
house on H street and paying $25 a 
month for it. I came down to the office on 
the street cars every day. 

“T worked out a scheme something like 
this. ‘Suppose we move away out to the 
edge of the city,’ said I, ‘and save fifty or 
sixty dollars in rent. Then, suppose I 
run in and out in an auto; that’ll save an- 
other twenty dollars in the year in street 
car fares.’ My wife and the girls agreed 
to cut out theatres and picture-shows and 
I swore off smoking. There was another 
saving of about twenty-five dollars. Al- 
together I figured we could do on about a 
hundred dollars less in regular expenses. 

“Then it came to reckoning on what an 
auto would cost torun. I had read enough 
and heard enough to understand that the 
big cost of operating a car was not so 
much the gasoline and oil, as the actual 
care of the machine,—the repairs, re- 
newals and all that. Being handy with 
machinery of all sorts, I concluded I 
could attend to almost anything of that 
kind myself. I felt that if I owned a car, 
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Humphreys with a 
shrewd expression of 
face and_ skilful 
hands and arms. 
“Now, Mr. Hum- 
phreys,” said the em- 
ployer, “I don’t want 
to pry into your pri- 
vate affairs and you 
needn’t tell me any- 
thing about it, if you 
don’t want to. But 


man who is forced to watch 
expenses closely; for bad 
roads are responsible for re 
pair bills to a very conside: 
able extent. Of recent years 
big improvements have been 
made in both rural and urbar 
roads, but the problem still 
looms large. Above is a 
sample of a bad roadway, a 
narrow country highway 
where cars sink almost to the 
hubs in wet weather. Below 
is a good piece of country 
road, typical of the new style 
of highway. 
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it would be a long time before I found 
myself paying another chap to do any 
tinkering at it for me. So that meant the 
expense would be reduced to gasoline, oil, 
the license and a few little incidentals. 

“For gasoline, I estimated an outside 
cost of $50 a year. That was assuming 
I’d run the car 5,000 miles and use a 
gallon of twenty-cent fluid for every 20 
miles. I put down $10 for oil and grease, 
$6 for provincial license; $15.50 for an 
extra tire and about $20 for possible inci- 
dentals. That made $100 in round figures, 
which I considered a very liberal esti- 
mate. Now then, you see, sir, the $100 I 
reckoned that we would save on rent, car 
fare and other amusements, exactly bal- 
anced the $100, the car would cost.” 

“Yes, Humphreys,” interposed Mr. 
Hamilton, “but haven’t you been over- 
looking one or two rather important 
points? What about the capital you’ve 
invested in the car? Isn’t it worth any- 
thing to you? And what about the depre- 
ciation ? You surely know enough about 
machinery to appreciate the fact that a 
year’s use of an engine or printing press 
reduces it’s value. I-don’t see how you 
can say your car is only going to cost you 
a hundred dollars a year.” 

“Of course it isn’t, sir,” agreed the 
foreman. “So far as the capital is con- 
cerned I look at it this way. The missus 
and I had the cash in the bank. We were 
getting only three per cent on it. That 
was about $15 a year on the cost of the 
car. Well I didn’t mind losing that, if 
need be, though I did think it might per- 
haps be squeezed into the hundred dollars. 
However, it’s going to work out better 
than that. I’ll save every cent of it and 
more in doctor’s bills. That car of mine is 
a first-class family 
tonic and everyone 
of us is enjoying bet- 
ter health than we’ve 
had for years. I see 
you smile, but I be- 
lieve every word I’m 
telling you and you’d 
appreciate it your- 
self if you only ran 
a car.” 

“What about de- 
preciation, then?” 

“That's a little dif- 
ferent story, sir, I’ll 
admit. But I’m not 
worrying much 
about it. I’m not one 
of those that’s crazy 
about having a new 
car every year or so. 
I haven’t any foolish 
notions, on that 
score. I picked a 
good, serviceable ma- 
chine to start with. I 
look after it care- 
fully and drive- it 
gently. If I don’t 
have any bad luck, I 
reckon she’ll last me 
eight or nine years, 
perhaps more. By 
that time the annual 
depreciation will be 
so little that I can 
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pretty well afford to forget about it.” 
“An easy way to get round a difficulty,” 
commented Mr. Hamilton, “but it’s not 


businesslike. Three per cent. on your 
investment is absurdly low. Money is 
worth at least six per cent. Instead of 


being willing to lose $15 a year, you 
ought to charge up $30 as a radical part 
of the annual cost of your automobile. 
To it you should add a good round figure 
for depreciation. Seventy dollars fo: 
that is pretty low, I should say, but 
if you intend to run the machine for 
seven or eight years, it will be enough. 
Now, total up your cost and, instead of 
one hundred dollars, you will find your 
auto is running you into double that sum. 
Can you afford it?” 

“Perhaps not the two hundred,” said 
Humphreys, “ but not far from it. My 
gasoline cost is high, my incidentals are 
high and I won’t have any tire expense 
this year. Another favorable point is 
this. I’ve got a good-sized kitchen garden 
at my new place and I’ll be able to grow 
a lot of the vegetables which we used to 
have to buy in the city. That'll mean a 
saving of several more dollars. Oh no, 
sir, I’m not afraid of it. Where there’s 
a will there’s a way and all these efforts 
at saving are more than made up for by 
the pleasure we get out of the machine. 
It’s been a great source of enjoyment for 
us all and I wouldn’t go back to the old 
way of living for a lot.” 

“Your story is very interesting, Hum- 
phreys,” commented Mr. Hamilton, “and 
I really begin to see that owning an auto- 
mobile is not such a very formidable un- 
dertaking after all. I gather from what 
you say that the important thing is to 
look after your own machine as far as 
possible.” 

“Yes sir. That, and handling it care- 
fully. A tremendous lot depends on good 
treatment. Drive a car gently and keep 
all its parts well oiled and adjusted and 
it should require no repairs or replace- 
ments for years. A man can make his 
car either expensive or not as he chooses. 
It’s all in his own hands.” 

“T’ve a good mind to buy a car,” an- 
nounced Mr. Hamilton, “and if I do, I 
think the manufacturers ought to give 
you a commission on it. Your practical 
experience does far more to convince me 
than any amount of theoretical argu- 
ment.” 

SOME STATISTICS. 


N hundreds of cases, a similar story 

could be told. The automobile has 
become far more than a toy for rich men. 
Its cheapness and reliability have made it 
a possible proposition for people of small 
means. This circumstance is effectively 
illustrated by some statistics which werc 
recently compiled in the United States. 
An investigator with an inquisitive turn 


of mind looked up the returns of the in- ° 


come tax. He found that the more pros- 
perous elements in the community, people 
whose incomes ranged from $3,000 to 
$20,000,000 per annum, contributed to the 
upkeep of the Government in 1913, the 
sum of $28,253,534.85. There were 357,- 
598 such persons. Assuming that those 
whose incomes ran from $3,000 to $15,000, 
owned one car apiece; those from $15,000 
to $75,000, two cars apiece and those over 
$75,000, five cars each, which is a con- 
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servative estimate, there would have been 
400,318 cars in use. As a matter of fact 
there were 1,287,784 cars and motor 
trucks in operation, which proves that 
over 800,000 cars must have been dis- 
tributed among the 37,815,000 people en- 
gaged in gainful occupations whose in- 
comes fell below the $3,000 mark. In 
other words there are far more cars in 
proportion among people of small incomes 
than among the rich and prosperous. 
Almost anyone can secure evidence of 
this phenomenon by observing conditions 
in his own vicinity. While there are 
plenty of limousines and handsome tour- 
ing cars moving about the streets and 
roads there are also a surprising number 
of cheaper cars, the cost of maintenance 
of which is comparatively low. One may 
be inclined to exclaim, “how can So-and-so 
afford a car,” or one may refer to the 
way certain persons are reputed to have 
mortgaged the very reofs over their 
heads in order to gratify their desire to 
own automobiles, yet it must be obvious 
that there are thousands of people, of 
limited means, who are quite successfully 
managing to finance the venture. The 








A typical scene in ary small town, the 
dotted with motor cars. 


road 


man who mortgages his property and 
runs into debt because of his motormania, 
is the exceptjon, not the rule, and he is 
not usually to be found among the small 
income class but among those of medium 
income who are living extravagantly. 
The standardization of the automobile 
has been one of the important factors 
in its growing popularity. So well are 
cars being built nowadays and so effec- 
tively guaranteed are they that a pur- 
chaser may rest assured that with care- 
ful handling that indefinite item of ex- 
pense, called repairs, can be reduced al- 
most to the vanishing-point. It was the 
uncertainty of this item and its occasional 
appalling size that deterred many a 
would-be buyer from taking the final 
step. With a possible margin of only a 
few dollars between the ordinary cost of 
operation and the limit of his appropria- 
tion, he was afraid to venture on the 
initial expenditure. Now, he buys with 
confidence, sure that the build of the car 


is sound and its mechanism as near per- 
fection as can be. The margin of danger 
is reduced to infinitesimal proportions. 


WHAT A CAR COSTS. 


Of course, there are and have been 
many estimates of the cost of running an 
automobile. There are cases, where $50 
would cover operating expenses for a 
twelvemonth, this without figuring in 
interest and depreciation. From this 
minimum, expenses run well up into the 
hundreds of dollars. Here is one man’s 
estimate on a car valued at $1,000, when 
new. 


Depreciation, 20 per cent..... $200 
Interest on investment........ 60 
PROMIMUPAGION PGS 6 occ cc cece cc 10 
eee ere 30 
Gasoline for 5,000 miles ...... 80 
ee 12 
SU 6 2.5 5.6.0 ss ba kw doin 28 

$420 


A good many motorists save on the in- 
surance item, chancing both damage to 
their cars and accidents to others. In the 
country this may be safe enough but in 
cities where traffic is dense, a mishap 
may at any moment land the unfortunate 
owner in a heavy expense, when the com- 
paratively small sum allotted to insurance 
might have proved a great blessing. Fur- 
ther, it is often the case that a man must 
invest some money in a garage, against 
which he must charge a sum for depre- 
ciation and a sum for interest. These 
two items add slightly to the annual cost. 
However, it is not infrequently possible 
to make use of some building which may 
have been built originally for another 
purpose, in which case garage charges 
may reasonably be neglected. 


ANOTHER ESTIMATE. 


Here is another estimate provided by a 
man who invested in a car, costing about 
$500. 


Depreciation, 20 per cent...... $100 
Interest on investment........ 30 
Registration Fee ............ 6 
og os6 ache eras maltese 30 
ee ere 10 
(one G06 OF TITOS . ....cccccsces 62 
er nes 12 

$250 


This owner ran his car 4,000 miles in 
the year, kept it in a shed at his home, 
attended to it himself and made no allow- 
ance for insurance. He claims that his 
figure strikes a very fair average and 
does not see very well how it can be 
lowered, unless it be in the matter of 
tires. Tires are a crucial point and he 
believes in making allowance for them. 
Obviously, if a man can escape a renewal 
of his tires for a couple of years by care- 
ful attention and cautious driving, he can 
cut down this expense materially. But, 
so uncertain is the life of a tire, that it is 
always as well to be on the safe side. 

There is a possible alternative for the 
man of small means and that is, to pur- 
chase a second-hand car. The number of 
people who cannot bear to drive a car for 
more than one season and are always 
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The Last Ally: 


CHAPTER III.—Continued. 


Mr. Fenton,” said the Princess ner- 

vously clasping her hands together 
and, unconsciously, permitting them to 
rest on his arm. “Your news is disquiet- 
ing, although I have feared for the safety 
of the Prince, my father, ever since 
war broke out. Anything is_ possible 
in Ironia now —even that they should 
want the death of a Prince who has never 
had a thought beyond the welfare of his 
country! He is the most unselfish man 
that ever lived, I think, Mr. Fenton. One 
who has not known him can have no con- 
ception of the way in which he has given 
himself to the service of Ironia.” 

Fenton listened to her in a conflict of 
emotion. The compassion that he felt for 
this beautiful butterfly enmeshed in the 
net of royal rank and placed within a 
circle where constant danger and intrigue 
were part of the price of position, was 
overshadowed by a still deeper feeling. 
Don Fenton had progressed that far along 
the steep upward grade called life without 
any more lasting love episodes than an 
occasional brief flirtation. He had always 
responded willingly enough to the appeal 
of a pretty face; but his first glimpse of 
the Princess Olga had stirred something 
within him that was deeper than admira- 
tion and more disturbing than any emo- 
tion he had ever experienced before. Her 
beauty left him in a condition where co- 
herent speech was difficult and connected 
thought not only impossible but undesir- 
able. 

This condition of mind was intensified 
by the position in which they were now 
placed. In the face of the danger threat- 
ening, the fact of her position was lost. 
She was no longer a princess who might 
condescend to stoop to a brief friendliness 
with a commoner from a strange country; 
she had become simply a girl, alarmed 
and distressed at the possibility of harm 
coming to her father. 

“I am so frightened!” she went on, 
averting her gaze to hide the look almost 
of terror that had come. “My father left 
the Palace a few minutes ago. Could it 
be—can they carry out their purpose— 
before he can be warned of the danger?” 

Fenton thought for a moment. “No,” 
he answered, confidently, “The Prince 
must. have left before I returned to the 
Palace. In that case he got away before 
those precious rogues had any chance to 
carry out their plans. He must be 
reached at once and warned.” 

“But,” and the girl’s voice was tense 
and strained, “I have no idea where he has 
gone. He has come and gone much of 
late, never telling anyone of his purpose 
or his movements. He may even return 
here before the night is over!” 

“That wouldn’t do,” said Fenton, 
alarmed in turn. “I must find Varden. 
He’ll be certain to know where the Prince 
has gone.” 

He bowed and would at once have left 
her to renew his search for Varden but 
she detained him with a gesture. 


“T CANNOT find words to thank you, 
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SYNOPSIS 
ONALD FENTON, a young 
Canadian was traveling in 
Europe when the war broke out. 
He was enjoying the luxury of un- 
limited means, and the transition, 
from the position of newspaper re- 
porter and real estate salesman in 
Montreal to a millionaire touring 
the continent, was still novel. When 
the war broke out he was in Austria 
and had to cross the line into Rus- 
sia. Returning to enlist, he finds it 
necessary to travel through the 
Balkans and in Ironia calls on his 
old friend, Percival Varden, who 
has married the Baroness Draschol 
and settled down in Serajoz the 
capital. Ironia is bound to be drawn 
into the war and rival factions are 
fighting to direct her course. Fen- 
ton goes to a royal ball and meets 
Princess Olga, daughter of Prince 
Peter, leader of the faction fighting 
to enlist Ironia with the allies. He 
happens to overhear the assassina- 
tion of Prince Peter planned at a 
meeting of the Society of Crossed 
Swords, which has been formed in 
the interests of an Austro-Germanic 
alliance. His presence is discovered 
and he narrowly escapes being shot. 
He meets Miridoff, the leader of the 
Society, in the ballroom and finds 
that he is a marked man. Fenton 
cannot find either Peter or Varden 
and so tells his story to Princess 


Olga. 





Don Fenton 
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“These men in the garden, Mr. Fen- 
ton,” she said, “Did you by any chance 
recognize them?” 

It was on the tip of Fenton’s tongue to 
tell her all that he knew of the matter 
but the recollection that, when he had 
first seen her she had been in the company 
of Miridoff, came in time to check him. 

“It was very dark in the gardens and 
I have met very few men since coming to 
Ironia,” he replied. “There was but one 
that I recognized in the group. And 
it would perhaps be wise not to name 
him.” 

“But I must know,” persisted the Prin- 
cess. “We must understand from what 
source the blow might come. No consid- 
eration can outweigh that of my father’s 
safety; and if I find him first I must know 
against whom to warn him.” 

“That is true,” said Fenton, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration. Then, with some 
hesitation; “I may be making a great 
blunder in telling you this. You see the 
one man I recognized—and he was un- 
doubtedly the ring leader—was with you 
when I had the honor of being presented 
to you to-night.” 

There was a moment’s pause during 
which the Princess stared at him with 
wide-open eyes in which some feeling 
deeper than incredulity showed. Then 
her manner changed. She became wholly 
the Princess again and there was unmis- 
takable hauteur in her bearing and, when 
she spoke, in her voice. 

“You have made a most extraordinary 
mistake, Mr. Fenton,” she said. “It is 
quite impossible that the one you have 
named could have been there.” 

“T was not mistaken,” he declared. “I 
saw the Grand Duke Miridoff!” 

“T do not doubt that you thought you 
recognized him,” said the Princess, her 
mood changing again to one almost of 
appeal. “But, it was a fancied resemb- 
lance you saw. The darkness deceived 
you. You have met him but once and the 
mistake might easily occur.” 

“Your Highness, there was no mistake,” 
said Fenton, earnestly. “I have no idea 
in what regard you hold this man. It 
may be that I am sacrificing all possibil- 
ity of retaining a small measure of your 
favor and good opinion by my course. 
But there can be no doubt that the man 
who is plotting your father’s assassina- 
tion is the Grand Duke Miridoff! I saw 
him and heard him quite clearly. A few 
minutes ago I met him back there in the 
ball room and he showed that he knew— 
what I knew. It’s war to the knife from 
now on! 


“Your Highness,” he went on, “whether 
or no you believe me when I tell you that 
the instigator of these men is the Grand 
Duke Miridoff, at least you must credit 
the fact that your father is in terrible 
danger. I saw and heard the men who 
have planned his death. They are fully 
in earnest. Don’t refuse to believe what 
I say on that score. You know how im- 
portant he is to his country at this time. 
He must be warned at once. It was the 
gravity of the situation that impelled me 








to tell you such alarming news. I surely 
regret not having been able to spare you 
this trying ordeal.” 

The distress of the Princess was so pal- 
pable that Fenton did not stop for further 
words but, bowing gravely, set of in 
anxious search of the elusive Varden. He 
found him, at last, in the supper room. 
Quickly he told Varden of the plot and 
of his conversation with the Princess. 

Varden received the news gravely but 
did not appear much surprised. 

“We've been expecting some move from 
them,” he said, “but I didn’t think they 
would go to such a length as this. Dead 
lucky you stumbled in on their little 
gathering, Don. Now we know the cards 
they hold.” 

“But where’s Prince Peter?” asked 


+ 


rentol 

“Safe,” replied Varden. “He’s out of 
their reach for the time being. I expect 
to see him inside of an hour and can put 
him on his guard. No need for worry, 
Don. We have the beggars checkmated 
whatever move they make.” 

Kenton smiled delightedly. The lust 
of conflict had seized him. He was find- 
ing this new game extremely interesting. 
Even the attitude of the Princess Olga 
could not dampen his arden spirits; she 
would soon find that he had been right 
and Fenton looked forward to another 
interview with her when a better under- 
standing had been established. 

“By the by, Percy, there’s one angle 
of this affair that puzzles me,” he said. 
“Who is Miridoff and what’s his position 
with regard to the Princess Olga?” 

“Miridoff,” said Varden, “is the real 
leader of the Austro-German party. He 
is of Austrian descent; quite a large sec- 
tion of the people of Ironia are of Teu- 
tonic origin. He belongs to one of the 
branches of the royal line of the Haps- 
burg’s and is a large landowner. Until 
recently he acted as director of foreign 
affairs for King Alexander but, public 
opinion forced him out of office at the 
outbreak of the war. Since then he’s 
been directing the agitation for a Ger- 
manic alliance. He’s a man that will 
stand a lot of watching. To put it in the 
vernacular, Miridoff is a bad actor.” 

“But where does he come in with the 
Princess?” persisted the Canadian. 
“When I mentioned him as leader of that 
bunch of assassins she seemed upset.” 

“One would rather expect that,” said 
Varden, lightly. “You see, the King has 
the say-so in regard to marrying off all 
members of the royal family and _ it’s 
pretty generally understood that he has 
picked out Miridoff for Olga.” 

“What!” In the one word Fenton ex- 
pressed all the amazement, horror, rage, 
compassion and infinite regret that he 
felt at the announcement of so unbelieve- 
able a fact. 

“Yes, that’s how things stand,” said 
Varden, quite unconcernedly. “I think 
the King has the idea that, by bringing 
off the match, he’ll get the two warring 
leaders closer together and perhaps wear 
down Feter’s opposition to the German 
allianee. It’s rather a shrewd move on 
the part of the old boy.” 

“Varden, I could gladly strangle you 
for speaking of so unthinkable a match 
in such a tone!” grated Fenton, with thin- 
ly suppressed fury. “Why, it’s impossi- 
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ble! Such a thing wouldn’t be tolerated 
in this civilized day. We’re not in the 
dark ages.” 

“That’s just where we are,” replied 
Varden, amused at his friend’s vehe- 
mence. “These Balkan kingdoms are 





farther away from 1915 in point of time 
than Ironia is from Canada in point of 
distance. Why, matches of this kind are 
quite common—-the rule in fact.” 

“But, but—will Olga consent to a 
marriage with this murdering whiskered 
baboon?” 

“Of course.” assented the other. “Olga 
is a sensible girl and has the warmly 
patriotic temperament so common _ to 
these Balkan people. The King’s word is 
law, of course. It’s only a matter of time 
until—” 

Fenton’s rage slowly subsided, leaving 
only one phase of the case fixed in his 
mind. She was irretrievably lost as far 
as he was concerned. He had not seriously 
thought otherwise, of course, but every 
word that Varden uttered widened the 
distance that yawned between a Canadian 
of no particular rank, albeit a millionaire, 
and the semi-regal position of a Balkan 
princess. He got up and walked to a rail- 
ing near which they had been standing, 
and stared morosely out into the tangled 
gloom of the garden. He stood thus for a 
moment or two before he felt the pressure 
of Varden’s hands on his shoulder. 

“What the devil’s wrong with you?” 
demanded the latter. “Don’t see any 
reason why you should take this to heart. 
Anyway, the chances are that the Prin- 
cess won’t have to marry Miridoff after 
all. We're going to settle his hash before 
we get through with him. Look here— 
you’re not in love with the girl!” 

Fenton glared. Varden grinned. 

“Oh, ho!” said the latter. He started 
to laugh, then checked himself sharply 
and patted his friend’s shoulder. ‘So 
that’s it? Never mind, Don, you’ll soon 
get over it. I wouldn’t advise you to let 
this-—-er—fancy of yours go too far. They 
don’t take kindly here to presumptuous 
strangers who show an interest in their 
princesses.” 

Fenton squared around, as belligerent 
and impetuous again as ever. “Look here, 
Percy,” he demanded. “Don’t you think 
there would be a chance? Can’t these 
ten-centuries-behind-the-times ideas be 
overcome when new-world determination 
and wealth and—vwell, unbounded love, 
are combined to overcome them?” 


“The idea’s a new one,” returned Var- 


den. “As things have been up to the 
present you haven’t the chance of a snow- 
ball in Pluto’s kingdom. But—there’s go- 
ing to be an upheaval, a general mix-up 
around here, before the war is over—and 
perhaps Ironia will come out of it with 
some new ideas. Anyway, all’s fair in 
love and war; and you’re in both, I guess, 
now. Here’s luck to you, Don, you head- 
strong old smasher of social barriers! I 
don’t wish Miridoff any particular bad 
luck but if I get a chance I’}] put a bullet 
in his pulse factory.” 

“But, look here,” he added quickly, as 
another thought struck him. “You 
shouldn’t be standing there. You’re a 
marked man, you know, and you certainly 
make a fair target standing in this light. 
We had better be off now for home. [ll 
just hunt up my wife and we'll get away. 
By the way, I took the liberty of having 
your trunks sent up to our place. You'll 
stay with us from now on.” 

He drifted away and Fenton walked 
slowly back into the ball-room which was 
now beginning to thin out. For a few 
minutes he stood staring into the sway- 
ing ranks before him with eyes that saw 
nothing. He felt constrained and gloomy 
again, so that the almost Oriental splen- 
dor of the scene and the sensuous lilt of 
the music, had no appeal for him. Then 
he came suddenly to himself, as though 
startled into consciousness by an electric 
shock. His glance had been arrested, in 
its aimless course, and held by the glance 
of another. Across forty feet of ball- 
room floor, interrupted by the frequent 
passing of whirling couples, through the 
line of vision, his glance held that of the 
Princess. There was interest, interroga- 
tion, perhaps something more, in the seri- 
ously beautiful orbs of Olga. She was un- 
attended for the moment. 

Like a sleep-walker, or a mesmeric sub- 
ject, Fenton moved across the floor, star- 
ing straight ahead and letting the dancers 
dodge him as they might. He found him- 
self standing before her and bowed with 
worshipping deference. 

“His Highness, the Prince Peter, is 
quite safe,” he said in a low tone. “I 
knew you would want to hear. I found 
Varden and he is setting out at once to 
give your father warning.” 

The Princess thanked him. Fenton, 
glancing at her earnestly, was aware that 
her attitude had subtly changed. He 
made a bold decision on the instant. Fig- 
uratively speaking, he set his horse at 
the barrier ahead which would have made 
any other man draw rein. 

“You said not so long ago,” he went on 
rapidly, “that you would like an oppor- 
tunity to get away from the restrictions 
of royalty and be—just one of the people 
for a time. Will you place yourself in 
that position for just a few minutes now? 
I have something to say to you. Will you 
permit me to speak, not as Donald Fenton, 
to Olga, princess of the royal house 
of Jronia, but as one man to one woman?” 

The Princess did not answer, but she 
did not glance away; and Fenton read in 
her eyes interest, expectancy, perhaps 
even a little fear. The experience of talk- 
ing freely to a stranger, a young man, was 
distinctly a new one for her, but hardly 
one that could be entered upon without 
trepidation. To step from the well-or- 





dered path of royalty, where nothing hap- 
pens but what has been laid down by 
tradition, was like a plunge into un- 
plumbed depths. Suppose she found her- 
self just a woman after all, and capable 
of falling in love with young men who 
were tall and straight with direct blue 
eyes and cleft chins? 

“Then it’s settled,” said Fenton. Noth- 
ing had been said but both knew that it 
was agreed he should proceed on the sug- 
gested basis. “I’m going to talk to you 
as a man in Canada would talk to a girl 
he was interested in; only more so, be- 
cause I’m going to give you advice—some- 
thing that even a Canadian might hesi- 
tate to do the first time he had met a girl. 
I’ve heard about Miridoff and—well, the 
rest of it. All I want to say is, don’t give 
in to them! Don’t allow any patriotic 
impulse to gain your consent to this mons- 
trous match. The man is a rogue, a 
would-be murderer. Perhaps back in the 
middle ages it was considered proper for 
beautiful girls to marry men of his 
stamp—but this is the year 1915. If you 
you could only see this thing from the 
new-world angle! Over there not only is 
every man his own master but every 
woman her own mistress.” 

Pausing barely a moment for breath, 
he hurried on: “A most extraordinary 
thing I’m doing, isn’t it? Standing up 
and lecturing you, and on whom you should 
or should not marry, of all subjects! But 
I’m going to do a still more extraordinary 
thing. Remember, I’m talking as a man to 
a woman and you for the moment are just 
Olga to me, not Princess Olga. If 
a man meets a woman and knows 
her for the one he was destined to 
love, and if he fears it may never 
be his great good fortune to see 
her again, why—he tells her of 
his love!” 

He stopped, for over the face 
of his companion, had come an ex- 
pression of mingled confusion and 
sadness. As the dying sun catches 
the fleeting clouds and inecarna- 
dines them with a riot of red 
which spreads and deepens and 
then slowly fades away, so the 
lovely face of the Princess 
became suffused with blushes, 


soon to fade to a pallor almost y 





Two revolver shots rang out in quick sue- 


cession. Fenton felt his hat go, and with the 
sudden forward lurch of the car, he fell into 


the empty seat in front. 
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startling in contrast. “I fear we must 
return to the more conventional basis, 
Mr. Fenton,” she said, hurriedly. “Per- 
haps what Olga might learn would serve 
to disturb the peace of mind of Princess 
Olga—afterward. Please do not say any 
more!” 


“As you wish,” returned Fenton, in 
suppressed tones. “You know what I de- 
sired to say. That is sufficient. If I can 
ever be of assistance to you, command 
me. Perhaps,” and he stood up very 
straight at the thought, “you may some 
day desire to step out of the mediaeval 
ages into the twentieth century, to live 
the free life that the women of the west 
enjoy. If circumstances ever change so 
that you can order your own future with- 
out obeying the dictates of kings and med- 
dling statesmen—if it ever comes to that, 
you belong to me! I love you; I loved you 
the first moment I saw you. If you could 
remain just plain Olga long enough you 
would come to love me too. I am so con- 
fident of it that, when you slip back into 
your high station again, it is going to be 
a great comfort to me that I could have 
won you if a king’s whim and a foolish 
custom had not stood in the way. And, 
do you know, I almost feel that soon you 
will become very tired of being just Prin- 
cess Olga and long for the right to be 
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Olga—-a woman with a will of her own 
and the right to place her love where she 
wills. Until that time—good-bye, Olga.” 

For a moment they looked deep into 
each other’s eyes and Fenton read a me 
sage that gave him comfort, if not hope 
Then he bowed very low 

“Your Highness, I wish you good 
night.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Meeting of Four Nations 


~ ROM the glare and glitter of the ball- 
room, they stepped out to wait for 
their car, Varden and his wife and Fen- 
ton. The Baroness Draschol was a very 
charming woman of a striking Latin type. 
Varden, a strong man among men, was 
quite content to play second fiddle in the 
matrimonial partnership he had formed 
with this beautiful young Ironian. He 
fairly idolized her; and with every mo- 
ment spent in her society, Fenton under- 
stood more fully why. She was plump, 
merry, with flashing brown eyes that soon 
brought everything within their range 
into thraldom, and a voice trained to 
charm by that greatest of elocutionary 
teachers, Nature. She alternately petted 
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Opening Up The North Land 
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western Canada is certain; that 





great change will conse- 
esult in transportation 
the Mother Country and 

West, and vice 





a very 
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etweel 
the Canadian 

equally certain. 
lution, since the 
products 
ary of the Empire, will be 
extent from the 


ome 


Britain to the expanding 
and more direct rieans of access. 


ailing vessels and canoes. 


vears a nig 
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Indeed, a two-fold revo- 
exportation of Canadian 
, the yearly output of the Gran- 
diverted to 
established 
longer routes, and the imports from Great 
western 
vinees of the Dominion will have another 


and 


pro- 


It is in reality the oldest route modern- 
-ed—steamships and railways instead of 
Within two 
ht’s journey in a Pullman car 


will cover the distance from Port Nelson 
to The Pas. Originally, two hundred 
years and more ago, it was one of in- 









































gress to Canada. A 
Red 
tory 
agitated 
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ipon its 


century 
and the Nelson River. 


merely as a 


grain 


importance 


It will finally, however, 
means of egress and ingress. 


The Hudson Bay 
is 
T 
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ing to those who should know. 


Minister of Railways, Hon. 


was carried out 
The Pas was awarded to the 
Foundry Company. The 


the construction of the 
awarded to J. D. McArthur, 


in 1912. 


route, aS an 


contracts 
railway 
in 


ago, the 
River settlers came via York 
It was late: 
outlet, 
as such, politicians 
pinned their faith and bid for support. 
provide both a_ of 


Fac- 


and 


outlet 


; said to have been first agitated in 1876. 
t will become a reality in 1916, accord- 
The firct 
sod of the railway was turned at The 
Pas on September’ 6th, 1910, by the then 
Geo. P 
Graham, on which occasion the ceremony 
with considerable éclat. a 
In April of 1912 the contract for the big 
bridge across the Saskatchewan River at 


three 
divisions, that for the final section, Split 
Lake to Port Nelson, a distance of one 
hundred and sixty-five miles, being let 





see a gleam of hope in its future, and 
those who have ever been steadfast be- 
lievers in its feasibility and vast possi- 
bilities are treated more seriously than 
in the early days of the agitation for th« 
route. In the vicissitudes of the project 
and during the long struggle of conflict- 
ing interests and political variations, 
even the more optimistic Westerners 
have never fully realized the immense 
possibilities of the undertaking. 
Fortunately, Canada some 
really great Canadians, and to these may 
be ascribed all honor for the consistent 
advocacy and indefatigable efforts neces- 
sary to a realization of this stupendous 
enterprise, which is likely to give to Can- 
ada a new impetus at what might be 
termed a psychological period in the 
nation’s history. these leadeis 
Canadian progress is Hon. Frank 
Cochrane, Minister of Railways and Can- 
, als, under whose direction the creation 
of the Hudson Bay railway and terminals 
is being carried to completion. The Gov- 
ernment had to decide whether the ter- 
minus of the railway would be at the 
mouth of the Churchill River or at the 
. estuary of the Nelson River. Engineers 
have made varied reports, but as it was 
question of paramount importance, 
Hon. Mr. Cochrane decided to investigate 
for himself conditions at tidewater of the 


possesses 


One oft 


Canada Northern Sea. So in 1912 he made the 
for trip into the wilderness of the north, 
were travelling via the western watercourses, 


mostly by canoe to Hudson Bay, and re- 
turning by steamer to Halifax. Since 
then a wonderful transformation has 
taken place at Port Nelson, for this was 
the site finally determined upon for Can- 
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Terminal yards ania a Canadians generally, especi- 
of the Hudsor ies Ship-ways ally in the east, entertain some 
ay Railway at ire being erect Hrejudice ~he ‘ > srpris 
rhe Pas. The re ere. 2 srejudice When an _ enterprise, 
ulvert, wher ese a tug is o matter how important, is as- 
ompleted al ing b t it soris . ware ay oa) 
rry fourteen ot Steinem or iated with Hudson Bay, al- 
tracks, and can it de a enone of though the temperature of its 
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possibilities of the vast region 
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versa, is As a realization of the practicability they have chills at the thought of a 
of the Hudson Bay route draws near, Canadian seaport city in latitude 57, 
there are an increasing number who can although Great Britain is in the same 


latitude; they do not enthuse over a 
national expenditure of $25,000,000 or 
more, the possible sum requisite to build 
the railway four hundred odd miles and 
to create the huge terminal facilities nd 
harbor improvements at Port Nelson. 

Neither do they enthuse over the ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000 necessary in the 
creation of the new Welland Canal in the 
Niagara fruit district. These are mere 
incidents in the national development of 
a vast country. The people of the United 
States might evince enthusiasm over the 
building of the Panama Canal and its con- 
sequent effect upon trade routes, but that 
is their way. The fact of Canada sending, 
for the Russian Government, an_ ice- 
breaker to Archangel on the border of 
the Arctic circle in about latitude 67 
(far north of Port Nelson), to keep the 
harbor there open during the winter 
months of the war, is another mere inci- 
dent to Canadians, notwithstanding its 
important aspect when considered in con- 
nection with a probability of even an all- 
year route via Hudson Bay. 


AN ALL-YEAR ROUTE? 


Dr. Robert Bell, F.R.S., who was for 
years head of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, and one of the men most familiar 
with the Hudson Bay region, referred to 
the fact that the tidewater extended for 
a considerable distance up stream on the 
Nelson River, and that the channel is al- 
ways open. He further declared that: “It 
is impossible that there should at any 
time in the twelve months be difficulty in 
navigating Hudson Straits, for they are 
upon tidewater and more than that the 
waters of the Gulf Stream come back this 
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way from the north of the coast of 
Europe. The Hudson Bay Railway will 
always have an open port.” 

John Armstrong, the former chief en- 
gineer of the Hudson Bay Railway sur- 
veys, concluded his report of 1909 with 
the significant sentence that: “The fact 
that ships may enter and leave Port Nel- 
son all the year round is a fact worth 
remembering when the possibilities of war 
are considered.” 

Such important statements from 
authentic sources are perhaps too opti- 
mistic for the average person to believe, 
especially as there have since been con- 
tradictory reports. Yet, nevertheless, 
they are no doubt well founded. Even 
those who have for years urged the cre- 
ation of the route as an additional and 
cheaper outlet for the increasing grain 
crops of the West, as the probable solu- 
tion of an important transportation prob- 
lem, with the possibility of an open route 
for a few months, at least, have possibly 
never seriously considered the project in 
any other light. Still, with the growing 
impression that, once the route is estab- 
lished and confidence in it created, it will 
develop into much more than the grain 
route that was at first contemplated, 
opinion is likely to undergo a considerable 
change concerning its possibilities, as a 
realization of the magnitude and revolu- 
tionary nature of the undertaking is 
brought home to Canadians of both East 
and West. 

Canadians as a whole do not fully grasp 
the significance of what is being achieved 
in the wilderness of Northern Manitoba, 
nor do they realize that this great na- 
tional enterprise, upon which so much has 
been staked, will cost the Dominion the 
millions of dollars 
it will. That it is 
money well spent, 
however, is con- 
ceded by all who 
are in a position 
to judge of the 
merits of the na- 
tional undertak- 
ing. If the origi- 
nal estimates may 
be relied upon and 
the projected un- 
dertakings are 
carried to comple- 
tion—and there is 
every reason to 
believe that they 
will be success- 
fully consummat- 
ed on even a more s 

. Views on the 
extensive scale ae. ol eomubie 
than originally tion of the Hud 
contemplated— ‘e" Bay railway 
the aggregate 
cost for the construction of the 
railway, terminal facilities and 
elevators, and harbor improve- 
ments, will be $21,491,340. This 
is exclusive of lighthouse and buoying 
and other aids to navigation. Five million 
dollars is being spent at Port Nelson in 
harbor work, piers and dredging, alone. 

3esides, two $2,000,000 elevators, with a 
combined capacity of 8,000,000 bushels, 
were in the original plans. 

According to the revised mileage of the 
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railroad, the exact distance from The 
Pas to Port Nelson is 424 miles. The steel 
has been laid over two hundred miles, or 
half of the way, and a train service is in 
in operation that far by the contractors 
of the road. The road is being pushed 
forward, and already is graded a distance 
of about three hundred miles, while the 
grading to Port Nelson will be completed 
this coming summer. A tote road has been 
made this winter from the “end of steel” 
to Port Nelson, and a stage route is con- 
templated in connection with the train 
service next winter, with possibly better 
summer communication by water than 
heretofore. 

At the Manitou crossing of the Nelsan 
River, little more than half-way to Port 
Nelson, one of the larger bridges required 
en route, will be built. The Manitou cross- 
ing is particularly favorable for bridge 
building, the river here being confined to 
one channel of less than two hundred and 
fifty feet in width, and the banks being of 
perpendicular granite rock, are so suited 
as to make it possible to chose the desired 
elevation above the water, and in reality 
the rock on either side provides natural 
supports for the span. Another even more 
important bridge is required at Kettle 
Rapids, near Mileage “300,” where a good 
crossing has been secured about one thou- 
sand feet in length over all, with a canti- 
lever span of about six hundred and fifty 
feet over the main channel. 


WHERE THE ROAD WILL RUN. 


The region through which the Hudson 
Bay Railway will run should attract many 
visitors, if only to obtain a glimpse of the 
wonderfully picturesque scenery in the 
great northland, where the sunshine is 













longer and the daylight hours conse- 
quently greater than in more southerly 
parts of the Dominion. Thus in the sum- 
mer months growth is going on when 
elsewhere it is at a standstill. Here, too, 
one.enjoys those bright nights so frequent 
in the north, when the Aurora Borealis is 
a sight worth seeing; for these northern 
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lights almost eliminate darkness at times. 

After the first fifty miles from The Pas 
and the summit is passed, for the re- 
mainder of the distance the railroad grade 
is downward to tidewater at Port Nelson 
The altitude of The Pas is 856 feet so 
that, in the four-hundred-mile run, the 
sea level is reached by gradual incline o1 
descent. The ruling, northbound grade 
from The Pas to Nort Nelson is twenty- 
one feet to a mile, while the ruling south- 
bound grade is thirty-one feet to a mile. 
The curvature averages eleven degrees to 
the mile. 

The location of the railway, as finally 
decided upon by the engineers, is through 
the natural valley of the Churchill and 
Nelson Rivers, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion from The Pas to Port Nelson. En 
route, no serious curves are encountered. 
The first portion of the road runs through 
a comparatively level country, affording 
favorable grades both ways. After pass- 
ing Setting Lake, the country traversed 
is a level clay one, with occasional out- 
croppings of rock. Beyond Manitou 
Rapids it continues smooth clay soil, vary- 
ing in depth, but sufficient everywhere, 
sloping gently and uniformly to Hudson 
Bay. In places there is a surface alluvial 
and decayed vegetable deposit, but the 
clay subsoil is below. 

THE AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES. 

Nearly opposite the first divisional 
point, and near the entrance to Partridge 
Crop Lake, about midway to the Bay, it is 
very beautiful and park-like, with no moss 
on the surface. It is well suited for farm- 
ing, as the land is high with alluvial clay 
banks. Further on, at Split Lake, where 
there is a Hudson Bay post and quite a 
settlement, it has been amply 
demonstrated that all kinds of 
garden vegetables grow to per- 
fection, while experiments in 
growing wheat, barley and oats 
have been very satisfactory. 
Much of the land around Gull 
Lake, an expansion of the Nel- 
son River, is also excellent, with 
natural drainage 
towards Hudso1 
Bay, and the pos- 
sibilities for agri- 
culture are good. 
There is plenty of 
alluvial clay soil 
of a blue and yel- 
low tinge. The 
forests had been 
fire-swept, but the 
remains of burnt 






stumps are of con- 
siderable size, in- 
dicating that 
when the country 
was wooded the 
trees were quite 
large. Much of 
the burned-over area and the river banks 
in August may be found blue and red 
with berries. 

The vast resources of the Hudson Bay 
region are but little known. There is good 
reason to believe, however, that it is rich 
in different kinds of minerals; which will, 
doubtless, be demonstrated as prospecting 





proceeds. Already some prospecting has 
been done in the vicinity of Herb Lake, 
and here some very good gold values have 
been discovered. The district may be the 
scene of the next great “gold rush.” At 
any rate, there is ample scope for specu 
lation on this score. 

Dr. Bell in his various reports as chief 
of the Geological Survey, in earlier years 
of exploration predicted that valuable dis- 
coveries would follow the opening up of 
the country. 

J. B. Tyrrell, of the Dominion Geolo}ri- 
cal Survey, who explored the Hudson Ba: 
in 1902 and later has described the min- 
erals of the region, which included exten- 
sive deposits of iron and jasper and labra- 
dorite and copper, and also gold, mica, 
graphite, asbestos and lignite coal in 
varying quantities. Mr. Tyrrell also 
dealt with the fisheries of the bay and de- 
scribed the walrus, the harp seal, the 
ringed seal, the fresh-water seal, the 
white whale, the narwhal, the bow-head 
whale, all of considerable value and fair- 
ly numerous. Among the fish in the lakes 
and rivers of the Nelson region were 
sturgeon, salmon trout, whitefish, pike 
and pickerel, all quite numerous. 

Along the route of the Hudson Bay 
tailway and the tributaries of the Hud- 
son River there is considerable forest 
growth and standing timber. That much 
of this will be found suitable for the saw- 
mill is quite probable; that extensive 
quantities of it is well adapted for pulp- 
wood is certain. Groves of birch, poplar 
and spruce apepar at many points. Some 
of the spruce has grown toa considerable 
size. Forest fires have unfortunately de- 
stroyed much of the forest in the north. 


THE PROBLEMS OF WATER POWER. 
Just what part the titanic water-powers 
of the Nelson and tributary rivers will 
play in the future development of the 
Hudson Ray region is not easy to predict, 
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power now running to waste will be 
utilized. 

Lynx Falls at the eastern end of Set- 
ting Lake is forty-three feet in height 
and for scenery is unsurpassed. One may 
tand here upon a ledge of the granite 
rock and gaze with awe at tumbling water 
above and below. Just below is Sandy 
Falls, forty-two feet high, also very 
pretty and well suited for water-power 
development. Running parallel to the rail- 
way, mostly north of it, and beginning 
about sixty miles north-east of The Pas, 
is the Metishto River, and then the Grass 
River, and a continuous chain of water- 
ways, a series of lakes linked together by 
rivers, until Split Lake is reached anu 
joined by the Nelson River. Into the lowe) 
Nelson, Split and Gull Lakes empty, after 
having received the waters of the Grass 
River, with its onrushing waters of 
numerous lakes, falling in succession over 
magnificent rapids and even competing 
with the great Niagara in claiming ad- 
miration for Nature’s handiwork. Kettle 
Rapids, just over one hundred miles from 
the mouth of the Nelson River, is a cul- 
mination of the long rapids which begin at 
Gull Lake. Then, thirty miles further 
down stream Limestone Rapids com- 
mence, where the Limestone River con- 
flues with the Nelson River. 

A report recently prepared under the di- 
rection of the Department of the Interior, 
gives a list of nineteen available water- 
powers on the Nelson River, varying from 
seventeen to fifty-two feet heads, and 
aggregating 2,548,505 horse-power. 

Just below the Shell Rapids and whirl- 
pool, near Manitou Rapids, a number of 
little crosses have been erected from time 
to time to tell of the sad and tragic deaths 
of men who have lost their lives there, 
and whose bodies could not even be re- 
covered. These serve as a reminder of the 
danger of cataracts and whirlpools, and 
make an indelible impression upon the 
traveler who is fortunate enough to suc- 
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but that they are destined to be utilized to 
good advantage cannot be denied. It is 
not improbable that, with the completior 
of communication between seaport and 
the interior, and the establishment of 
transportation facilities, pulp industries 
will be established at some of the excel- 
lent sites between Port Nelson and The 
Pas, when some of the enormous water- 
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Left: Standing Rock Falls, near Manitou Cross 
ing, 270 miles from Port Nelson. 
Centre: Lynx Falls, at the east end of Setting 
Lake, “even competing with the Great Niagara.” 
Right: A closer view of Lynx Falls. 


cessfully shoot these rapids and escape 
the treacherous whirlpool. 

After leaving the railroad at Mileage 
“130,” the trip to Port Nelson is made by 
canoe for the most part still. Rounding 
Flamborough Head the first view of Hud- 
son Bay is obtained. The width of the 
river here would probably be over a mile 
and a half, while its high clay banks are 
possibly one hundred and twenty-five feet, 
viving the traveler somewhat thrilling 
sensations as the bay is neared. 

Marvelous activity prevails here. Over 
seven hundred men are to be seen work- 
ing like beavers, much of their work 
extending into the night. The operation 
of a steam-shovel on the embankment, 
earving out the hillside, the puffing of 
small terminal locomotives, tugging their 
heavy loads, combined to impress the 
visitor. 

Ship-ways have been erected, and upon 
these a tug is being built for the harbor 
improvements, possibly the nucleus of a 
future ship-building industry on the 
shore. 

There will be no relaxation of energy 
until the great sloping elevation, where 
Port Nelson is to be built, has been trans- 
formed into a big Canadian seaport, with 
its extensive terminal facilities. 

The erection of a lighthouse at Port 
Nelson, which will guide the mariners of 
that northern sea into the harbor, was 
commenced last season. 

As recently as February 10, this year, 
G. R. Ray, M.P.P., who was for twelve 
years chief officer of the Hudson Bay 
Company at York Factory (near Port 
Nelson), and the first legislative repre- 
sentative for the new constituency of 
Nelson-Churchill, greatly augmented, by 
his personal knowledge, the fund of avail- 
able information concerning the Hudson 
Bay region. In the Manitoba Legislature, 
in an inspiring speech, full of vivid pre- 
sentation of the subject, he described the 
varied resources and vast possibilities of 
his far-reaching constituency. It had 
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fallen to his lot to second the address from 
the throne, and he availed himself of the 
opportunity to make more fully known 
what was being, and likely to be, achieved 
in the establishment of the Hudson Bay 
route. Let us quote from his address. _ 

“There were things in abundance,” de- 
clared Mr. Ray, “many of them proved; 

Continued on Page 85. 
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Gentlemen: A Story of the 
MADGE 


WO gen- 
tlemen B VY 
of the 
road _ slouched Pt ies.te 


along the slimy 
ties in the di- 
rection of the 
water tank. An 
all-day rain 
had given 
place at dusk 
to a searching 
wind, and the 
men bent into 
it, shoulders 
humped, hands 
driven deep in 
pockets, silent- 
ly. Now and 
again its shrill 
scream  drop- 
ped to a low 


whine above 
which could 
presently be 
heard the 
steady drip of 
water. 


“Gosh,” mut- 
tered one, “I 


never knowed 
three miles so 
long! Seems 


a couple o’ 
years since we 
left Danton.” 

The other 
shivered and 
withdrew even 
further into 
his clothes. He 
looked like 
some peculiar 
species of tur- 
tle with his head inside the shell. 

“Tis a right far piece,” his tones were 
muffled. “Nothin’ colder than hearin’ 
water drippin’ in a winter wind; I’m 
tryin’ to imagine it’s cawfee.” 

They halted at the tank for the second 
time that night. Buz flung out his arms 
in great circles and stamped about on the 
grass which squeaked as his huge boots 
alternately sucked up and pressed out the 
moisture. His fingers were too stiff to 
light a match; already the coffee and 
sinkers he had eaten at a Hamburger 
joint lay like a frozen lump against his 
ribs, and he would have given much for 
a long stiff pull at a dark brown bottle. 

The Philadelphia Kid was scraping 
about in his endeavor to find a dry enough 
place to sit down. It was one of the best 
things he did--sitting down. At last he 
turned grumblingly to his partner. 

“Blamed cold fer ridin’ on the outside, 
to-night,” he said. “Wisht we could chum 
in with a real human ‘shack.’ The inside 
of a caboose’d look right welcome! I’m 
wet clean th’oo, so wet I gotta mind to 
light a fire.” 

“T call that kinder takin’ chances, Kid,” 
protested the other, blowing on his 
fingers. “’Member what we seen a while 


ago.” 





He pointed to one of the supports of the 
water tank and the Kid struck a match 
better to inspect the legend rudely carved 
there. They had seen it upon disembark- 
ing from the cattle car, at dusk, but had 
made straight for town and food in spite 
of its warning. Even a tramp must take 
risks for food. 

The inscription was: 
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Buz paused in his Marathon long 
enough to look over the Kid’s shoulder 
and comment: “Tuffy Bangs sure is some 
guy! Wouldn’t s’prise me none whatever, 
if we wuz to catch him some’eres along 
the line. He’s travelin’ east an’ he blew by 
here—is to-day the 12th, Kid?” 

“Ton” 

“Then he wuz here yestiddy.” 

The Kid studied the picture-writing 
earnestly. 

“Don’t say whether he wuz passin’ 
th’oo, or whether he laid up a spell in 
Danton.” He took out his knife and began 
to carve a letter below Tuffy’s message. 
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Buz laughed. 

“Any one’d 
think you wuz 
R E a white fur 
rabbit, Kid, to 
hear you talk! 
Reckon a live 
’un like Bangs 
is goin’ to lay 
around a burg 
with two 
watchful eyes 
on the lookout 
fer strangers 
and waitin’ to 
land ’em in the 
cooler?” 

The cryptic 
marking on the 
post told the 
tramps that 
Danton’s civic 
authorities 
were not light- 
ing up the 
“Welcome” 
sign for stran- 
gers. They had 
therefore made 
a cautious way 
to the stand of 
Galipolus who 
corroborated 
Tuffy’s warn- 
ing with a few 
elaborations. It 
seemed that 
several daring 
second - storey 
raids, success- 
fully pulled 
off, had made 
the citizens 
shy of transi- 
ents except those personally conducted by 
the Y.M.C.A., or the local Order of Moose. 

“Polis got nobodee,” explained the 
Greek, grinning as he poured their coffee, 
“so somebodee gotta be he-goat.” 

Having no desire to be transformed by 
the long arm of the law into this butting 
farm-yard dependent, the partners hasti- 
ly washed down the sinkers, grabbed a 
couple of sandwiches and skirted the 
town, back to the tank, there to await the 
coming of the east-bound train. Under 
the circumstances it could not come too 
soon. 

“T sure do wisht we could catch Tuffy,” 
Buz continued. “Gee, but he’s some kid! 
We beat it from Dee-troit to the coast— 
him an’ me, onct—Gosh, you never seen 
such a fellow for gettin’ pies. Seemed as 
if the dames couldn’t refuse him! An’ 
honest, Kid, I’m givin’ you no dope, he had 
that cute a way with dawgs, I never had 
my pants onct bit into!” 

He chuckled and was about to resume 
his reminiscences, when the vibration of 
the track announced the on-coming train. 

Immediately Tuffy and his charms 
were forgotten. The two men took up 
positions behind the nearest and largest 
trees, revolving a point at a time so as to 
keep well out of the radius of light and a 
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conscientious brakeman’s vision. They 
crouched against the slippery bark and 
waited. 

A little farther away—perhaps fifty 
yards nearer Danton—another figure 
crouched on the opposite side of the track, 
inaware that he was to have companions 
on his journey. For he, teo, waited the 
coming and halting of the east-bound 
train, and an inconspicuous means of get- 
ting away from town. He shook with cold 
and his teeth rattled in his head, despite 
the fact that he was warmly dressed in 
clothes of a different cut from those be- 
longing to Buz and his companion. Be- 
side, he was perfectly dry. 

The engine’s headlight split the black- 
ness; a whistle tore through the silence 
and shamed the noisy howling of the 
wind. The two men edged round the trees 
and the figure farther off melted into a 
fence post for the moment, quivering 
there and holding his breath. 

Slower and slower moved the freight. 
[t stopped, and the autocrat of the caboose 
swung off and uncoupled the engine so 
that it could shunt unhindered a length 
ahead and stand beneath the tank. He 
walked the distance from forward car to 
the rear, making grotesque shadows with 
his lantern on the trickling tree trunks, 
then as the engine lumbered back, he 
called sharply to the man ahead. A few 
laconic sounds were bandied back and 
forth, there was the click of a pin being 
shot into place; a quiver ran down the 
line of cars, as with a cough, a snort and 
a hissing jet of steam, the engine gathered 
speed until it settled down to a regular 
chug-a-chug, and thirty per. 

Cautiously Buz raised his head above 
the top of a car and looked rearward. 
Silhouetted against the murky blue of 
the night sky another head protruded 
from an opening about two lengths away. 
The outline of the hat proclaimed its 
wearer to be an unexpected traveler, and 
Buz agilely ducked. 

Comfort is largely a matter of habit. 
To the ordinary person accustomed to 
Morris chairs and leather upholstered 
spine-benders, concentrated thinking 
would be impossible hanging from the 
ladder of a swaying box car. No so with 
3uz. He hooked an arm in one rung, 
found leverage for his feet upon another, 
and resting a part of his anatomy upon a 
third gave himself up to deep reflection. 

It would not likely be the ‘shack,’ for a 
brakeman would have no particular ob- 
ject in leaving the warmth of his palatial 
caboose. His vigilance in these enlight- 
ened days is not required as of yore; he 
has no need to sally forth at all hours 
upon the peremptory toot of a whistle. A 
down-grade holds no horror for him, to- 
day, for his up-to-date train is equipped 
with air-brakes, and he can slumber 
peacefully in the caboose dreaming of 
those by-gone years when constant racing 
up and down a swaying running-board 
was the order for a bleak and frosty 
night. Beside, the hat was not that of a 
shack. 

“It’s a strong arm, damn him,” mut- 
tered Buz. “Plainclothes and loaded for 
bear, I bet.” 

This morose reflection was somewhat 
palliated by that which followed. 

“Well, they can’t find nothin’ on us, 
any way.” 
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He waited patientiy a long time, watch- 
ing the vague forms race by. The trees 
ran along like a low mountain range and 
the telegraph poles jumped up at regular 
intervals for all the world like giant 
fingers pointing at him. Then, wearied of 
inaction, Buz climbed to the top once more 
and reconnoitred. The coast was clear, 
so he wriggled up and along the interven- 
ing space, after the manner of a serpent. 
He had negotiated nearly the entire dis- 
tance between his original position and 
the space from which the unfamiliar hat 
emerged, when it rose again suddenly, and 
turned directly toward him. 

Buz sat up, tense; he prepared to dis- 
pute his right to travel, with anything 
short of a squad of bluecoats, but to his 
astonishment, the head went down more 
swiftly than it had come up. Evidently 
he had given the owner of it a_ bad 
moment. 

“Tf it ain’t a Strong Arm, and it ain’t 
the shack,” he mused, “there’s only one 
guess left—it’s another Bo. Gosh, I wisht 
it’d be Tuffy!” 

Covering the rest of the distance bold- 
ly, he peered down between the cars. The 
huddle figure there, suggested a white 
face, and terrified eyes; the clinging 
hands which showed white against a dark 
background told of bitten finger nails and 
bloodless lips. The whole attitude argued 
an unfamiliarity with freights. 

“Hi, you,” called Buz. 
goin’?” 

An answer was mumbled up to him. 

“Come on up,” he invited, signalling the 
Kid, whose head appeared just then from 
the rear of the train. He swung along 
easily and presently dropped to a sitting 
posture beside his pal. Buz _ pointed 
downward and the Kid gave a whistle. 
They pulled the boy who clung desperate- 
ly to the ladder, up to the top, and sat him 
between them. They had to hold him on. 
He was as awkward and unhappy on No. 
749 as Buz would have been mounted upon 
the hump of a staggering camel. 

“What’s your monniker?” shouted the 
Kid in the boy’s ear. 

He shrank away without answering. 
Conversation was not easy; the rumbling 
and grinding of a freight always have to 
be taken into consideration. Therefore, 
the laconic speech and sign-language of 
tramps. 

With no spoken word, the Kid signalled 
his partner, the question: 

“What is it?” 

And Buz understanding the peculiar 
jerk of his pal’s head, returned the dumb 
answer: 

“T dunno.” 

Every experienced railroad man will 
assert that he can tell when the train is 
about to stop quite some time before there 
is any appreciable difference in the rate 
of speed; the Gentlemen of the Road also 
recognized this sensation and, feeling it 
upon them, immediately following their 
signals, they slid down between the two 
cars even before a bobbing light flashed 
from the rear. The brakeman was pre- 
paring to make his way to the front of 
the train. 

Force of habit prompted him to stop 
and lower his lantern at regular inter- 
vals. The boy who was the last down 
saw this move and it frightened him. 

“He'll catch us,” he cried wildly. 


“Where you 


“What if he does?” demanded Buz, 
brazenly. “It won’t be the first time for 
either of us.” 

“We can’t be no more’n a couply miles 
from Hawkeston, anyway,” said Phila- 
delphia Kid. hah 

He and his partner were swinging out 
from the car ready to jump if necessary. 
The boy trying to imitate them was in 
imminent peril of losing his hold, and his 
life. 

A light flashed above them and a chunk 
of coal struck the Kid on his head. 

“Hi, you bums, git off there,” called a 
voice. 

“All right. But you can’t expect us to 
jump yet; we’re liable to break our 
necks,” replied Buz in a conversational 
effort to gain time. 

“So much the better,” came the reply. 
“Quick, now, I ain’t goin’ to stan’ no 
foolin’.’ 

And the shack who evidently knew his 
business sat down not only to see that 
his orders were carried out but to be a 
little more convenient to the tramps with 
the toe of his boot. 

The Philadelphia Kid was nothing if 
not a good jumper. He had practised the 
art long and faithfully. He was rather 
proud of his ability to remove himself 
unaided by hand or boot from a swiftly 
moving train. Therefore, he bent himself 
low, swayed out testingly a couple of 
times, then gracefully stepped from the 
train. His feet had hardly touched the 
ground before a bundle of clothes hurtled 
past him, and rolled drunkenly into the 
ditch. 

“Haw, haw!” shouted Buz, swinging 
successfully off. And even the uncom- 
promising shack joined in the hilarious 
uproar. 

When the boy was helped to his feet, 
the train was some distance ahead and, 
even in the event of their catching it, the 
possibility of placating the shack or crew 
was small. 

“The kind of guy who’s bound to rise 
in his profesh,” mocked the Kid, satiri- 
cally. “Be president of the road some 
day, all on ’count of his conscientious dis- 
charge of duty. Huh!” 

So, philosophers that they were, they 
prepared to make themselves comfortable 
on the road for the balance of the night. 

They set the boy to gathering fire- 
wood, and soon had a good blaze going. 
His fall into the ditch had not added to 
his comfort, and he was now almost as 
wet as the tramps, themselves. But, al- 
though shivering with cold he made no 
effort to draw near to the welcoming 
warmth; instead he kept as far as possi- 
ble out of the fire’s glow. 

3uz sought in the mysterious recesses 
of his clothing and finally extracted what 
appeared to be a bundle of old papers. 
The Kid followed suit; then they un- 
wrapped to the boy’s astonished gaze 
two healthy meat sandwiches. Nor was 
this all. With the finnikiness of a New 
York epicure they seasoned this refresh- 
ment with a mixture of salt and pepper 
also carried somewhere about their per- 
sons. It might be noted in passing that 
these condiments form an infallible part 
of a tramp’s outfit; never is he found 
without them. 

Seeing that the boy was unprepared 
for the feast, they shared their food with 
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him. At first he refused it, but once hav- 
ing tasted it he ate hungrily—as though 
eating had escaped his memory for many 
hours past. They sized him up with the 
unerring judgment of astute readers of 
men. 

A small, fair boy, obviously of the up- 
per class, obviously accustomed to the 
best that money can buy, he was the sort 
of lad who could resist everything except 
temptation. Pleasures which are sup- 
posed to be the perquisites of manhood 
had left their marks upon him; dissipa- 
tion was no stranger, and yet he could 
scarcely have been more than twenty. It 
was apparent that his nerve was utterly 
broken, if he ever had any. He had 
reached the hysterical state to which some 
youthful persons come, when they pray— 
but are afraid—to die! 

Suddenly out of a long silence, punctu- 
ated only by his noisy chewing, Buz asked, 

“Say, what you goin’ to do with all 
that money, boy?” 

Startled horror told him that he had 
made a correct guess. More, the lad, 
taken unawares, clapped his hand to his 
breast pocket. Then recovering himself, 
he felt inside his coat for a mauve silk 
handkerchief, and with admirable, though 
tardy, self-posses- 
sion he blew his 
nose beforeasking. 

“What money?” 

“That wad 
you’ve got in your 
pocket.” 

“Humph!” he 
said. “You’re in 
the wrong pew. 
I’ve got no wad, 
I’m dead broke, or 
I wouldn’t be rid- 
ing on a freight. 
Here ... you two 
... let go of me 
«+ Ber” 

There was no 
help. His cry died 
in his throat as 
the two men went 
through his pock- 
ets. Then, while 
the Kid sat heavi- 
ly upon him, Buz 
opened the wallet 
and in the flicker- 
ing firelight, 
counted out two 
thousand dollars. 

“Good Lord, 
baby,” he turned 
a wondering 
glance toward the 
helpless, recum- 
bent figure, “Gentlemen,” he began 
“Where in the 
world did you get 
it? It’s a wonder that you didn’t bring 
the safe along, too, to keep it in!” 

The captive lay inert. Not only his 
nerve but his strength was gone. He did 
not answer. 

“Looks good to me,” remarked the Kid, 
cheerfully. “Ain’t seen such a wad for a 
considerable time. Let’s send him back 
for more, Buz.” 

Under cover of like facetiousness, the 
partners exchanged signs in their un- 
canny, silent way, and signalled for im- 
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mediate flight. Buz rose and stretched 
himself elaborately; the Kid doubled his 
knees preparatory to a sudden rise. Sim- 
ultaneously, they bolted, making with 
singleness of purpose for a clump of 
bushes a few yards away, and from be- 
hind which they could easily repel an an- 
ticipated attack. 

But none came. Instead, the boy arose, 
looked despairingly after them, then as 
though not caring what they did, he 
walked closer into the glancing light and 
unclasped an ugly-looking knife. No 
sooner had the gleam of the blade flashed, 
than Buz, with an oath, covered the dis- 
tance in a second. and grasped the boy 
in a firm grip. 

“My God,” he cried, angrily, “would you 
cut your fool throat before our very eyes 
and get us hung for murder? Have you 
forgotten that the blamed shack seen you 
with us?” His voice rose high and he 
finished with an oath. 

“Aw, give him a quarter, Buz,” sug- 
gested the Kid with an ugly scowl “Or 
you might give him a tap on the nut 
that’ll keep him quiet till we mosey on a 
bit.” 

“Yes, yes, kill me,’ 


’ 


begged the boy. 
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, and at the word the two tatterdemalion relics of 


themselves and squared their shoulders 


“T should have thrown myself from the 
train, but I hadn’t the nerve. But I could 
let you do it. for God’s sake, don’t 
refuse!” 

For five minutes he prayed to them 
with a fierce earnestness that he had 
never employed to the rightful Recipient 
of prayer. He would even give them a 
written confession exonerating them, he 
said. 

From his disjointed ravings they pieced 
together a story—such an old grey-whis- 








kered story; rust and cobwebs clung all 
over it. Yet, it’s grim tragedy is always 
new, and though Buz and the Kid recog- 
nized it before half of it was told, they 
were held by a something, they knew not 
what, that forced them to stay near the 
boy, and to listen. 

“So your Pa ain’t had no time to train 
you, since your Ma died, has he, sonny?” 
Buz laid his hand on the boy’s arm with 
a grip which might have been friendly, 
or the reverse. He hardly cared. “You 
just grew up with the rest of the boys, I 
reckon. An’ you wuz one of them wild 
young bloods who didn’t miss much in 
the way of sparklin’ suppers an’ joyous 
riotin’, eh? That’s what comes of havin’ 
too much money lyin’ around, without 
workin’ for it! Figger out what you'd 
do, Philadelphy Kid, if your pa was 
Henry Needham, of the First National. 
Wouldn’t it be a cinch? Just the same 
with little Harvey, here, that Pa don’t 
realize has growed up. He walks in an’ 
helps himself to two thousand bucks an’ 
jumps a freight.’”’” He suddenly dropped 
his jocular manner and inquired sternly, 
“Who’s it for, boy? Cards, horses, or— 
a woman?” 

The miserable 
Z boy mumbled 
L, something from 
behind his hands, 
which the men 
had to bend close 
to hear. 

“Oh, I know the 
breed, damn ’em,” 
cursed Buz. 
= wy “Older than you, 
ty Pp Y/ wasn’t she? But 
fi j a looker, with a 
if voice like oil, and 
lots of pet names 
© to hand out when 

you walked right 
lf, in the front door, 
iG familiar-like, and 


Li called ‘Hello!’ It’d 
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make you feel 
4, right smart and 
"¢, husky to take her 
4, out—to the Races 
Y, or to the Movies 
/ —and to spend 
your money on 
her. She’d send 
you to the City 

Hotel for a couple 

of cold quarts—” 

He stopped and 
looked into the 
blazing eyes 
a which stared at 
‘ther days strengthened him, fascinated, 
from a drawn, 

white face. 

“Well,” he rapped out, sharply, “what 
happened then?” 

Too utterly spent to question, to with- 
hold; too utterly broken even to wonder 
at the tramp’s knowledge, Harvey whis- 
pered, 

“We used to play cards in the evenings; 
sometimes roulette. There were quite a 
lot of strangers coming to town, and they 
usually knew her. They’d play too. bis 
I didn’t always lose!” cried the boy fling- 

Continued on Page 82. 








SOLITARY figure on gal- 
loping horse, splashed with 
l mud from a pioneer road, 
his scarlet uniform swept by the 
wind and rain of an October 
morn-—this is the image recalled 
by Brock’s ride from Fort George 
to Queenston to save Canada. We 
revere Wolfe’s stealthy ascent of 
Quebec, we venerate the bravery 
of Laura Secord in her forest 
flight to Beaver Dams, but it is 
doubtful if we have quite grasped 
the dramatic heroism of Brock as 
he rode to his death in the first 
great battle of the Niagara fron- 
tier in 1812. 
i‘lushed with success at Detroit, 
which he left in charge of Proctor, 
Breck had hastily returned to 
Niagara. He knew the danger 
that awaited him. He was stung, 
too, by the conciliating policy of 


Prevost in agreeing to an armis ‘ 
tice. Yet he knew that in Van A 


Renssalaer he had a foe keen to - 

. *. 
avenge the recent American de- ™* 
feat. 


When Van Renssalaer paid a 
social visit to Fort George, Brock 
laughingly exhibited a 
pair of brass howit- 
zers he had taken at 
Detroit. 

“Oh, yes, they are 
all friends of mine. I 
must take them back,” 
was the reply. 

Brock’s days of 
waiting at Fort George 
were filled with anxi- 
ety. Victory at De- 
troit was no guaran- 
tee of victory here. 


Even two days before 


' =e »xcelle ikeness of or-Ge mf ; . ‘ 
the battle he was har- Above is an excelle nt like n f Maj r-General Sir Isaac Brock, from a painting by J. 
Parliament Buildings, T oronto. Below is a scene from the recent 


assed by news of 
threatened mutiny in 
the 49th Regiment at Queenston. Under 
the circumstances such a condition was 
exasperating. He sent Evans, his brigade- 
major, to Queenston on the 12th, and that 
officer dealt sternly with some of the 
mutineers. It is disagreeable reading that 
Brtish soldiers should have so behaved, 
but Earl Percy’s recent revelations re- 
garding British army material a century 
and more ago will warrant more candid 
writing of Britain’s glorious past. 

At any rate, Evans visited Queensto: 
the day before the battle, “in response to 
a complaint from Capt. Dennis, as his de 
tachment were in a mutinous state of 


mind.” Brock expressed his anxiety ‘ 
letter to Prevost on the 12th, in which 
he said: 
“Were it not for the numb , 
Americans in our ranks we 1 t 





defy all their efforts against this part 
of the provir ce,”’ 
Hi restiven« unde ? the arn istice to 


which Prevost had agreed was voiced in 


a letter to Prevost on the 11th. in which 
he said: 
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eutenary celebration. 


“I shall refrain as long as possible, 
under your excellency’s positive in- 
junction, from every hostile act, al- 
though sensible that each day’s delay 
gives him an advantage.” 


Writing to Proctor at Detroit on the 


11th and 12th, he repeated his disappoint- 


ment at the delay, and sent news of Wel- 
lington’s victory at Salamanca in Spain, 


in a brilliant campaign which he must 
sometimes have regretted missing. 


Thus while Evans was suppressing 


mutiny at Queenston, Brock was prepar 


ing for the invasion he felt was inevitable. 


While there was evidence that an Ameri- 


can force was massing at Four Mile 
t of Fort Niagara, 


a little to the « 
on Lake Ontario, the 
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ail of bullets from 
Lewiston which met Evans and every 
other British soldier visible at Queenston 
on the 12th, promised an outbreak of hos 
tilities from that cuarter. This and othe 
straws Evans laid before Brock on the 
night of the 12th, when he had galloped 
back from his disagreeable task up river. 
He reported to Brock, who was deeply 


impressed and directed the recall 
to the fort of all the militia in the 
neighborhood. 

Brock met his staff in a pro- 
longed council that night. As 
though conscious of a coming 
struggle, he paced the floor for 
hours. The council was marked by 
a lively discussion on the strength 
of the enemy and their likely 
place of landing. After the last 
of his staff, Macdonell, Glegg and 
Evans, had retired Brock sat 
alone writing. To his brother in 
England he wrote of the threat- 
ened invasion, and said: “If I 
should be beaten the province is 
inevitably gone.” 

Brock finally retired after mid- 
night, undoubtedly worn by the 
danger and uncertainty that beset 
him, but keyed up by the appre- 
hension of overshadowing events. 
Evans records that the distant 
cannonading by which he was 
awakened, occurred “shortly after 
two a.m.” though the intense 
darkness of that hour in the mid- 
dle of October, and the short time 
necessary to gallop to Queenston 
before daylight, would 
suggest a slightly 
later hour. In any 
event, Brock was at 
once awake and alert. 
He called for his 
horse, Alfred, a high- 
spirited animal which 
had been presented to 
him by Sir James 
Craig. So keen was he 
to start for Queens- 
ton that he did not 
wait for his aides, Col. 
Macdonell and Major 
Glegg, who followed 
shortly after. Save 
that trouble was 
known to be brewing up river, no plans 
for the day could yet be developed, and 
Brock merely warned the troops in the 
fort to be ready, believing the attack on 
Queenston might be only a feint. As he 
passed out the gates of Fort George, a 
dragoon, covered with mud from furious 
riding. handed him a despatch, announc- 
ing that the Americans had landed in 
force at Queenston. 

The town of Niagara was already astir 
from the threatened danger. Bells in the 
Church of St. Mark, which is still stand- 
ng, and in the courthouse, spread the 
alarm of the battle. Lights appeared in 
windows and the noise of spirited hoof- 
beats brought many a good citizen to the 
door with a prayer, “God bless and spare 
him.” 

Here enters the one element of senti- 
ment and romance of this heroic episode. 
Close by the commons stood the home of 
the Powells, in which as a guest, tarried 
Sophia Shaw, daughter of General 
Afneas Shaw, and sister of Mrs. Powell, 
but remembered in history as Brock’s 
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fiancée. General Shaw had served his 
King in the Revolutionary War, and in 
the winter of 1791-2 he had led a detach- 
ment of troops from New Brunswick to 
Montreal on snowshoes. During Brock’s 
visits to York he and Miss Shaw made 
love under the Willows, a grove planted 
by her father in what is now Bellwood’s 
Park. What more natural than that 
Sophia Shaw should make excuse to visit 
her sister at Niagara, to be near her 
soldier lover? Their last meeting was on 
the fateful morning of Queenston 
Heights. This incident was shrouded in 
uncertainty until the investigations of 
Walter R. Nursey, author of “The Story 
of Isaae Brock.” Mr. Nursey, through 
family connection, has had access to let- 
ters by Miss Shaw herself, which show 
that Brock called at the Powell house, 
already astir, received a cup of coffee on 
the porch from Miss Shaw, and there bade 
her farewell as he rode to battle. The 
world, therefore, gains a new light on an 
episode no less romantic than heroic; the 
picture of a gallant soldier in a crisis 
vielding to the impulse of the heart as his 
country called him to battle, while the 
cannon even then roared in his ears. 

With this touching scene history takes 
leave of Miss Shaw, whose subsequent life, 
in single devotion to the memory of her 
heroic lover, was passed in seclusion in 
Toronto. Lt.-Col. George Shaw, a hale 
veteran in the city’s retired militia, honors 
Miss Shaw’s name as that of a great- 
aunt. 

As Brock proceeded through the vil- 
lage there was cumulative evidence of the 
love in which he was held, and of the 
recognition of the serious danger the 
colony faced. The United Empire Loyal- 
ists, who largely comprised the popula- 
tion of the peninsula, were still smarting 
from the oppressions of the American 
revolutionary party. A few days previ- 
ously the Upper Canada Assembly had 
passed a resolution declaring that the 
Americans in invading Canada at the 
time “were dominated by Bonaparte,” and 
reminding Canadians in somewhat florid 
language that, “Now, you have an oppor- 
tunity of proving your attachment to the 
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parent state which contends for the re- 
lief of oppressed nations, the last policy 
of truth and liberty and the last refuge of 
oppressed humanity.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
3rock’s dash through the village to the 
battle should have profoundly moved all 
who saw him. Judge Ralph Clench and a 
few old half-pay officers hastened in his 
wake to Queenston to range themselves 
in the ranks of the volunteers. 

Now outside the limits of Niagara, 
Brock’s dash through a cold, wet, blustery 
October dawn took on the color of a 
soldier’s metallic duty, relieved by irre- 
pressible touches of his broad humanity. 

Jessie Mackenzie, living in the McFar- 
lane house on the road to Queenston, 
chronicled a century afterwards that 
Brock on his way to the battle had passed 
that way and at the top of the ravine 
“spoke to my grandfather.” Citizens and 
soldiers alike were alert; every one recog- 
nized that the fate of the Niagara fron- 
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tier and of Upper Canada was in the 
balance. 

Halfway to Queenston Brock was 
seized with the situation and made his 
plans accordingly. When he left Fort 
George he was in doubt where the attack 
would be made. As he galloped through 
the half light of morning he saw Fort 
Grey above Lewiston belching flames; 
and the batteries at Brown’s Point and 
Vrooman’s Point replying. At Fields he 
paused long enough to order a militia 
company to follow. Near Brown’s Point, 
three miles from Queenston, he met Lieut. 
S. P. Jarvis, of the York Volunteers, who 
had undertaken to carry word to the 
general of the impending battle. Jarvis’ 
horse was galloping so furiously that 
when he met Brock he could not stop. He 
shouted to the general as he flew by, “The 
Americans are crossing the river in 
force, sir.” Brock waved to him to follow, 
and when he had turned back and caught 
up, the general had already decided on his 
plan of action. He ordered Jarvis to gal- 
lop as rapidly as possible to Fort George 
and tell General Sheaffe to bring up his 
entire reserve and to let loose Brant’s 
Indian scouts. All doubt as to where the 
battle would take place had now passed, 
though after he reached Queenston 
Heights, Brock had sent word to Evans at 
Fort George to batter Fort Niagara to 
the utmost. Evans obeyed so successfully 
that though many buildings on the Can- 
adian side were burned by the hot shot, 
the defenders on the American side were 
for a time driven out of their fort. 

As Jarvis hastened to Fort George a 
mile further on he met Col. Macdonell, 
and a short time later, Major Glegg, rid- 
ing speedily to overtake their loved com- 
mander. At Brown’s Point, Brock, pur- 
suing his way to Queenston, paused for a 
moment, to find that Capt. Cameron, in 
charge of the York Volunteers there, had 
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Who, How 


The Canadian 


4 i AVONY LUMPKIN wears his hair 
ruffed up like that; a warning to 
expect good comedy. His whiskers 

generally need mowing. The back of his 

eck is fuzzy. He favors a linen collar 
with a flannel shirt. His necktie is never 
on straight, being either rucked up at the 
back or slewed round to one side. His coat 
fits as it pleases, his vest buttons are care- 
less, his trousers bag at the knees, and his 
shoes are apparently built for a man with 
twelve toes. 

Comfort, that’s what his dress spells— 
comfort and the sort. of unshorn strength 
one notices in geniuses and self-made mil- 
lionaires. This man treats clothes as a 
husk. His head is too busy to think of 
brushing and combing. The twinkle in his 


eye, bright, diamond-like—an Irish 
twinkle on his father’s side and his 
mother’s side too—is the Celtic fire made 


manifest, the beacon of a keen mind, the 
incandesence of a glad heart, the outward 
sign of an inward glow that has kept the 
snow off his soul for seventy years. 

What the deuce am I raving about? 
Why, Andy Broder, of course. I’ll intro- 
duce him more formally if you like—An- 
drew Broder, M.P., for Dundas in the 
Canadian House of Commons—but every- 
body else calls him Andy and he’ll be hurt 
if you don’t do it too. Andy is a title of 
love and honor. It means that the peo- 
ple have taken him to their bosoms and 
shortened his name as they usually do 
with their heroes and idols. 

Andy Broder has been A 
sundry ever since he can remember. The 
boys at school called him Andy and when 
he grew up human nature was so strong 
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in him that 
they called him 
Andy still. Un- 
til public life 
caught him up 
in 1875 and 
perhaps ten 
years after 
that he was a 
farmer and a 
general mer- 
chant; and he 
was always 
Andy to his 
customers. 
When he be- 
came Collector 
of Customs at 
Morrisburg in 
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" mangold wur- 
zels and things 
like that. And 
best test of all 
—he makes 
’em pay in 
money as well 
as anecdotes. 


The reward 
of virtue has 
been very 
ironical in 
Andy Broder’s 
case. He gave 
up a good Gov- 
ernment job to 
become a mem- 
ber of Parlia- 
ment, light- 
ened the dark- 
ness of Oppo- 
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ran for Parliament in 1892, having first 
taken an eleven years’ course in the On- 
tario Legislature, the voters turned out 
and elected him simply because he was 
the Handiest Andy at repartee in those 
parts. 

What’s in a name, asks Shakespeare? 
If it’s a nickname, everything. In the case 
of the member for Dundas it has led 
straight to a pinnacle of glory which he 
occupies yet, although of late years he 
has been not unanxious to change his 
pinnacle for one of a more permanent na- 
ture with a larger salary. 

I think if you trace it back you will find 
that that name Andy has its 
roots in the land. Andy Broder’s 
humor is racy of the soil, and 
what part of it isn’t racy of the 
soil is racy of the general store, 
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the embattled village philoso- 
phers who chew tobacco, whittle 
sticks and settle the affairs of 
the nation. Andy’s humor, I re- 
peat, is of that sort, the cream of 
common sense, long experience, 
plenty of time to ponder and re- 
volve and a whimsical imagina- 
tion. 


And Andy himself knows the 
source of his strength for, 
booked though he is for the next 
fat commissionership, he keeps 
his farm near Morrisburg and 
thus maintains his contact with 
the good, brown, inspiring earth. 
What’s more he is a real farmer, 
not a limousine farmer who 
raises scenery and a week-end 
taste for solitude, nor a Sabine 
farmer who raises sonnets and a 
mortgage, but a practical farmer 
who grows hay and potatoes and 


Government had nothing good enough 
in its gift for a good man like him. 
Andy was modest about it. He would 
have been satisfied to be a plain, ordinary 
Minister of Customs or something like 
that, but Doctor Reid was pounding at 
Premier Borden’s door about that time 
so Andy went home to the farm, taking 
nothing with him but hope. Three years 
later a railway commissionership fell in 
which would have filled Andy’s simple 
wants but again they told him to wait be- 
cause it was better on before. Bruno 
Nantel was translated to the railway com- 
missionership and Pierre Edouard Blon- 
din, who can walk a tight rope quite as 
cleverly as his famous namesake, became 
Minister of Inland Revenue, thus appro- 
priating the vacant shoes that should have 
belonged to Andy. In spite of these blows 
of fate, Andy reckons that his blessing is 
only postponed until after the next gen- 
eral election. He hopes to land something 
five years this side of the grave and when 
he is sick of hope he follows Solomon’s 
advice—goes back to the farm and com- 
forts himself with apples. 


However, the sun shines on and the 
lark sings and Andy Broder is as joyous 
as ever though a Government in power 
hasn’t quite as much use for a ray of sun- 
shine as an Opposition that is lost in the 
wilderness. One understands how Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier leans on the buoyant mirth 
and high spirits of George Graham and 
todolphe Lemieux, how he warms his 
courage at their lambent wisdom, how he 
finds them a lamp in the window on a 
stormy night, but one does not understand 
where Andy Broder comes in officially 
when his party has got all it wants. One 
doesn’t understand, I repeat, and that one 
is Andy Broder. He seems to have got 
lost in the shuffle but he is the same old 
bubbling, big-hearted Andy still. He can’t 








change his nature simply because his 
party has changed its spots—that is to 
say has gone from a wet spot to a dryer 
one higher up. 

Andy Broder has been called the Abe 
Lincoln of the Conservative party. That 
is to say, he has the gift of pertinent anec- 
dote. He can drive a point home with a 
funny story. Serious statesmen, who are 
not big enough to survive their own jokes, 
invariably put their good things on Andy 
Broder, just as they used to do on Abe 
Lincoln and John A. Macdonald. It’s the 
old game of duck-on-the-rock—Andy is 
the rock and the saucy sayings they pelt 
him with are the ducks. A man needs to 
be a colossal humorist to shoulder all the 
bon mots of his day and generation—some 
of them not so darned bon at that. Andy 
Broder classes up with Abe Lincoln and 
John A. in this respect at least. He may 
have fallen below them in_ political 
achievement but he ranks high as a 
raconteur. 

There are as many varieties of racon- 
teurs in the House of Commons as there 
are of pickles but Andy Broder is an easy 
first. To vary the metaphor he always 
bats .300 or over. He is a clean hitter. 
His stories can be told in the National 
League, the Federal League, the Ameri- 
can League or the Epworth League, and 
they will always raise a wholesome laugh. 
They can be told in a drawing-room. 
Worse ones have been heard from the pul- 
pit. Better ones do not circulate in the 
smoking-room of any sleeping car on the 
North American continent. They are good 
stories at any time of the day or night, 
in any company. The Lord’s Day Alliance 
could listen to them without scorching 
their ears. In fact they are not unlike 
parables. They not only adorn a moral 
but they put a tack in it. They smack of 
Socrates and Mark Twain and Theo- 
phrastus and a lot of other fellows that 
were wits in their day and will be wits 
for some time to come; but 
they are Andy’s own. There 
are only seven original jokes in 
the world so Andy must em- 
broider these permutations and 
combinations of smiling fancy 
himself. It is given to him to 
make these old lamps look new. 
Epigrams come as natural to 
him as breathing. He lends 
them a rustic touch—as if 
Rochefoucald might be working 
in overalls. If the Government 
won’t do anything else for 
Andy Broder they ought to 
make him honorary colonel of 
the Short Story Club. 

Colonel Hugh Clarke, M.P., 
who is by way of being Plautus 
with a dash of Congreve him- 
self, vows that Andy Broder is 
the Human Liver Pill of Room 
16. He works gently, no grip- 
ing. His humor drives away 
dull care and dispels the vapors. It 
is good medicine for spring lassitude, 
fulness after eating, spots before the 
eyes, clogged nostrils, sore feet, pain 
in the frontal region, falling hair, back- 
ache, that oppressed feeling, palpitation 
of the heart, singing in the ears, hic- 
cups, gloomy outlook, unsettled opinions 
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and many other ills that flesh is heir to. 
Voters cry for it. No political meeting is 
complete without it. It can be taken with 
or without water. It will keep in any cli- 
mate. It combines tonic and alterative 
qualities and can be used externally as a 
liniment. It will cure nearly everything 
except an ache in the Dominion Treasury. 

Colonel Clarke gives this testimonial 
unsolicited and will forward his pictures, 
before and after taking, if necessary. The 
after-taking picture is particularly good. 
It shows the tremendous effect of Andy 
Broder’s Laugh Cure. The patient’s eyes 
sparkle, his head is thrown back, his teeth 
gleam, his whole frame is convulsed with 
irresistible cacchination. The French 
sign-painter had it about right when he 
hung this motto over the platform at a 
meeting in Estevan in far-off Saskatch- 
ewan: “André Brodeur looks good to us.” 

And indeed he looked good to every- 
body on that famous tour. The cast con- 
sisted mostly of heavy tragedians and 
they took Andy along as comic relief. As 
it turned out he was more than that—he 
was the mounted infantry and the artil- 
lery reserves. He saved the day, or rather 
the night, perhaps a dozen times by his 
funny wheezes. People don’t mind being 
instructed, but they like a certain amount 
of entertainment with the unpalatable 
facts—some orange juice, as it were, to 
disguise the castor oil. That was where 
Andy Broder came in. 

I was present one night when Andy 
threw his spell over a restless audience. 
The unfortunate people had been bored to 
death by a tea-meeting chairman who in- 
troduced every speaker with a speech as 
long as the one the speaker might be ex- 
pected to make himself. It was a point of 
honor with that chairman to cap speeches 
with the visiting orators. He was out to 
show that imported rhetoric had nothing 
on the local talent. He not only made as 
many speeches as the rest of the perform- 







ers put together but he added a few open- 
ing remarks, perhaps an hour in length 
in which he traced the history of the party 
from the time it entered the ark with 
Noah down to the present election. He 
got. a great deal off his chest that night 
and, when he had finished and the other 
fellows had had their say and Andy 


Andy had stilled the rising wave. 
The audience sat down right there 
and prepared to laugh its head off. 
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Broder rose to speak, it was well on to 
midnight and the audience was reaching 
for its overcoat. 

“Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,” 
said Andy in clear, bell-like tones, “I think 
we are all feeling like Lady Godiva after 
her long ride through Coventry—anxious 
to get to the clothes, but—” 

Andy had stilled the rising wave. The 
audience sat down right there and pre 
pared to laugh its head off. Whereupon 
Andy told them another about an Irish- 
man who was badly wounded on the field 
of battle and a Scotchman who wasn’t. 
“Get on my back,” said Sandy to Pat, “and 
I’ll carry you back to the trenches.” “Deed 
and J’ll not,” replied Pat. “I’d get a bul- 
let where it wouldn’t look well and you’d 
get the Victoria Cross.” After which 
Andy proceeded to ram more points home 
with more good stories, pouring out of 
his treasures of mirth and eloquence, 
while the house rocked with glee and even 
the war-worn reporters could scarce for- 
bear a smile. It was one o’clock in the 
morning when that meeting broke up, and 
at that, the audience had to be shooed out 
by the janitor. If Andy ever plays a re- 
turn engagement in that town his stunt 
will be the head-liner and the heavy think- 
ers will have to take what’s left. Wherever 
Andy performs the people yell for more. 
Such is the charm of humor on breasts 
made savage by campaign speeches. 

Curiously enough, for a man of his gen- 
tle nature, Andy Brodeur has distin- 
guished himself since 1911 chiefly as an 
abolisher. Only twice in three years has 
he risen to his feet in the House of Com- 
mons and each time it was to abolish some- 
thing. The members listen to him, vote on 
it, and turn him down—not that they have 
any grudge against Andy but rather that 
abolishing is a drastic step and not ex- 
pected of a humorist. A sincere abolisher, 
such is their argument, would abolish the 
thing he likes best—in Andy’s case it 
would be jokes—and mortify 
the flesh that way. But when a 
man proposes to abolish some- 
thing the other fellows like he 
is carrying his personal con- 
victions too far. I don’t pre- 
tend to follow this reasoning 
but I have often heard it used. 

At all events Andy’s first at- 
tempt at abolishing was the 
cigarette. The cigarette, as 
everybody knows, is a curse 
which afflicts all ages, classes, 
creeds and conditions of servi- 
tude. From the King on his 
throne to the laborer in the 
ditch the world has its fingers 
stained brown with the evil. 
Confirmed sinners roll ’em 
themselves. Cowboys, six-feet- 
two in their boots—their 
growth stunted by the noxious 
thing—range the prairies with 
cigarette in mouth, another be- 
hind each ear, and the makings of a 
dozen in their hip pocket. From ocean 
to ocean, from the 4th parallel to the 
North Pole, the smoke arises. Cautious 
persons have suggested abolishing it a 
little bit at a time—that being the way 
of legislators who do not wish to get 

Concluded on Page 84. 














RAXELE’S invention be- 

came known throughout 

the length and breadth of 
the land, wherever newspapers 
circulated, as “The Great Naval 
Secret”; but it was a full month 
after Praxele’s visit to Washing- { 
ton that the papers got the first ft 
inkling of what 
had occurred. It 
was the biggest 
story they had 
missed in years. 

The central fig 
ure in the affair 
was the inventor 
himself, Peter 
Praxele, a South- 
erner, and an odd 
looking fellow, 
standing six-foot 
four in his stock 
ing feet, straight 
and thin as a sap- 
ling with eyes 
that suggested 
banked-up fires 
He had a peculiar 
genius for me 
hanics and had 
put several un 
isual invention 
on the market, de 
signed mostly fon 
purposes of de 
struction. For the 
past couple of 
years he had bee: 
working on an 
improved su b 
marine, conduct 
ing his experi 
ments in an iso 
ated lagoon in the south of Florida. Here 
he had an elaborate workshop and every 
thing needed for the carrying out of 
his tests. A couple of men, both skilled 
mechanics, had been with him from the 
tart. They worked in absolute secrecy, 
Praxele himself going thirty miles for 
mail and supplies once a month. Other 
wise they had no communication with the 
vutside world. 

Then one day the naval department re- 
eived a letter from Praxele in which he 
laimed to have perfected a device by 
which a submarine could be kept beneath 
the surface almost indefinitely. He gave 
o particulars other than a general hint 
that he had found the means of expelling 
foul air and replacing it with fresh, and 
had invented a highly improved periscope 


With all this agitation in the country or 
the score of America’s supposed unpre 
paredness for war the department became 
interested in Praxele’s claim and de- 


spatched one of their experts to look it 
ver. The officer met Praxele and was 
en in the latter’s motor boat to the 
igoon, the trip being made by such a 
oundabout route that, on reaching theii 
destination, the expert had absolutely 1 
notion of the exact location, He found a 
fully equipped submarine, which Praxele 
and his men had built. The inventor took 
him for a trial spin and they remained 
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beneath the sur- 
face of the water 
the better part of 
a day. The expert 
returned to Wash- 
ington convinced 
that Praxele’s dis- 
covery would 
revolutionize na- 
val warfare. 

Some correspon- 
dence followed 
and it was finally 
arranged that 
Praxele should 
bring the full de- 
tails of his new 
submarine to 
Washington. It 
would be passed 
upon, and, if 
found _ satisfac- 
tory, purchased 
outright for the 
nation. Accord- 
ingly the inventor 
came north, 
bringing with him 
his drawings and 
plans. Only one 
other complete set 
of plans was in 
existence, safely 
hidden at his 
Florida headquar- 
ters. He arrived 
in the capital and 
\ went to the New 
Willard, register- 
: 2 ing there under 

ins ain the the name of A. B. 
Ponsonby. Sus- 
picious by nature, 

Praxele believed it necessary to shroud 
every move in the darkest mystery, in 
order, presumably, to escape the possible 
observation of emissaries of other nations. 

Two days later he called on Admiral 
Haldenby and  Briseoe Robarts, the 
latter, head of the submarine branch of 
the service, meeting them in the office of 
the former. Despite the well-established 
eputations of both men, Praxele appears 
to have been reluctant about handing the 
papers over to them, fearing that by some 
chicanerv he might be robbed of the credit 
and profit attaching to the invention. 
Finally, however, he drew a bulky en- 
velope from an inside coat pocket and, 
breaking the: seal, produced the plans. 
Haldenby and Robarts looked them over 
for a few minutes. Even in the cursory 
examination possible in so short a time 
they found the germs of a great possi- 
bility in the plans of the eccentric 
inventor. 

After a lengthy and trying debate— 
endered so by the inordinate distrust of 
Praxele who saw in every suggestion a 
move to entrap him—it was decided that 
the plans should be left with Robarts for 
a day, so that he could look them over in 
detail with experts in his department. He 
would then be in a position on the follow- 
ing day to discuss the matter fully with 
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the inventor. Praxele gave up possession 
of the precious papers grudgingly. 

“There are some points that will re- 
quire an explanation now,” he stated, 
“otherwise even your experts,” with an 
accent on the word, “will be quite at sea. 
I could run over these points with you 
briefiy.” 

Robarts suggested that they do this at 
once. Praxele at first seemed willing but 
then drew back, as though anxious to 
establish his position in the matter first. 
He addressed himself direct to Admiral 
Haldenby. 

“Dio you realize the incalculable im- 
portance of what I am offering?” he de- 
manded. “Of what value would be your 
super-Dreadnoughts if the water beneath 
them swarmed with submarines that 
never came to the surface? One nation 
could paralyze the commerce of the world. 
In view of what I have to offer what as- 
surance have I that the Government will 
deal fairly with me?” 

“Surely as a loyal citizen you have no 
need to ask that,” answered Haldenby. 
His temper had been unsettled by the 
temporizing of Praxele and he spoke with 
a certain degree of heat. “If your plans 
prove practicable—as I think they will— 
you can rely on the utmost generosity in 
the treatment accorded you.” 

“Tine words, Admiral Haldenby, but 
tell me, what value are words?” re- 
sponded Praxele. “Can you give me any 
guarantee? Can I get in writing what 
Uncle Sam is prepared to do for the man 
who offers him the secret of under-seas 
domination? What treatment have in- 
ventors received before at the hands of 
your department and Government? Sent 
around from office to office, left for years 
to kick their heels in ante-rooms, ham- 
pered at every turn, robbed of their 
rights! It is going to be different in my 
case, and I am giving you due warning.” 

He had risen as he spoke and was stalk- 
ing with ungainly strides about the room, 
gesticulating forcibly with both arms. He 
went on to name men who had offered in- 
ventions to the Government and had suf- 
fered through departmental red tape, pil- 
ing case on case with the readiness of a 
lawyer before the jury. Haldenby made 
no effort to interrupt—realizing probably 
that it would be useless—but tilted back 
his chair and followed the tirade quite 
soberly. Briscoe Robarts listened with an 
air of rather puzzled amusement. 

Suddenly the inventor’s mood changed. 
He seated himself again in his chair and, 
leaning his long arms on Haldenby’s desk, 
fixed the admiral with his eye as he pro- 
ceeded. He spoke in a less vibrant tone. 

“T don’t want you to think I am disloyal 
or unreasonable,” he declared. “But this 
thing has been on my mind for a long 
time. I’m afraid my discovery will be 
stolen. I suspect everyone. I dreaded to 
leave my two mechanics alone. And then, 
gentlemen, think of this. For ten years 
I’ve given myself to the interests of 
science. For two years I’ve slaved in that 
swampy hole, never seeing a soul but my 
workmen—every minute of the day de- 
voted to the obsession of haste, the long 
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hours of sleepless nights filled with end- 


less puzzling over unsolved points. I’ve 


given the best of my life to it. I’ve spent 
my last cent. : 


“Well, I’ve finished my work. I am 
master of the depths! Neptune must hand 


over his trident to Peter Praxele! But 


I’m worn out in body, weary in mind and 

I’m dead broke. I want to get every- 
thing settled now so the uncertainty that’s 
weighing on my mind can be removed and 
I can get away where things are bright 
and there’s plenty of entertainment for a 
man positively starving for the society of 
people of his own sort. I want to enjoy 
the fruits of my hard work.” 

“What can you do for me?” he went on 
after a pause. “Shall I have to wait for 
months while bills are introduced and 
amended and shunted back and forth 
from House to House? Is there any way 
of getting this matter through the way 
it would be settled by any large business 
corporation?” 

le was so intensely in earnest about it 
that Admiral Haldenby was for a moment 
nonplussed for a suitable reply. The jus- 
tice of the inventor’s position was palpa- 
ble, but equally clear in the Admiral’s 
mind was the impossibility of hastening 
the ponderous evolutions of the federal 
machinery. 

“But,” he protested, “I am not the 
whole administration. All that is in my 
power is to make certain recommenda- 
tions. As to how soon the necessary legis- 
lation could be put through the House, 
that’s a matter quite beyond me. Of 
course, as soon as the submarine has been 
proven a success, you would have no diffi- 
culty in getting backing.” 

They discussed the matter at some 
length, Praxele with warmth, Haldenby 
in a placating mood. At the end of the 
debate, the Southerner rose and put on 
his hat, a wide-brimmed, black felt. 

“Can’t we go over the plans now?” sug- 
gested Robarts, whose experience with 
men of inventive turn had taught him the 
danger of permitting procrastination. 

“T’l] return after lunch,” said Praxele. 
He began to gather up the plans but Hal- 
denby suggested that they be put in the 
vaults where they would be safer than 
in his possession. The Southerner dubi- 
ously assented to this course. 

He returned at three o’clock. Robarts 
produced the plang 
and an hour was 
taken up in the dis- 
cussion of certain 
features, at the end 
of which time the 
doubtful points had 
been made quite 
clear. Robarts care- 
fully folded the pa- 
pers and returned 
them to the envelope, 
sealing it securely. 
The two men were 
alone in Robart’s of- 
fice at the time, Hal- 
denby having been 
present during the 
early part of the in- 
terview only. 

“T want to impress 
one point on you 
young man,” said 
Praxele. “Those pa- 
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pers must be guarded with the utmost 
“are. I have not mentioned it before but— 
representatives of a certain European 
country are in this city now for the pur- 
pose of getting possession of those plans! 
I have been held up on the street, my room 
at the hotel has been ransacked in my 
absence, my life has been threatened if I 
do not consent to sell my secret to the 
country in question!” 

“Heavens, man! Why didn’t you say 
something about this before?” exclaimed 
Robarts, startled. “This is a case for our 
secret service. How do you suppose the 
information got out?” 

“That’s the point that is worrying me,” 
said Praxele. “My men have had no op- 
portunity to give it away. Ever since they 
went south with me I’ve read every letter 
they’ve received or written. There has 
been no leak at my camp. But a week 
after my first letter was sent to the Naval 
Department here I received a letter that 
showed the news had circulated. A man 
with a foreign name wrote me from New 
York offering a fabulous sum for the ex- 
clusive rights to my invention for the 
country he represents. The leak must be 
in your department!” 

“T can’t credit that,” declared Robarts. 
“And yet-—. Well, what else happened?” 

“Last evening I left the hotel for a 
short. stroll,” continued Praxele. “When 
I returned I saw at once that the room 
had been visited in my absence. Despite 
careful efforts to replace everything, it 
was obvious that the room had been ran- 
sacked. Luckily, I had carried the plans 
with me.” 

“What did the hotel detective find out?” 
asked Robarts. 

“T didn’t report the matter,” replied 
the inventor. “It seemed advisable to keep 
it quiet. The second attempt came this 
morning on*my way to keep our appoint- 
ment. I made the trip on foot. As I was 
turning a quiet corner, a large car drew 
up near the curb and two men sprang out 
at me. The attack was so sudden and dar- 
ing that I was almost overpowered before 
I could raise an arm in self-defence. | 
struggled and cried for help. My over- 
coat was torn off my back. Luckily it con- 
tained a bulky envelope and they made 
off with this, coolly tossing me back the 
coat. Had they cared to risk danger for 
another minute from the crowd that was 
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collecting, held back, while the struggle 
proceeded, by two men in the machine 
with revolvers, they would undoubtedly 
have secured the right envelope.” 

“What’s to be done?” asked Robarts, 
excitedly. “I could have a squad of de- 
tectives out in fifteen minutes to scour 
the city.” 

Sut Praxele advised that nothing be 
done. “It would be difficult to prove a 
case even if we caught the right parties 
and international complications might 
arise,” he pointed out. “In any case the 
plans are now safely in the keeping of the 
department and I presume you can be de 
pended upon to see that they are kept. 
No harm has been done. Would it not be 
better to let the matter drop?” 

“You’re right,” assented Robarts, after 
a moment’s consideration. “We would 
gain nothing but very undesirable pub 
licity by endeavoring to round up these 
foreigners. But I shall see to it that they 
have no further opportunities for mis- 
chief. But what about yourself? They’ve 
threatened you, you say?” 

“I’m not afraid of that,” said the in 
ventor. “I did get a letter but it was bluff, 
of course. They would attempt no violence 
in my case because the knowledge I pos- 
sess is too valuable. All I am nervous 
about is the safety of the plans. One 
thing is certain, there is a spy in your 
office here.” 

“T can’t understand that at all!” de- 
clared Robarts, emphatically. “Your first 
letter was opened by the secretary to the 
Secretary of the Navy himself and 
handed to the chief. It then was conveyed 
direct to Admiral Haldenby, who has con- 
ducted all correspondence with you since. 
There are just six people in the depart- 
ment who know anything of the matter— 
the three I have named, the Admiral’s sec- 
retary, Brookes who inspected your ma- 
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chine and myself. Confined to that circle, 

o information could get out.” 

“But it did,” declared Praxele, bluntly. 

If one traitor could be found among the 
welve chosen disciples of Christ, is it be- 
ond belief that one could be found among 
ix Government officials?” 

“It will be investigated, of course,” said 
“In the meantime, I’ll take no 
chances on further complications. No one 
shall know that the plans have been left 
with me—that will lessen the chances of 
further leakages. And I’ll get the services 
of two Government detectives as a body- 
guard.” 

He telephoned to the head of the secret 
service department and made known his 
wants. Then he put the envelope into an 
inner pocket and buttoned up his coat. 

“On my head be it, if anything goes 
wrong,” he said, soberly. “But nothing 
will. Rest assured on that point.” 

Two detectives, wide-awake human bull 
dogs who had received no instructions 
other than to guard the head of the sub- 
marine service for as long as he deemed 
a guard necessary, sat in Robarts’ office 
for the rest of the afternoon. At 5.30 he 
left for home, taking the two detectives 
with him in a taxi-cab. They made one 
top on the way home at a cigar store, 
tobarts getting out to purchase a supply 
of tobacco for his bodyguard who were to 
spend the night at his house. One of the 
detectives descended with him. As 
Robarts came out of the store, he collided 
with a man who was passing, a husky in- 
dividual muffled up to the neck in a heavy 
overcoat. Another man, walking along 
behind, was stopped up short and, for a 
brief interval Robarts was practically 
held between the 
two strangers. 
Then he felt 
himself thrown 
backward forci- 
bly—by the de- 
tective, as he 
earned after- 
ward. The latter 
seized one of the 


Robarts. 


strangers and 
loudly halloed to 
his mate who, 
not needing the 
ummons, had 
already sprung 
from the taxi- 
cab. The second 
detective S e- 
cured the other 
stranger. There 
were loud and 
indignant pro- 
testations and a 
crowd started to 
collect. 

In the mean- 
time, Robarts 
stepped into the 
doorway of the 


cigar store and me took the enre 
° broke the seal—and 
cautiously felt his chair, stunned 


the contents of fright 
his inside coat 
pocket. The envelope was still there. 

“All right, boys,” he directed, stepping 
toward the taxi-cab. “Let them go. No 
harm done.” 

“Hadn’t we better take ’em along to 
make sure?” asked Rogers, the senior of 
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the two detectives. “It looked like a de- 
liberate plant to me.” 

“No, it’s all a mistake. I’m sorry, 
gentlemen,” said Robarts, nodding to the 
two wayfarers who had been thus rough- 
ly handled. 

Accordingly the car started off again 
amid a hub-bub of abuse from two volubly 
indignant individuals and a sympathetic 
crowd. 

Robarts ate a hearty dinner and then 
retired to his study to spend the evening 
in studying the precious plans. The de- 
tectives sat in a room across the hall. 

He took the envelope from his pocket, 
broke the seal—and then dropped back 
in his chair, stunned with amazement 
and fright. 

For the envelope contained nothing but 
blank sheets of paper! 


HEN the startled chief of the U.S. 

submarine service recovered himself 
sufficiently to think with any degree of co- 
herence, he examined the envelope, and 
found that it was identical in every de- 
tail to the one which had contained the 
plans. He then stepped into the hall and 
summoned the two detectives. 

“Something very grave has happened,” 
he said in the quiet tone that comes 
natural to the man of action in moments 
of great stress. “Could you pick up the 
threads of that little mix-up we had on 
our way home?” 

“T knew we oughtn’t to have let those 
birds get away from us,” grumbled 
Rogers. “I didn’t like the looks of it at all. 
You remember I said—”’ 

He stopped 
frozen by the 
furious’ glance 
that the official 
turned on him. 
“Do your duty 
without any 
comment!” or- 
dered Robarts. 

In a minute 
Robarts had Ad- 
miral Haldenby 
on the line and 
had communi- 
cated the news 
to him. The lat- 
ter promised to 
get over at once 
and _ suggested 
that Praxele be 
notified. Accora- 
ingly Robarts 
called the New 
Willard and lo- 
cated the _ in- 
ventor after 
some _ trouble, 
owing to the 
fact that Prax- 
ele had not seen 


pe from his pocket, fit to advise 
then dropped mack in 
With amaze { 


anil them of his hav- 

ing registered 

under the name 

of Ponsonby. The _ description that 

Robarts supplied sufficed to locate him, 

however. The personality of the inventor 

was too unmistakable for escape from 
recognition under any alias. 

The two men arrived at the house al- 


most together. Robarts told them, with 
the meagre details at his disposal, of the 
loss of the plans. Praxele heard it 
through with surprising calmness; but 
when he spoke it was in a voice ominously 
suppressed and the fire, which always 
seemed smouldering in his deep-sunken 
eyes, was playing in quick flashes on the 
surface. 

“I half expected this,” he said, as 
though to himself. “I should have been 
warned when the first news got out. | 
might have known they would steal the 
secret I could have sold outside my coun- 
try for a fortune!” 

Haldenby and Robarts exchanged a 
glance. “Mr. Praxele does not seem to 
put much credence in your story, 
Robarts,” said the former. “He thinks 
we are trying to steal his plans!” 

“Think! I know!” exclaimed the in- 
ventor, with concentrated fury. “Am I so 
dull of wit that you thought I would not 
see through your clumsy, paltry subter- 
fuge? What kind of men do you have at 
the head of a nation’s defence that they 
let themselves be robbed on the public 
street under the eyes of detectives? It is 
too childish, too absurd! Steal my plans, 
honorable sirs, but for God’s sake don’t 
insult my intelligence by expecting me to 
believe this trumped-up yarn!” 

“You’re right. It does sound childish,”’ 
said Robarts, sternly. “We haven’t time 
to convince you, however. The fact re- 
mains that the plans are gone. They’re 
in the hands of European agents this 
minute and we’ve got to get them back! 
Just forget your suspicions for a minute 
and tell us everything you know about 
the attempts made to steal the plans when 
they were in your possession. Come man, 
quick about it! The future of the country 
may depend on our promptness.” 

“Tf it is a necessary part of the farce 
comedy that I give you facts quite beyond 
the real issue, I will carry out my part,” 
said Praxele, with elaborate sarcasm. 
“But let me tell you, gentlemen, when I 
leave this house, I go at once to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy with my story!” 

The information he was able to give 
with reference to the two episodes, the 
search of his room at the hotel and the 
street attack, did not, after all, throw any 
further light on the question. The men 
who had attacked him had been foreigners 
quite unmistakably but Praxele was not 
certain that he would be able to recognize 
any of them again, so sudden and brief 
had the fracas been. 

In half an hour the elaborate machinery 
of the federal secret service had been put 
in action. Passengers leaving by night 
trains at all the stations were examined 
and cross-questioned. A systematic can- 
vass of the hotels was begun and watches 
were put on all foreign embassies. De- 
tective Rogers and his companion began 
an investigation of the events which had 
occurred in front of the tobacco store. 

By noon of the next day a vast amount 
of evidence of one kind and another had 
been collected. Rogers had found several 
persons who witnessed the tobacco store 
incident and were prepared to identify 
the two strangers who had figured in it. 
The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that the two individuals were foreigners 
but some difference existed in the matter 

Continued on Page 86. 


The Career of Haultain: sy w. A. cRAICK 


ROM the 

day he 

settled in 
Fort Macleod, 
thirty - one 
years ago, down to the 
time of his elevation to 
the bench as Chief Jus- 
tice of Saskatchewan in 
1912, the career of the 
Hon. F. G. W. Haul- 
tain, erstwhile Premier 
of the North-West Ter- 
ritories, has been un- 
questionably one of the 
most unusual in the an- 
nals of Canadian public 
life. There was some- 
thing anomalous at the 
very outset in the spec- 
tacle of a young bar- 
rister of exceptional 
ability and obvious re- 
finement electing to set- 
tle in a remote Alberta 
“cow-town” and associ- 
ate with the rough, un- 
cultured population of 
the place. There was a 
still greater anomaly 
apparent when, dislik- 
ing political intrigue as 
he did, he held together 
for nearly seventeen 
years a coalition Gov- 
ernment, unique in the 
history of Canada. Only 
in the end when he had 
assumed the judicial 
robes did he enter upon 
a life for which he was 
temperamentally suited, 
withdrawing himself 
gladly from that politi- 
cal arena in which he 
had never been quite at 
his ease. 

Though he has lived in Canada ever since 
he was three years of age, the Chief Jus- 
tice betrays his English birth and breed- 
ing not only in accent but in manner and 
action. Belonging to a family, whose 
members have attained notable military 
distinction, he has absorbed in his person 
much of the spirit and attitude towards 
life of the British army officer. He is sur- 
rounded by that atmosphere of personal 
dignity which is a barrier to too easy 
familiarity. There is a certain air of 
superiority about him, which in some 
might be offensive, but in him, by reason 
of his unquestioned ability, is by no means 
out of place. 

The Haultains were originally of 
French extraction, the family holding es- 
tates in Northern France and Flanders 
about the end of the seventeenth century. 
They were Huguenots, and members of 
the family fought both by sea and land 
on behalf of the political and religious 
freedom of the Netherlands. When the 
Edict of Nantes was revoked and the 
Huguenots were dispersed, the branch of 
the family from which the Chief Justice 
is descended, fled to England, shorn of 





W. G. Haultain, from his latest photograph. 


property and titles, and settled down as 
plain country gentlemen. Subsequently 
the name of Haultain has figured fre 
quently in British army lists, for the call- 
ing of a soldier has been highly regarded 
among the men of the family. 

Judge Haultain’s father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather were army officers 
and two uncles attained high rank and 
distinction. One of the latter, Major- 
General Francis Haultain, commanded a 
loyal native regiment throughout the 
Indian Mutiny and afterwards received a 
staff appointment. The other, Lieut.-Col. 
Theodore Haultain, settled in New Zea- 
land and became Minister of Militia and 
Defence for that colony. His father, the 
late Lt.-Col. F. W. Haultain, was in early 
life an officer in the Royal Artillery. He 
settled in Peterborough, Ontario, in 1860, 
where he became a person of considerable 
importance and was eventually appointed 
registrar of the county. For two terms 
he represented the riding in the Parlia- 
ment of Canada. In a certain sense he 
was the antithesis of his son. The latter 
developed conservative leanings and be- 
came a supporter of the Anglican Church. 


A Sketch of One of the Most Striking Per- i2°, ‘usr 
sonalities of the West 


an elder in the 

Presbyterian 

Church and, if 
certain accounts are to 
be credited, a lay 
preacher of no mean 
ability. 

On his mother’s side 
the Chief Justice also 
comes of military stock. 
His grandfather, Ma- 
jior-General Alexander 
Gordon, was, as a young 
man, one of the officers 
of the Royal Engineers, 
who superintended the 
construction of the 
Rideau Canal. A ma- 
ternal uncle, who also 
attained the rank of 
major-general, served 
in India during the 
Mutiny and was in the 
force that raised the 
siege of Delhi. 

A classical education 
was the natural choice 
for a youth bred as was 
Fred Haultain in the 
home of a cultured Eng- 
lish gentleman and it 
was as a classical stu- 
dent that he entered 
upon his course at the 
University of Toronto 
in 1876. Only those who 
are intimate with the 
Chief Justice know to 
what an extent the 
classics have attracted 
him. He knows many 
of the ancient Greek 
and Latin authors with 
a thoroughness that 
would shame a_ pro- 
fessor and his life and character have 
undoubtedly been deeply influenced by 
classic philosophy. It was as a first-class 
student in this branch of higher learning 
that he was graduated, a bachelor of 
arts, in 1880. 

WENT TO THE WEST. 

Then followed his legal training which 
was pursued in Toronto, after which he 
took the unexpected step of carrying his 
brilliant scholarship and budding powers 
as a lawyer to the far West. For a man 
of his capacity much might have been ex- 
pected from a career in the East. But he 
was young and not yet sure of himself 
and it looked simpler to make the great 
adventure in a new country, where oppor- 
tunities were larger and competition less 
severe. That was in 1884 when Wester: 
Canada was but thinly populated and its 
future greatness all undreamt of. A col- 
lege friend, Charles McColl, had already 
settled in Macleod and his offer of a 
partnership, looked attractive. 

The newcomer, albeit somewhat of an 
odd type in that outpost of civilization, hit 
it off well with the people. The incon- 








yruity of his refined ways, polished man- 
ner and classical learning, was over- 
ooked in a genuine admiration for his 
quick wit, brilliant speech and _ legal 
ibility. Even to-day old-timers refer with 
pleasure to the very high opinion in which 
Fred Haultain was held in those early 
days in Fort Macleod and the surrounding 
district. That he was no prig or paragon 
far to ingratiate 
him with a population whose style of liv- 

and ways of thinking were broader 


f 


han those of most Easterners of that 


conventionality went 


period. 

When the young lawyer settled in the 
Western town, the section of the North- 
West Territories of which it was the cen- 
tre was represented in the Legislative 
Council, a bedy only partially elective at 
the time, by no less a personage than an 
lrish peer of the name of Lord Boyle. In 
i887 this gentleman resigned his seat in 
the Council and returned to the Emerald 
Isle. The vacany thus created had to be 
filled and the electors promptly decided 
that Fred Haultain, as he was familiarly 
called, would make an ideal representa- 
tive. He agreed to stand and was in due 
course elected by acclamation, thus be- 
ginning an association with the public 
affairs of the Territories, which was to 
last without a break for a quarter- 
century. 


STEPS INTO LEADERSHIP. 


That the member from Macleod stepped 
immediately and almost naturally into the 
leadership of the Council is a cireum- 
stance that needs no explanation, when 
the strength of his personality is under- 
stood. He did not crave distinction. He 
did not seek power. These things were 
thrust upon him by colleagues who shrank 
from measuring their strength against 
his. His advent was immediately recog- 
nized as being that of a superior person- 
age and in a moment the way was cleared 
for him to step to the front. 

The year following 
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Battleford merchant, but now an old and 
respected resident of Saskatoon. 

Though he was not nominally known as 
Premier until 1897, when further changes 
were made in the Act governing the Ter- 
ritories, Mr. Haultain was first member 
of the advisory board and later as first 
member of the executive committee, was 
virtually entitled to this designation. 
During this period two events occurred 
which, had they taken place in a larger 
arena, would have occasioned tremendous 
excitement. As it is they were sufficiently 
sensational in character to give the peo- 
ple of the Territories some thrilling mo- 
ments. They are both quite unique in 
recent Canadian political history. 

The Macleod lawyer was selected by 
Lieutenant-Governor Royal as_ senior 
member of the first advisory board in No- 
vember, 1888. No other course was open to 
the Governor. Mr. Haultain was the na- 
tural leader of the House and at the time 
he had the undoubted support of a large 
majority of the members. However, he 
had not been long in this position when he 
became aware to his indignation that the 
Lieutenant-Governor was not giving the 
board that consideration which was its 
due. In a word he was not acting on the 
board’s advice in administering the fin- 
ances of the Territories. Though the 
country had not been accorded a full 
measure of responsible government, the 
Premier and his colleagues were strongly 
of the opinion that in money matters at 
least the will of the people, expressed 
through them, should be paramount. 


FRICTION WITH THE GOVERNOR. 


Friction naturally developed between 
the Hon. Mr. Royal and the leader of the 
advisory board. The latter argued vainly 
that the Governor had no right to spend 
money without the sanction of the board. 
The former replied by maintaining that 
he was responsible to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment alone and that in the case of 
moneys voted by the House of Commons 


to the Government of the Territories he 
was accountable solely to the Ministry at 
Ottawa. It was a pretty quarrel with 
something to be said on both sides but 
Mr. Haultain stood firmly by the prin- 
ciples of responsible government and was 
backed in his views by a considerable ma- 
jority of the Assembly. 

The session of 1889 was a memorable 
and exciting one. Balked in their efforts 
to secure recognition from the Governor, 
the members of the advisory board re- 
sioned early in the day. They were suc- 
ceeded by ; four complacent gentlemen, 
headed by Dr. Brett, who were apparent- 
ly ready ‘enough to fall in with the views 
expressed by Government House. Indeed, 
in announcing his acceptance of office, the 
member from Red Deer, indicated that 
this was his opinion on the point at issue. 


THE ASSEMBLY DEADLOCKED. 


Then the fun began. A motion to the 
effect that the position assumed by the 
advisory board as set out in the statement 
of their leader was contrary to the wishes 
of the assembly was carried by a sub- 
stantial majority. Dr. Brett, perceiving 
that the House was against him, wrote 
immediately to the Lieutenant-Governor 
tendering his resignation. This was re- 
fused on the ground that the advisory 
board did not require the sanction of the 
Assembly and the doctor was retained 
in office. 

The fight for constitutional govern- 
ment continued. Within two days, Mr. 
Haultain was able to introduce a motion 
refusing any further supply until the 
House had been given a full account of 
the supply voted the previous year. The 
motion was debated long and heatedly, the 
wordy conflict lasting until after midnight 
on November 14th. A vote was then 
taken and the ex-Premier’s resolution 
carried amid tumultuous applause. Dr. 
Brett made a final attempt to move the 
House into supply but failed and at the 

next sitting of the As- 





his first election, a new 
constitution was given 
to the Territories. In- 
stead of a Legislative 
Council there was to be 
a Legislative Assembly, 
from the membership of 
which the Lieutenant- 
Governor was directed 
to select a board of four 
to advise him in the ad- 
ministration of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Haultain 
was returned to the 
new house by acclama- 
tion and among his 
twenty-one elected col- 
leagues were Frank 
Oliver, who was one of 
the members from Ed- 
monton; Dr. R. G. 
srett, now of Banff, 
prospective Lieutenant- 
Governor of Alberta: 
Hugh St. Quentin Cay- 
ley, of Calgary, a man 
destined to cause the 
future Premier some 
uneasy moments, - and 
James Clinkskill, then a 


Where Mr 








Haultain lived in Regina in the early days. He 


at the right. 


sembly a strongly- 
worded motion was put 
through requesting the 
Lieutenant-Governor to 
accept the resignation 
of Dr. Brett and his col- 
leagues forthwith. 
Though the resigna- 
tion of the board was 
formally accepted by 
the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor the following day, 
he did not proceed to 
name a new board 
which would enjoy the 
support of the House at 
once. To do so would 
have been to restore the 
champion of responsible 
government to his old 
post, necessitating 
thereby a surrender to 
his demands. Instead, 
Governor Royal pro- 
rogued the House, vir- 
tually continuing in 
office a Premier who did 
not possess the con- 
fidence of the Assembly. 
This state of affairs, 


seen seated 








unique in Canadian history, lasted dur- 
ing the following session. It was tolerated 
simply because Mr. Haultain and his fol- 
lowers had made such strong representa- 
tions to Ottawa that a drastic change in 
the Act governing the Territories was 
promised by Sir John A. Macdonald. 

A territorial election under the revised 
Act was held in October, 1891 and the 
House met the following December. In 
his speech from the throne the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor announced that the Parlia- 
ment of Canada had at last vested full 
control of the expenditure of all moneys in 
the Assembly. He later intimated that he 
would not appoint an advisory council un- 
less the House itself deemed such action 
expedient, thereby leaving it to the mem- 
bers to decide for themselves *~--- they 
would be led. 


VICTORY FOR THE ASSEMBLY. 

The decision of the assembly was that, 
instead of having the Governor name an 
advisory board, they would prefer to ap- 
point an executive committee, which 
would serve him in the same capacity as 
the old board. This step was sanctioned 
by the Governor and a committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Haultain, Neff, Tweed and 
Clinkskill was duly drafted, with Mr. 


Haultain as senior member. These men 


virtually formed the cabinet. With their 
appointment the first exciting incident in 
the premier’s career as a public man was 
brought to a close. He had won a strik- 
ing victory in the cause of popular gov- 
ernment. 

Hardly had the turmoil of this struggle 
died away than the peace of the Assembly 
was broken by an even more exciting train 
of events. The old opposition party, of 
which Dr. Brett had been the leader, still 
existed and by degrees gained in power. 
The premier was not a man to conciliate 
his opponents and his sarcastic treatment 
of their aims and ambitions made them 
all the more eager to compass his over- 
throw. Had he contented himself simply 
with criticism of the opposition, all might 
have been well, but he occasionally in- 
dulged in a little mild sarcasm at the ex- 
pense of certain of his own followers and 
this rankled. The outcome was that one 
supporter after another seceded to the 
forces of the enemy. 

In the dying hours of the first session, 
a crisis was reached. Mr. Clinkskill, one 
of the members of the executive commit- 
tee, resigned because of a difference of 
opinion on a question of educational 
policy, and the House was _ prorogued 
with both parties evenly balanced. It 
had been the understanding that each 
of the four divisions of the Terri- 
tories should have a representative on the 
committee. Mr. Clinkskill had been the 
spokesman for Saskatchewan. On his 
resignation the Premier offered the posi- 
tion to the only other supporter of his 
government from that district. The offer 
was declined and, there being no one else 
available, Mr. Haultain had to have re- 
course to a member from some other dis- 
trict. His choice fell on a man called 
Betts from Alberta, who, while actually 
an opposition member, was yet a person 
of considerable ability. - Mr. Betts agreed 
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to hold office while Mr. Haultain was ab- 
sent in the East. 

The House reassembled in August, 
1892. There was every indication that a 
lively time was in prospect, but just how 
events would shape themselves remained 
in doubt. The Assembly was not divided 
on party lines. Members were either pro 
or anti-Haultain men, and until a vote 
was called, the public could not tell just 
how the two divisions would line up. For- 
tunately they were not left long in doubt. 
The Assembly Chamber was crowded to 
suffocation when on August 24, the 
Premier moved that the House go into 
supply. He was promptly followed by 
Mr. Betts who moved in amendment a 
vote of want of confidence based on the 
alleged unfair treatment accorded the 
District of Saskatchewan by the executive 
committee, certainly a very flimsy pre- 
text for upsetting a government. 

® DEFEATED BY ONE. 

The amendment was debated for many 
hours, Premier Haultain defending him- 
self in a speech that as far exceeded in 
brilliance and effectiveness the onslaughts 
of his opponents, as day surpasses night. 
Unfortunately no amount of argument 
could stir the minds of those who had 
conspired to turn him out. When the 
vote was finally taken the Haultain gov- 
ernment went down to defeat before an 
adverse majority of one. The next morn- 
ing Mr. Haultain transmitted his resigna- 
tion to the Governor for the second and 
final time. 

The new administration with Hugh St. 
Quentin Cayley of Calgary, as premier, 
was announced in the course of a few 
days. Great was the rejoicing of the vic- 
tors. They had won a triumph. They 
had driven from power the strongest man 
in the Territories and revenge on his 
superior manners and sarcastic tongue 
was sweet. But, alas, their jubilation was 
destined to be short-lived. The very next 
day, with an adroitness that commands 
admiration, the defeated party reasserted 
itself and that in a dramatic way that has 
seen few parallels in Canadian public 
life. 

Hardly had the House assembled than 
a most unusual incident occurred. The 
Speaker, Mr. Ross (now Senator Ross of 
Moose Jaw) called the Deputy Speaker 
to the Chair and stepped to the floor of 
the Chamber. In a few words he ex- 
plained why he was unable any longer to 
retain the Speakership, tendered his 
resignation of the office, and resumed his 
place as an ordinary member. Mr. Suther- 
land, his deputy, following his example, 
stepped down from the dais and, address- 
ing the Clerk of the House, gave in his 
resignation also. Members of the House 
and onlookers, watched these proceedings 
in open-mouthed astonishment. The new 
premier was dismayed. Such a contin- 
gency had not been expected. The pres- 
ence of the Speaker, a Haultain man, on 
the floor of the House meant that his ma- 
jority of one had disappeared. 

An attempt was made the following 
day to recover lost ground. By naming 
Sutherland, speaker, Mr. Cayley hoped 
to weaken the Haultain forces. Suther- 
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land had been a supporter of the old ad- 
ministration, but he might prove suffici- 
ently eager to attain to the dignity of the 
speakership to refrain from voting 
against himself. To the disgust of the 
Cayleyites, however, their nominee re- 
mained loyal to’his chief and voted 
against himself. The Clerk declared “No 
election” and the members dispersed. 
Next day the Lieutenant-Governor pro- 
rogued the House. 


POPULAR INDIGNATION AGAINST GOVERNOR. 

There was a general outburst of indig- 
nation all over Canada at the action of 
Governor Royal. He was for the second 
time brazenly retaining in power a gov- 
ernment which did not enjoy the support 
of a majority of the members of the 
Assembly. That he should have dissolved 
instead of proroguing the House was the 
general opinion of the press of Canada. 
It was certainly for the people and not 
for him to decide which man should be 
the premier. Meanwhile Mr. Haultain 
faced the situation with dignity and im- 
perturbability, only awaiting a further 
opportunity to strike on the side of con- 
stitutional government. 

It was providence that intervened to 
break the deadlock. A few weeks after 
the close of the session, death removed 
Mr. Reaman, a member of the Cayley 
committee. The vacancy caused by his 
demise had of necessity to be filled and an 
election was held. There was a straight 
fight between a Haultain and a Cayley 
eandidate, in which both leaders partici- 
pated. Victory rested with the Haultain 
man, thereby giving the former premier 
a majority of two in the Assembly. ‘When 
the House met again in December, Mr. 
Cayley resigned, Mr. Ross resumed the 
speaker’s chair, Mr. Haultain stepped 
back into power and things were restored 
to the condition in which they had stood 
before the trouble began. 


THE ADROITNESS OF BENNETT. 

Having weathered these two storms, 
the Premier was now firmly entrenched 
in office and for six years at least no 
serious attempt was made to oust him 
from his position of leadership. Then in 
1898 R. B. Bennett arrived on the scene 
from Calgary bringing with him a repu- 
tation for political acumen and oratorical 
ability that many believed would place the 
Premier at a serious disadvantage. At 
the very outset the new opposition leader 
gave evidence of his adroitness. The cus 
tomary debate on the address in reply to 
the speech from the throne was dragging 
along and nearing its conclusion. Its 
course was interrupted one afternoon 
when the House rose to attend a recep- 
tion at Government House, the plan be- 
ing to resume the debate in the evening. 
Most of the members went to the guber- 
natorial function including the young 
representative from Calgary. The latter 
very skilfullly dropped a hint to one or 
two Haultain men to the effect that he 
was tired and didn’t think he would turn 
up at the House that night. Of course, 
this information, as intended, reached the 
Premier. 


Continued on Page 72. 








The Girl and the Photograph 


HEN I B £ L 

heard \ ° 

that 
Peter Austin Illustrated 
was in Van- 
couver I hunted him up. | 
had met Peter ten years 
before when I had gone 
Kast to visit my father’s 
people, and had spent a 
few weeks with an uncle ir 
Croyden. The Austins 
lived across the street from 
Uncle Tom, and Peter and 
I had struck up a friend- 
ship, although he was a 
hobbledehoy of awkward 
sixteen and I, at twenty- 
wo, was older and wiser 
and more dignified than 
I’ve ever been since or eve) 
Peter 
was a jolly, little, round, 
freckled chap. He was all 
right when no girls were 
around; when they were 
he retired within himself 
like a misanthropic oyster, 
and was about as interest- 
ing. This was the one 


+ 


expect to be again. 


point upon which we al 
ways disagreed. Pete, 
couldn’t endure girls: |] 


was devoted to them by the 
wholesale. The 


Croyder 
girls 


were pretty and 
vivacious. I had a score of 
flirtations during my brief 
sojourn among them. 

But when I went away 
the face I carried in my 
memory was not that of 
any girl with whom I had 
walked and driven and 
played the game of hearts. 


It was ten years ago, but 
I had never been quite able 
to forget that girl’s face. by 
Yet I had seen it but once Kae 
and then only for a mo- 
ment. I had gone for a 
solitary ramble in the woods over the 
river, and, in a lonely little valley dim 
with pines, where I thought myself alone, 
I had come suddenly upon her, standing 
ankle-deep in fern on the bank of a brook, 
the late evening sunshine falling yellowly 
on her uncovered dark hair. She was very 
young—not more than sixteen; yet the 
face and eyes were already those of a 
woman. Such a face! Beautiful? Yes, 
but I thought of that afterward, when 
I was alone. With that face before my 
eyes I thought only of its purity and 
sweetness, of the lovely soul and rich mind 
looking vut of the great, grayish-blue 
eyes which, in the dimness of the pine 
shadows, looked almost black. There was 
something in the face of that child-woman 
I had never seen before and was destined 
never to see again in any other face. 
Careless boy though I was, it stirred me 
to the deeps. I felt that she must have 
been waiting forever in that pine valley 


M. 
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for me, and that, in finding her, I had 
found all of good that life could offer me. 

I would have spoken to her, but before 
I could shape my greeting into words that 
should not seem rude or presumptuous, 
she had turned and gone, stepping lightly 
across the brook and vanishing in the 
maple copse beyond. For no more than 
ten seconds had I gazed into her face and 
the soul of her, the real woman behind the 
fair outwardness, had looked back into 
my eyes; but I had never been able to 
forget it. 

When I returned home I questioned my 
cousins diplomatically as to who she might 
be. I felt strangely reluctant to do so— 
it seemed in some way sacrilege; yet only 
by so doing could I hope to discover her. 
They could tell me nothing; nor did I 
meet her again during the remainder of 
my stay in Croyden, although I never 
went anywhere without looking for her, 
and haunted the pine valley daily in the 
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hope of seeing 
her again. My 
disap point- 
ment was so 
bitter that I 
laughed at myself. 

I thought I was a fool to 
feel thus about a girl I 
had met for a moment in a 
chance ramble—a mere 
child at that, with her hair 
still hanging in its long, 
glossy, schoolgirl braid. 
But when I remembered 
her eyes, my wisdom for- 
gave me. 


HUNTER 


Well, that was ten years 
ago; in those ten years the 
memory had, I must con- 
fess, grown dimmer. In 
our busy Western life a 
man had not much time for 
sentimental recollections. 
Yet I had never been able 
to care for another woman. 
I wanted to; I wanted to 
marry and settle down. I 
had come to the time of life 
when a man wearies of 
drifting, and begins to 
hanker for a calm anchor- 
age in some snug haven of 
his own. But, somehow, I 
shirked the matter. It 
seemed rather easier to let 
things slide. 


At this stage Peter came 


West. He was something 
in a bank, and was as 


round and jolly as ever; 
but he had _ evidently 
changed his attitude to- 
wards girls, for his rooms 
were full of their photos. 
They were stuck around 
everywhere and they were 
all pretty. Either Peter 
had excellent taste, or the 
Croyden photographers 
knew how to flatter. But 
there was one on the man- 
tel which attracted my attention espe- 
If the photo were to be trusted 
the girl was quite the prettiest I had 


‘Peter, what pretty girl’s picture is 
this on your mantel?” I called out to Peter, 
who was in his bedroom, donning even- 
ing dress for some function. 

“That’s my cousin, Marian Lindsay,” 
he answered. “She is rather nice-looking, 
isn’t she. Lives in Croyden now—used to 
live up the river at Chiselhurst. Didn’t 
you ever chance across her when you were 
in Croyden?” 

“No,” I said. “If I had I wouldn’t have 
forgotten her face.” 

“Well, she’d be only a kid then, of 
course. She’s twenty-six now. Marian is 
a mighty nice girl, but she’s bound to be 
an old maid. She’s got notions—ideals, 
she calis ’em. All the Croyden fellows 
have been in love with her at one time or 
another but they might as well have made 
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up to a statue. Marian really hasn’t a 
spark of feeling in her. Her looks are the 
best part of her, although she’s con- 
foundedly clever.” 

Peter spoke rather squiffily. I sus- 
pected that he had been one of the smit- 
ten swains himself. I looked at the photo 
for a few minutes longer, admiring it 
more every minute and, when I heard 
Peter coming out I did an unjustifiable 
thing—I took that photo and put it in 
my pocket. 

I expected Peter would make a fuss 
when he missed it; but that very night 
the house in which he lived was burned 
to the ground. Peter escaped with the 
most important of his goods and chattels, 
but all the counterfeit presentments of 
his dear divinities went up in smoke. If 
he ever thought particularly of Marian 
Lindsay’s photograph he must have sup- 
posed that it shared the fate of the others. 

As for me, I propped my ill-gotten 
treasure up on my mantel and worshipped 
it for a fortnight. At the end of that time 
I went boldly to Peter and told him I 
wanted him to introduce me by letter to 
his dear cousin and ask her to agree to a 
friendly correspondence with me. 

Oddly enough, I did not do this without 
some reluctance, in spite of the fact that 
I was as much in love with Marian Lind- 
say as it was possible to be through the 
medium of a picture. I thought of the 
girl I had seen in the pine wood and felt 
an inward shrinking from a step that 
might divide me from her forever. But 
I rated myself for this nonsense. It was 
in the highest degree unlikely that I 
should ever meet the girl of the pines 
again. If she were still living she was 
probably some other man’s wife. I would 
think no more about it. 

Peter 
whistled 
when he 
heard what 
I had to say. 

“Of course 
I’ll do it, old 
man,” he I took an unsteady step 
said oblig- 
ingly. “But 
I warn you 
I don’t think 
it will be 
much use. 
Marian 
isn’t the 


forward. “Marian?” I said 


sort of girl P 7 
toopenupa 

correspon- La 

dence in \ 


such a fash- 
ion. How- \ 
ever, I’ll do 


the best I \ ue / 
ean for \ S ¢ 
you.” | t 3 
“Do. Tell 
her I’m a » ¢ 
respectable } Y 
fellow with | | 
no violent 2 , 3 
bad habits | ‘ 
and all that. , ™ \- 
I’m in earn- ( 


est, Peter. I 
want to 
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make that girl’s acquaintaince and this 
seems the only way at present. I can’t 
get off just now for a trip East. Explain 
all this, and use your cousinly influence in 
my behalf if you possess any.” 

Peter grinned. 

“Tt’s not the most graceful job in the 
world you are putting on me, Curtis,” he 
said. “I don’t mind owning up now that 
I was pretty far gone on Marian myself 
two years ago. It’s all over now, but it 
was bad while it lasted. Perhaps Marian 
will consider your request more favorably 
if I put it in the light of a favor to my- 
self. She must feel that she owes me 
something for wrecking my life.” 

Peter grinned again and looked at the 
one photo he had contrived to rescue from 
the fire. It was a pretty, snub-nosed little 
girl. She would never have consoled me 
for the loss of Marian Lindsay; but every 
man to his taste. 

In due time Peter sought me out to give 
me his cousin’s answer. 

“Congratulations, Curtis. You’ve out- 
Caesared Caesar. You’ve conquered with- 
out even going and seeing. Marian agrees 
to a friendly correspondence with you. I 
am amazed, I admit—even though I did 
paint you up as a sort of Sir Galahad and 
Lancelot combined. I’m not used to seeing 
proud Marian do stunts like that, and it 
rather takes my breath.” 

I wrote to Marian Lindsay after one 
farewell dream of the girl under the pines. 
When Marian’s letters began to come 
regularly I forgot the other one alto- 
gether. 

Such letters—such witty, sparkling, 
clever, womanly, delightful letters! They 
completed the conquest her picture had be- 
gun. Before we had corresponded six 
months I was besottedly in love with this 








woman whom I had never seen. Finally, I 
wrote and told her so; and I asked her to 
be my wife. 

A fortnight later her answer came. She 
said frankly that she believed she had 
learned to care for me during our corre- 
spondence, but that she thought we should 
meet in person before coming to any 
definite understanding. Could I not ar- 
range to visit Croyden in the summer? 
Until then we would better continue on 
our present footing. 

I agreed to this, but I considered my- 
self practically engaged, with the per- 
sonal meeting merely to be regarded as a 
sop to the Cerberus of conventionality. | 
permitted myself to use a decidedly lover- 
like tone in my letters henceforth, and I 
hailed it as a favorable omen that I was 
not rebuked for this, although Marian’s 
own letters still retained their pleasant, 
simple friendliness. 

Peter had at first tormented me merci- 
lessly about the affair, but when he saw 
I did not like his chaff he stopped it. Peter 
was always a good fellow. He realized 
that I regarded the matter seriously, and 
he saw me off when I left for the East 
with a grin tempered by honest sympathy 
and understanding. 

“Good luck to you,” he said. “If you 
win Marian Lindsay you’ll win a pearl 
among women. I haven’t been able to 
grasp her taking to you in this fashion, 
though. It’s so unlike Marian. But, since 
she undoubtedly has, you are a lucky 


” 


man. 

I arrived in Croyden at dusk and wen: 
to Uncle Tom’s. There I found them busy 
with preparations for a party to be given 
that night in honor of a girl friend who 
was visiting my cousin Edna. I was 
secretly annoyed, for I wanted to hasten 
at once to 
Marian. But 
I couldn’t 
decently get 
away; and 
on second 
thoughts I 
was con- 
soled by the 
reflection 
that she 
would prob- 
ably come 
to the par- 
ty. I knew 
she belonged 
to the same 
social set as 
Uncle Tom’s 
giris I 
should, how- 
ever, have 
preferred 
our meeting 
to be under 
different 
circu m- 
stances. 

From my 
stand be- 
hind the 
palms in a 
corner I 
eagerly 
scanned the 
guests as 
















































they arrived. Suddenly my heart gave a 
bound. Marian Lindsay had just come in. 

I recognized her at once from her 
photograph. It had not flattered her in 
the least; indeed, it had not done her jus- 
tice, for her exquisite coloring of hair and 
complexion were quite lost in it. She was, 
moreover, gowned with a taste and smart- 
ness eminently admirable in the future 
Mrs. Eric Curtis. I felt a thrill of pro- 
prietary pride as I stepped out from be- 
hind the palms. She was talking to Aunt 
Grace but her eyes fell on me. I expected 
a little start of recognition, for I had sent 
her an excellent photograph of myself, 
but her gaze was one of blankest un- 
consciousness. 

I felt something like disappointment at 
her non-recognition, but I consoled my- 
self by the reflection that people often 
fail to recognize other people whom they 
have seen only in photograph, no matter 
how good the likeness may be. I waylaid 
Edna, who was passing at that time, and 
said: 

“Edna, I want you to introduce me to 
the girl who is talking to your mother.” 

Edna laughed. 

“So you have succumbed at first sight 
to our Croyden beauty? Of course I’ll 
introduce you, but I warn you beforehand 
that she is the most incorrigible flirt in 
Croyden or out of it. So take care.” 

It jarred on me to hear Marian called 
a flirt. It seemed so out of keeping with 
her letters and the womanly delicacy and 
fineness revealed in them. But I reflected 
that women sometimes find it hard to for- 
give another woman who absorbs more 
than her share of lovers, and generally 
take their revenge by dubbing her a flirt, 
whether she deserves the name or not. 

We had crossed the room during this 
reflection. Marian turned and stood be- 
fore us, smiling at Edna, but evincing no 
recognition whatever of myself. It is a 
piquant experience to find yourself await- 
ing an introduction to a girl to whom vou 
are virtually engaged. ; 
“Dorothy dear,” said Edna, “this is my 
cousin, Mr. Curtis, from 
Eric, this is Miss Armstrong.” 

I suppose I bowed. Habit carries us 
mechanically through many impossible 
situations. I don’t know what I looked 
like, or what I said, if I said anything. I 
don’t suppose I betrayed my dire con- 
fusion, for Edna went off unconcernedly 
without another glance at me. ; 

Dorothy Armstrong! 

who—where 
Dorothy 


Vancouver. 


Gracious powers 
why? If this girl was 
Armstrong who was Marian 
Lindsay? To whom was I engaged? There 
was some awful mistake somewhere, for it 
could not be possible that there were two 
girls in Croyden who looked exactly like 


the photograph reposing in my valise at 
that very moment. I stammered like 


a 
schoolboy. 

“T—oh—-I-_your face seems familiar to 
me, Miss Armstrong. I—I—think I must 
have seen your photograph somewhere.” 


‘Probal ly in Peter A istin’s collection,” 
Armstrong. “He had one of 

was burned out. How is 
“Peter? Oh, he’s well,” I replied vague- 


I was thinking a hundred words to 


i 


p a 
second, but my thoughts arrived nowhere. 
I was staring at Miss Armstrong like a 
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man bewitched. She must have thought 
me a veritable booby. “Oh, by the way— 
can you tell me—do you know a Miss 
Lindsay in Croyden?” 

Miss Armstrong looked surprised and a 
little bored. Evidently she was not used 
to having newly introduced young men in- 
quiring about another girl. 

“Marian Lindsay? Oh, yes.” 

“Is she here to-night?” I said. 

“No, Marian is not going to parties 
just now, owing to the recent death of her 
aunt, who lived with them.” 

“Does she—oh—does she look like you 
at all?” I inquired idiotically. 

Amusement glimmered out over Miss 
Armstrong’s boredom. She probably con- 
cluded that I was some harmless lunatic. 

“Like me? Not at all. There couldn’t 
be two people more dissimilar. Marian is 
quite dark. I am fair. And our features 
are altogether unlike. Good-evening, 
Jack. Yes, I believe I did promise you 
this dance.” 

She bowed to me and skimmed away 
with Jack. I saw Aunt Grace bearing 
down upon me and fled incontinently. In 
my own room I flung myself on a chair 
and tried to think the matter out. Where 
did the mistake come in? How had it hap- 
pened? I shut my eyes and conjured up 
the vision of Peter’s room that day. I 
remembered vaguely that, when I had 
picked up Dorothy Armstrong’s picture, I 
had noticed another photograph that had 
fallen face downward beside it. That 
must have been Marian Lindsay’s, and 
Peter had thought I meant it. 

And now what a position I was in! I 
was conscious of bitter disappointment. 
I had fallen in love with Dorothy Arm- 
strong’s photograph. As far as external 
semblance goes it was she whom I loved. 
I was practically engaged to another wo- 
man—a woman who, in spite of our cor- 
respondence, seemed to me now, in the 
shock of this discovery, a stranger. It was 
useless to tell myself that it was the mind 
and soul revealed in those letters that I 
loved, and that that mind and soul were 
Marian Lindsay’s. It was useless to re- 
member that Peter had said she was 
pretty. Exteriorly, she was a stranger to 
me; hers was not the face which had risen 
before me for nearly a year as the face of 
the woman I loved. Was ever unlucky 
wretch in such a predicament before? 

Well, there was only one thing to do. I 
must stand by my word. Marian Lindsay 
was the woman I had asked to marry me, 
whose answer I must shortly go to re- 
ceive. If that answer were “yes,” I must 
accept the situation and banish all 
thought of Dorothy Armstrong’s pretty 
face. 

Next evening I went to “Glenwood,” the 
Lindsay place. Doubtless, an eager lover 
might have gone earlier, but an eager 
lover I certainly was not. Probably 
Marian was expecting me, and had given 
orders concerning me, for the maid who 
came to the door conveyed me to a little 
room behind the stairs—a room which, as 
I felt as soon as I entered it, was a wo- 
man’s pet domain. In its books and pic- 
tures and flowers it spoke eloquently of 
dainty femininity. Somehow, it suited 
the letters. I did not feel quite so much 
the stranger as I had felt. Nevertheless, 
when J heard a light footfall on the stairs 


my heart beat painfully. I stood up and 
turned to the door, but I could not look 
up. The footsteps came nearer; I knew 
that a white hand swept aside the portiére 
at the entrance; I knew that she had 
entered the room and was standing be- 
fore me. 

With an effort I raised my eyes and 
looked at her. She stood, tall and gracious, 
in a ruby splendor of sunset falling 
through the window beside her. The light 
quivered like living radiance over a dark, 
proud head, a white throat, and face be- 
fore whose perfect loveliness the memory 
of Dorothy Armstrong’s laughing pretti- 
ness faded like a star in the sunrise, 
nevermore in the fulness of the day to be 
remembered. Yet it was not of her beauty 
I thought as I stood spell-bound before 
her. I seemed to see a dim little valley full 
of whispering pines, and a girl standing 
under their shadows, looking at me with 
the same great, grayish-blue eyes which 
gazed upon me now from Marian Lind- 
say’s face—the same face, matured into 
gracious womanhood, that I had seen ten 
years ago and loved—ay, loved—ever 
since. I took an unsteady step forward. 

“Marian?” I said. 


* * * 


HEN I got home that night I burned 

Dorothy Armstrong’s photograph. 
The next day I went to my cousin Tom, 
who owns the fashionable studio of Croy- 
den, and, binding him over to secrecy, 
bought one of Marian’s latest photographs 
from him. It is the only secret I have 
ever kept from my wife. 

Before we were married Marian told 
me something. 

“I always remembered you as you 
looked that day under the pines,” she 
said. “I was only a child, but I think I 
loved you then and ever afterwards. 
When I dreamed my girl’s dream of love 
your face rose up before me. I had the 
advantage of you that I knew your name 
—I had heard of you. When Peter wrote 
about you I knew who you were. That 
was why I agreed to correspond with you. 
I was afraid it was a forward—an un- 
womanly thing to do. But it seemed my 
chance of happiness and I took it. I am 
glad that I did.” 

I did not answer in words, but lovers 
will know how I did answer. 


Merchant Ships in War Time 


One of the dangers of navigation at the 
moment, says “Shipping Illustrated,” is 
that of collision (of merchantmen) with 
war-ships. It seems that the officers of 
war-ships frequently consider that during 
manoeuvres they are exempt from the 
the ordinary rules of the road at sea, and 
the merchantman, consequently, is at a 
loss to know what course to steer when he 
meets war-ships steaming in formation. 
“On the largest liners,” says the journal 


quoted, “it is always an axiom to give a 
man-of-war the widest berth possible, as 
one never can tell what she is liable to do.” 
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Your Biggest 


By Dr. Orison 


HE great problem 
in manufacturing 
is to get the larg- 
est possible results with 
the least possible expenditure, the least wear and tear 


of machinery. Men study the economy in their business 
of getting the maximum return with the minimum 
expenditure, and yet many of these men who are so 
shrewd and level-headed in their business pay very 
little attention to the economy of their personal power 
expenditure. 

There are many people of a high order of ability 
who do very ordinary work in life, whose careers are 
most disappointing, simply because they do not keep 
themselves in a physical and mental! condition to do 
their best thing. 

In every place of business we find employees who 
are only about half awake, half alive; their bodies are 
full of dead cells, poisoned cells, because of vicious liv- 
ing, vicious thinking, vicious habits. Is it any wonder 
that they get so little out of life when they put so 
little into it? 

I know men in middle life who are practically where 
they were when they left school or college. Their 
enthusiasm has long since petered out; their work has 
become a drudgery because they have not vim enough 
to be interested in it. They have not advanced a 
particle; some have even retrograded, and they cannot 
understand why they do not get on, why they are not 
more successful. But everyone who knows them sees 
the great handicaps of indifference to their health, 
neglect of their physical needs, dissipation, irregular 
living, slipshod, slovenly habits, all sorts of things 
which are keeping them down, handicaps which even 
intellectual giants could not drag along with them and 
make any kind of progress. 

Everywhere we see young men and women crippled 
in their careers, plodding along in mediocrity, capable 
of great things, but doing little things, because they 
have not vitality enough to push their way and over- 
come the obstacles in their path. 

The author’s book is wishy-washy, does not get hold 
of the reader because he had no vigor, no surplus 
vitality, to put into it. The book does not arouse because 
the author was not aroused when he wrote it. It is life- 
less because of the writer’s low state of vitality. 

The clergyman does not get hold of his people because 
he lacks stamina, force and physical vitality. He is a 
weakling mentally because he is a weakling physically. 
The teacher does not arouse or inspire his pupil because 
he lacks life and enthusiasm himself. His brain and 
nerves are fagged, his energy exhausted, burned out, 
his strength depleted, because he has not taken proper 
care of himself. 
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Every where we see 
these devitalized people, 
without spontaneity, 
buoyancy or enthusiasm 
in their endeavor. They have no joy in their work. It 
is merely enforced drudgery, a dreary, monotonous 
routine. They try to whip themselves to increased 
effort, but they are not physically equal to it. 

These people remind me of a story I heard of an 
ignorant pedlar and his horse. This man, a fruit 
vendor, bought an old horse very cheaply at an auction 
sale. He was delighted with his bargain, but to his 
dismay very soon found that it was almost impossible 
to get any speed or work out of the animal. One day, 
while trying in vain to urge it on, he met a shrewd 
fellow-vendor who told him that he had in his cart a 
magic remedy which would make a young horse out of 
an old one and a fast horse out of a slow one. All one 
had to do when his horse began to lag or give out was 
to apply this remedy, and he would get immediate 
results. The unsuspecting fellow bought the magic 
“remedy” which proved to be a whip. For a day or two 
it worked so well that he said it was worth many times 
what he had paid for it because it put new life into his 
horse, and he could get much more work out of it than 
he could before. One morning, however, on going to 
his stable he found the poor old horse dead. 

We may laugh at the foolishness and stupidity of 
this gullible fellow, but there are multitudes of people 
who are just as foolish, who daily apply the whip to an 
overworked, poorly nourished devitalized body. They 
try to urge on faculties that are robbed of their power 
by ill health. 

Most of us are at war with ourselves, are our own 
worst enemies. We expect a great deal of ourselves, 
yet we do not put ourselves in a condition to achieve 
great things. We are either too indulgent to our bodies, 
or we are not indulgent enough. We pamper them, or 
we neglect them, and it would be hard to tell which 
mode of treatment produces the worst results. Few 
people treat their bodies with the same wise care and 
consideration that they bestow upon a valuable piece of 
any kind from which they 
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machinery or property of 
expect large returns. 
Personal power is the aim of every sane ambition. 
We may not think about it in just that way, but whether 
are bending all our energies to make money or to 
write books, to paint pictures or to make machines, to 
win a position at the bar, or to build up a big business, 
whatever our immediate ambition, our rea] aim is to 
Whether it comes from money, from 
business reputation, from fame as physician, lawyer, 
writer, artist, or what not, power is what we are after, 
and there is no way of gaining or increasing it so 


we 


get 


more power. 
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effectively as keeping up all of our standards, physical, 
mental and moral, by doing everything we possibly can that 
will increase our self-respect, that will give us more robust 
health, make us think more clearly and act more efficiently. 

Of course there are isolated examples of people who have 
succeeded in spite of ill health, just as there are exceptions 
to every rule. But the exceptions do not affect the rule, and 
for the average man or woman success without the physical 
basis of health is impossible. 

One of the first essentials of success is to be a first-class 
animal. A sound mind in a sound body is a pre-requisite. 
Vigorous, abounding health is a duty as well as a necessity. 

It is everyone’s sacred duty to keep himself up to the 
highest possible standard, physically and mentally, other- 
wise he cannot deliver the divine message entrusted to him 
by his Creator in its entirety, to the world. Jt is everyone’s 
sacred duty to keep himself in a condition to do the biggest 
thing possible to him. It is a positive sin to keep oneself in 
a depleted, run-down, exhausted state, so that he cannot 
answer his life call or any big demand that an emergency 
may make upon him. 

To be confronted by a great opportunity of which you 
are powerless to take advantage, because you have let your 
energy leak away in vicious ways, or to feel that 

only of your great chance tremblingly, 
with doubt instead of assurance and a conscious- 


useless, 
you cat take hold 
weakly, 
ness of vigor, is one of the most disheartening experiences 
that can ever come to a human being. 

If you would make the most of yourself, cut away all 
of your vitality sappers, get rid of everything which ham- 
pers you and holds you back, everything which wastes your 
energy, cuts down your working capital. Get freedom at 
any cost. Do not drag about with you a body that is half 
dead through vicious habits, which sap your vitality and 
drain off your life forees. Do not do anything or touch any- 
thing which will lower your vitality or lessen your chances 
of advancement. Always ask yourself: “What is there in 
this thing I am going to do which will add to my life-work, 
increase my power, keep me in superb condition to do the 
best thing possible to me?” 

If we would only study the needs of our bodies as we 
study the needs of the plants in our gardens, and give them 
the proper amount and variety of food, with plenty of water, 
fresh air and sunshine, we would not be troubled with dis- 
ordered indigestion, biliousness, headache, or 
any other kind of pain or ache. 

If we used common sense in our diet, lived a plain, sane, 
simple life, we would never need to take medicine. But the 
way many of us live is a crime against nature, against man- 
hood, against our possibilities. 
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whole body, and we will find that most of us do not give it 
half a chance to do its work properly. The energy of the 
digestive organs of many people is exhausted in trying to 
take care of superfluous food for which there is absolutely 
no demand in the system. So much energy is used up trying 
to assimilate surplus, unnecessary food, improper food, that 
there is none left to assimilate and digest that which is 
actually needed. 

Men are constantly violating the laws of health, eating 
all sorts of incompatible, indigestible foods, often when the 
stomach is exhausted and unable to take care of simple food. 
They fill it with a great variety of rich indigestible stuffs, 
retard the digestive processes with harmful drinks, then 
wonder why they are unfit for work, and resort to all sorts 
of stimulants and drugs to overcome the bad effects of their 
greediness and foolishness. 

Many go to the other extreme and do not take enough 
food or get enough variety in what they do eat, so that some 
of their tissues are in a chronic condition of semi-starvation. 

The result is that while there is a great surplus of cer- 
tain elements in some parts of the system, there is a famine 
of different kinds of elements in other parts of the system 
This inequality, disproportion, tends to abnormal appetites 
that often lead to drinking or other dissipation. Many peo- 
ple resort to dangerous drugs in their effort to satisfy the 
craving of the starved cells in the various tissues when what 
they really need is nourishing food. 

There are only twelve different kinds of tissues in the 
body and their needs are very simple. For instance, almost 
every demand in the entire system can be satisfied by milk 
and eggs, though, of course, a more varied diet is desirable, 
and should always be adjusted to suit one’s vocation and 
activities. Yet, notwithstanding the simple demands of 
nature, how complicated our living has become! 

The great thing in life is efficiency. If you amount to 
anything in the world, your time is valuable, your energy 
precious. They are your success capital and you cannot 
afford to throw them away or trifle with them. 

Whatever else you do, husband your strength, save your 
vitality, hang on to it with the determination with which 
a drowning man seizes and clings to a bit of log at sea. 
Store up every bit of your physical force, for it is your 
achievement material, your manhood timber. The man who 
has no money is rich compared with the man who has 
squandered his vitality, thrown away his precious life 
energy. Gold is but dross compared with this, diamonds but 
rubbish, houses and lands are contemptible beside it. 

Dissipators of precious vitality are the wickedest kind 
of spendthrifts; they are worse than money spendthrifts; 
they are suicides, for they are killing their great chance in 
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Take the treatment of the digestive apparatus, for life, their power to be strong, vital efficient men and women. 
instance, which really supplies the motor power for the They are squandering their biggest success asset. 
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All of the cares of life seemed far away from us: 


Ours was the open road beckoning, dear, 


Roses and musk were the blooms on the way for us, 


Witching our senses as Night drifted near. 


Twilight, the scent of the pines, and our hands, love, 


Clasped, as | listened to tales that you told, 


Gazing at stars camping high in the sky above, 


Vowing love never, could never grow cold 


Oh, for a day that is dead, and the bliss of it! 
Back in the years, love, and just you and me: 
Twilight, the song of streams, Dusk, and the kiss of it! 
Dreamers and lovers so happy were we. 





Oh, for the joys that we knew and the bliss of them! 


Never an hour but their memory remains, 


Stars and the heavens, wind-songs, oh, the joy of them! 


Mystery and glamour, enchantments and pains. 


By the fire-glow in the dusk do | dream of it: 


Scent of the flowers that are withered and dead: 
Whispering winds, singing streams, oh, the gleam of it! 


Tangles my sense for the day of love fled. 


Mabel Aileen Ward 
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On board R.M.S. 


HREE men and one woman, a tall 

black-haired, dark-eyed woman 

with browned, weather-beaten skin 
and lines etched in the outer corners of 
her eyes, from much squinting into sun 
and wind, stood on the end of a quay and 
alternately argued among themselves and 
pointed outward across the harbor. The 
wind blew straight into their faces. The 
gale cropped close the tops of the racing 
seas. The incoming tide swept angrily 
against the dank, green piling over which 
the little group on the wharf were stand- 
ing. There was the sound of great waves 
shattering themselves in the cavern-like 
space beneath the planking. Not a gull 
soared against the cold sky. Not a small 
boat was to be seen in the expanse of gale- 
ridden harbor. Only one big six-sticker, 
evidently a China packet, rolled and 
pitched where she had hurriedly dropped 
anchor, inward-bound, an hour before. 
The six-sticker hadn’t a shred of canvass 
in sight. As the big seas smashed over 
her bows and the spray swept through her 
standing rigging, one could see every line 
bent taut under the strain. Here and 
there the lose ends of rope blown free by 
the wind, streamed stiff as iron to lee- 
ward. 

“Look m’am!” one of the men was say- 
ing as I approached the group, and 
struggled for breath in the face of the 
gale. “Look at those seas! We couldna’ 
do’t, m’am! It’s eempossible! eempossi- 
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ble. We couldna’ 
even make the poop 
o’ the ship—not one 
chance in a_ thou- 
sand. And if we got 
there we couldn’t get 
aboard—” 

“An’ if we did,” whined a third. “If we 
did m’am, the skipper’d be too busy put- 
ting his books to rights and preparing for 
the Customs after the blow is over, that 
he wouldn’t order s’ much half a 
fathom of marlin. They ain’t no use tryin’ 
m’am.” 

“Bill and Andrew’s right,” chimed the 
third man. All three were uneasy. 

The woman, holding a worn tarpaulin 
about her with one hand, while with the 
other she gripped the tam o’shanter over 
her hair, made no answer. Then with a 
shrug of contempt she turned away. 

“The trouble with you is,” she sneered, 
“that ye’re ’scared! Scared! I might ’a 
known there’s nothing but land lubbers 
around the waterfront of Seattle these 
days. Real sailormen aren’t afraid of 
wind. They make their living by the pull of 
it in the sails 0’ ships. Men! There’s trade 
awaiting for us out there on the Hannah 
Perkins! And here’s three full-grown 
men—afraid of a mite of wind.” She 
paused, “See! Tom Neal will be out there 
’*fore long. Hoddy Smith will be sneaking 
out for her order by-and-by. All I ask of 
you is to get the pinnace ready. Lace her 
down to the last inch of reefing and one of 
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SYNOPSIS 


Sir Horace Lazenby has been acquitted 
in court on a charge f trust making. He 
lecides to take a holida to get awal 
neognito for a long-needcd rest This 
ioliday he uses the riting of an 
autobiography, telling his life stor rom 
the beginning, with the idea of ustify 
ng his operat ns n the realmea of high 
finance. The stor he tells starts with 
his home life in Garafragra,. Hie and his 
brothers run away from home and ros 
Lake krie by stealing a passage on a 

tin boat, hich resulta in the death 


of the two brothers Young Lazenby 
makes his way to New York. where } 
secure a pos on in the haggage depart 
ment of railroad controled by the 
amous John J. Vander He is pre 
moted to the position of private body 
guard to the millionaire railroader and 
ultimate! becomes his secretary One 
night Lazenb attends a party and 
leaves f s0n hat stimulated b 
ne. le anders along the water 
nt and s seired and taken aboard 
an outbound exssel The ship travels 
around the Horn to the RBritisi r olumbia 
acific Coast, and on the iv Lazenis 
has f ’ } he n 1 n the 
mate » has abused him from the 


you come with me to hold the sheet rope. 


One man—and he take a 
server with him.” Again she 
withered them with her smile. 

“Excuse me, m’am.” I said, approaching 
and touching my cap, sailor-fashion. “T 
have a letter here addressed to John Stard, 
ship’s chandler. It’s a letter from the 
captain of the Golden Queen—and I be- 
lieve there’s an answer. Could you tell me 
if this is where to find him.” 

The woman, turning her back on her 
three sheepish male companions of a mo 
ment before, was half walking, half be 
ing blown down the shabby old dock, and 
I beside her, asking my question as we 
went, shouting above the roar of the 
wind. 

“No such person,” she retorted, “You 
mean Johanna Stard. I’m Johanna Stard, 
ship’s chandler. Give me the letter.” 

“You ma’m! I thought—” 

“You thought I was a man.” She 
laughed shortly, “Wish I was—though, 
maybe, I’d be ashamed of it. Look here, 
my man,” and she turned on me sudden- 
ly, still holding the letter unopened in her 
hand, “You’re a seaman.” 

“Yes m’am.” 
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“Are ye afraid of wind and water?” 

“I’m just off the Golden Queen, from 
voyage ’round the Horn.” 

“But,” in doubt, “you’ve not been long 
to the ways of the sea?” 

“No m’am. But—” 

“Will you try what those other fellows 
are afraid of?” 

“I'll go with ye in a pinnace to yon ship, 
if that’s what you’re wishing,” I replied. 
“I’m not much of a seaman. I was a 
jiandsman shanghaied out of New York 
and I got into trouble on account of—” 

“Never mind that,” retorted the wo- 
man, “Never mind the letter just now. I 
haven’t time to read it. The Hannah 
Perkins is lying there as naked as a new 
baby. If my glasses didn’t deceive me she 
wants overhauling and outfitting from 
to’gallant to the rail, and from the stern- 
post for’ard.” She spoke with sailorlike 
breeziness, and now that we had turned 
into the shelter of the ship chanderly it- 
self the noise of the gale no longer 
drowned the words, “She’s most likely on 
her way from Canton, bound ’round the 
Horn for Boston—in the tea trade. By 
her looks, she’s had bad weather and been 
blown in here. She just got in over the 
bar in time. The first chandler to 
get aboard her will get the biggest or- 
der that’s been placed in this port for 
many a day.” 

We approached the rough office of the 
ship-supply house and the woman, going 
behind the counter unlocked a cupboard 
and produced oil-skins. 

“Here,” she said, “Now follow me.” 

“Shall I steer m’am?” I could feel the 
warehouse rock with the boom of big 
waves breaking against the foundations. 

“I steer,” she retorted. 

There is much in voices, and in the 
expression of the eye which goes with cer- 
tain inflections of voice. At these two 
plain words from Johanna Stard, ship’s 
chandler, I, ex-Canadian backwoods boy, 
ex-secretary to a New York railway mag- 
nate, ex-fo’csle hand on the Golden Queen, 
and a fugitive from justice for the acci- 
dental killing of George Hoover, the bucko 
mate of that ship, felt no further hesita- 
tion. The woman was not mad, however 
mad the venture might seem, and she had 
said “I steer” in a manner unmistakable. 
She led the way through the gloomy, 
smokey interior of the warehouse, past 
huge under countless 
lanterns hanging overhead, beyond kegs 
materials that used on 
board ship. The air reeked with the clean 
smell of new rope and oakum. From over- 
head I caught the low, steady whine of a 


coils of rope, 


of strange are 


loose shingle on the roof holding against 
the gale. This was indeed a masterful wo- 
man to own such an establishment in so 
young a city as was Seattle then. 

The boat on which we were to try for 
the Hannah Perkins was a pinnace. I 
stepped the single mast forward while 
the woman, spurning help, unbound the 
mainsail, reefed it down tight, and saw 
that the lines are running free. Like a 


gaunt brown witch of the sea she seemed, 


as her deft strong fingers knotted the 
reefing points. She stood clear as I ran 


up the sail, seized the tiller and as I un- 
slipped the painter and perched to wind- 


ward, gripping the sheet rope with a half- 
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hitch under a deck-cleat crouched under 
the boom watching ahead. 

“Hold her,” she cried, “Keep her close 
hauled.” And I strained on the sheet 
rope. 

As we cleared the end of the slip, a 
back-eddy of the gale whipped us broad- 
side, heeling us almost flat before I 
could let the sheet run. We righted. 
Again a squall. Again a rapid paying out 
and a taking in again. Finally, clear of 
the tricky neighborhood of wharves we 
kept the gale on our quarter and headed 
toward a point on the far-side .of the 
harbor. 

I have ridden proud horses. I have 
crouched down in fast automobiles and 
once, had a short, almost breathless, trip 
in a monoplane. I know of nothing like 
the feeling of being abroad in a big wind 
in a small, stout boat. The first seas, the 
first catch of the wind in the canvas sets 
the nerves taut. But once into it, once 
the craft answers to the stresses, hoi? 
ing its own—there is a real exhilaration 
We were fairly blown out of the water. 
Sea after sea breasted our quarter, hesi- 
tated, then tossed us, light as a feather, 
into the top of the next. Far to windward 
I leaned. Down in the stern, one foot 
braced against the lee coaming, was 
Johanna Stard. Her tanned face gleamed 
with happy determination. No force of 
wind could shut those unblinking brown 
eyes, no boisterous sea disturb her equa- 
nimity. From the wharf, where now her 
three helpers stood watching us, she had 
well estimated the weather. She mastered 
the ugly tiller by two hands, lean, slender 
hands. 

How we made that voyage; how we 
crossed the tossing harbor; how, of a 
sudden, watching the seas, the woman 
cried, “ ’Bout!” and we came about, with 
a snapping and snorting of frightened 
canvas; how then we bore straight for 
the squall-scratched lee of the Hannah 
Perkins—these are details of a stirring 
day. As we crept up in shelter of the 
laboring ship, the wind fell away from our 
sail suddenly, then came back in fitful 
gusts. We were blanketed. With the way 
we had on she brought us head up against 
the side. While I fended off and on with the 
boat-hook, Johanna Stard crept forward 
and dropped the sail. A rope-end plopped 
down from above and then a rope ladder. 
While I made fast the rope, Johanna 
Stard was swinging up the ship’s side. 
When I too was over the great teak-wood 
rail, there she was making her way into 
the chart-room of the vessel. She beckoned 
me to follow. 

“Knew it was you,” chortled a burly, 
bearded captain as this sea-faring Brun- 
hilde shook hands with him. “Saw you 
putting out, madame. Saw you catch it 
off the ends of the quays. By Gad, m’am, 
I'd navigate this ship of mine 
in a typhoon than one of those little dinky 
boats in a squall-ridden locality like those 
jetty ends. In Hannah here, if anything 
happens us, it’s fair slow to what happens 
if ye get tipped out of yon teacup of 
yours. 


sooner 
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“Business is business,” retorted the wo- 
man. “You may blarney a woman now 
and again captain, and I don’t mind it. 
3ut you know very well if I hadn’t come 
out ye would have been taking dinner with 


Tom Neal or Hoddy Smith later on and 
giving them the order.” 

“Ah m’am” retorted the old bear, “it 
would not be for preference I’d be dining 
with Tom Neal or Hoddy Smith. Since 
ye’re a widow woman the world sees little 
of ye—exceptin’ from over the gunwale of 
your boat, or over the chart table a bit like 
this, or behind y’re counter.” 

“A widow has to mind her 
Captain.” 

“Aye—and her family I s’pose too? 
Eh? I’ve heard,” he went on. “I’ve heard 
the little one has grown to be the flower 
of fifty ports. I’ve heard—” He paused. 
The calmness and assurance had suddenly 
dropped from the face of Johanna Stard. 
She was suddeniy a woman, all but alone 
on a great tossing ship, and conscious of 
herself as she faced the fatherly skipper. 

“If you please captain,” she replied, 
gathering herself together, “it’s when I 
remember I have a daughter that I remem- 
ber Iam a woman—and that the mother of 
a child has little right in the world of busi- 
ness. I—I thank y’ Captain—I’m glad 
she’s well spoken of. And now—” She 
shrugged her shoulders and returned to 
her former self. “I get the order?” 

“The order, M’am?—there were some 
things I intended leaving to be bought in 
Boston again. But I guess not. We’re fair 
stripped. Blown almost bare by some of 


business 


the dirtiest North Pacific weather I’ve 
ever known. I’ll call Mr. Allard. He’s 
been overhauling the gear.” 

Presently Mr. Allard came in and, 


seated at the chart table with the captain 
and Johanna Stard, they listed the needs 
of the Hannah Perkins. Hours slipped by. 
Night and supper came and_ while 
Johanna Stard went off with the only wo- 
man on board, the cook, I was put up with 
the third mate. In the morning, we put 
off for shore with the biggest order that 
had come to a Seattle chandlery for many 
a year. The wind had dropped and though 
the sea was still running, we made the 
slip, and climbed the ladder of the ware- 
house wharf without mishap. As Johanna 
Stard landed with her oider Tom Neal 
and Hoddy Smith were racing toward the 
schooner, to peddle their goods. Johanna 
Stard, glimpsing them as she turned to 
unship the tiller, let a flicker of triumph 
play over her face. 


i. 


T is very seldom that the present is 

worth anything. It is really only a 
bridge between the past and future, or 
say rather, it is a skiff on a river, moving 
up against the current. Gourmets, wine- 
drinkers, people who live in the sensations 
of the moments are the less happy people 
of this world. Few are the pleasures of 
the moment’s experience, that are worthy 
of record. It is the grouping and com- 
bination of events remembered or antici- 
pated that count. For young men it is 
the expectation of the future: they look 
ahead and try to anticipate what great 
things the current of the river may sweep 
within their grasp. As age creeps on and 
men begin to guess the end of the voyage; 
they turn oftener to the past and out of 
the recollection of things already done, 
draw great pictures. Perhaps age, there- 
fore, sets me recalling those old experi- 














ences. To-day I have achieved what many 
men, who have done less or been less fortu- 
nate, think is greatness. I am “the trust 
maker,” and though I am prosecuted for 
forming combines in restraint of trade, 
and though, now with my secretary, An- 
derson, and a letter of credit, I flee to 
a few months’ rest in the Scottish hills, 
they think how great must be my satis- 
faction. Great! Perhaps I understand 
the point of view. I find myself envying 
other people—Anderson for example be- 
cause he has no_ responsibility—and 
twins; and a care-free newspaper re- 
porter who cheeked his way into my office 
one day. It is what our imagination sees 
in the future, recalls from the past, or 
pictures in the lives of other people, that 
seems worth while. The wealth of age lies 
in the past and the wealth of youth in the 
future. What the banks hold is nothing 
but a cold wherewithal. 

That day, as plain Horace Lazenby, 
without family or fortune or any known 
ability, I climbed the dripping, weed-hung 
ladder from the pinnace, and at the top 
met—“the flower of the fifty ports,” as 
the Hannah Perkins’ skipper had said: 
Pamela Stard. The mother, Johanna, 
drawing off the oilskin, stopped before the 
daughter with an exclamation. 

“You! Down here!” she said. 
no place for you.” 

“It is where you come.” 

“But I am your mother.” 

“You went out in bad weather again 
yesterday. The men were afraid and sent 
word after you had gone.” 

“And you worried about me?” 
hint of scorn. 

“T never worry about you. I know you, 
Mother. I came to tell you I had word 
from school. I am to go this week. I shall 
have to prepare quickly.” 

“You—you go, Pamela?” 

“That what the _ school-mistress 
writes.” 

She held out a letter. Johanna Stard, 
turning, recalled my presence. Holding 
the letters in her hand she demanded: 

“Your name?” 

“Lazenby.” 

“T want to thank you, Lazenby. Lazen- 
this is my daughter, Pamela. Pamela, 
this man was not afraid to go—the others 
were.” 

“Sir!” said Pamela slightly inclining 
her head. 

“Miss Pamela,” I mumbled, touching 


“This is 


with a 


is 


my hat 
I do not intend to describe Pamela 
Stard. There are some things one re- 


serves even in a confession. She was tall 
and straight with none of your mincing 
demoiselles’ manner, no mock demureness 
and affected delicacy. Her hair was blue- 
black and lustrous. Her face pale. Lithe 
and young-looking she seemed, yet with 
an air of free dignity like a very princess, 
a straight bold nose, delicately carved, 
fine white brows and ivory-colored cheeks 
that tapered, yet were not too long in the 
under curve. Her mouth was young, yet 
somehow straight with a hint of scorn 
somewhere hidden underneath; her eyes 
were as candid as a clear sky at noon, yet 
as deep colored and as unfathomably kind 
as that same sky when, of a clear night, I 
have looked up into it, beyond the mast- 
head. 
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At the office 
of the chan- 
dlery the three 
helpers stood 
in awe of their 
returned mis- 
tress. She gave 
them orders, 
gave Miss 
Pamela a day 
book from 
which to trans- 
fer the entries 
into the ledger, 
then led the 
way to her own 
desk —an old 
chart table. 
Seating her- 
self she drew 
out the letter I 
had _ carried 
from the Gol- 
den Queen. She 
read it deliber- 
ately. 

“Lazenby,” 
she said, “my 
friends speak 
well of you. 
What can I do 
for you?” 

“T need work 
till I can get 
back to the 
East,” I said. 

“T’ll give you 
work. Andrew, 


my foreman, 
draws his last 
pay to-night. 


Do you want to 
work for me?” 
She mentioned 
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posal: Stay 
with me, learn 


my stock and 
my customers. 
I make you 


foreman. I 
keep a general 
eye on every- 
thing, especial- 
ly the getting 
of big orders 
from big cus- 
tomers. So long 
as you do your 
work like a 
man I'll treat 
you like a man 
-’ll give you 
wide authority 
and not inter- 
fere with you. 
If you fall 
down — then 
lll have to 
treat you as 
you deserve.” 
“Madame—” 
“Let me fin- 
ish. If you like 
it—start now. 
First, escort 
Pamela home. 
She is going 
East to school 
this week and 
will have to 
commence her 
packing. The 
second thing I 
was going to 
say is this: If 
you take this 
offer, you will 
please remem- 
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good enough down the shabby off deck, ané 1 bentde her, to politeness. I 
one. asking my question as we went, shouting have competi- 
° ° hove ha . 4 > ind ° 
Something in a the roar of the wind tion to meet 
her sure man- here. Direct- 
ner suddenly roused resentment. ness saves time, orders, expenses and 


“I’m not used to working for women,” 
I returned, taking a dislike to the authori- 
tative manner of this lean woman before 
me. “I want a man’s work.” 

“You mean you think you’re better than 
a woman and you don’t like the idea of 
taking orders from me.” 

“T said—” 

“Don’t be polite. 
didn’t I?” 

“You are right, Madame.’ 
“Hmph.” She permitted herself to think. 
Then she said: “Most men are fools 
Lazenby. Most women too. My husband 
was a real man or he would never have 
married me. He was a sea captain but 
lost his hearing. So we opened this ware- 
house. Since he died I’ve been discovering 
what bread-and-milk men are like. I’ve 
had to show who’s master, that is all.” 

“Madame,” I said, rising, “There’s no 
need for us to prolong the interview. The 
captain and his wife meant for the best 
in sending me to you. I’m glad if I’ve 
been any help. But, no doubt, I can find 
a berth without troubling you.” 

“Let me finish,” she said, “I didn’t say 
you were a bread-and water man. Per- 
haps you’re not. I’ll make you this pro- 


I touched the spot 


profits.” 

“I accept,” said I. 

Ten minutes later I escorted Miss 
Pamela home to the modest dwelling 
where her mother and an old housekeeper 
kept the girl. We had scarcely gone a 
block, when the girl turned to me, break- 
ing the silence. 

“T am not afraid, Mr. Lazenby,” she 


said. “You don’t need to come with me, 
really.” 
“Mrs. Stard asked me to do so,” I re- 


turned, civilly. 

“You have been to sea, Mr. Lazenby,” 
she observed presently, but in a manner 
very aloof. 

“Yes,” I replied, shortly. I was piqued. 

“T was born at sea,” she replied. “And 
I like men who have been to sea. The 
others—pah,” she moved her hand with 
a gesture of contempt. 

“T am a landsman by family and by the 
greater part of my experience,” I re- 
turned, bridling. 

“T had thought so,” she returned coolly. 


The rest of the road we walked in 
silence. At her door I wished her good- 
day. 


Continued on Page 105. 








Canadian Women 
By MADGE 


HILE this brief 
\ sketch of medical 

women 1} sadly 
would be worse than 
of the work of 
Patterson omitted. She 
Staffa, Ontario, studied 


inadequate if 
feeble were an account 


Dr. Margaret 


was born in 


there and then attended the Ontario 
Medica! College for Women, in To- 
ronto. She took an M.D.C.M. at the 


North-Western University in Chicago, 
in 1899, and later spent some time as 
surgeon of the Women’s Hos- 
Detroit. This before Dr. 
Patterson went to India where her best 
known work has been accomplished. 

For many years she was in charge 
of the Seward Memorial Hospital, at 
Allahabad, and in the terrible year of 
1901 when bubonic plague swept the 
district, Dr. Patterson’s work was 
what one might truly call spectacular, 
so effective was it. She assisted the 
British Government in the organiza 
tion of relief camps and in the estab- 
lishing of hospitals to which might be 
brought victims of the plague. In a 
land like India where women patients 
can only be effectively handled by 
women, one can easily see what a mag- 
nificent scope she had for her work. 
The natives placed every confidence in 
Dr. Patterson—which means more ina 
land of festering superstition than at 
first appears, and for her services, she 
was awarded the Kaiser-I-Hind medal, 
beside being placed upon the honorary 
list at the time of the late King Edward’s 
Coronation. 
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pital, was 


THE ACTIVITIES OF DR. GORDON. 


Dr. Margaret Gordon, of Toronto, com- 
bines in her energetic life, the practice of 
medicine, politics and equal suffrage, and 
any one will tell you that she combines 
these equally well. Born in London, On- 
Margaret Blair received most of 
her education in public and grammar 
She embarked upon a teaching 
career at the age of seventeen, and she 
might have been teaching yet, but for that 
called romance —and Mr. 


tarlo, 


schools. 


elusive jade 
G. A. Gordon. 

After eight years of married life, im- 
pelled by a illness in which she 
felt that careless treatment was responsi- 
ble for protracted and needless suffering, 
Mrs. Gordon took up the study of medi- 
She studied at the Ontario College 
for Women, after four years obtained her 
Trinity degree, and then passed the coun- 
cil examination of the Ontario College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


severe 


A characteristic strongly de- 
veloped in Dr. Gordon is a sense of jus- 
tice, which trait has made her interested 
in every sort of reform. The first cause 
attracting her serious attention was that 
of the single tax, which, nothwithstand- 
ing her energetic championing, has re- 
On- 
tario. Never opposed to women’s suffrage, 
Dr. Gordon was fired by an address from 
the eloquent lips of the late Susan B. 
Anthony, and at once espoused the suf- 


very 


mained “unhonored and unsung” in 





Ritchie 


England, 


frage cause. For about ten years she was 
vice-president of the Canadian Suffrage 
Association, and for the last four, she has 
been president of the Toronto Suffrage 
Association, which is a branch of the 
former. 

A most unusual work for a woman was 
done by Dr. Gordon when she initiated a 
referendum on the enfranchisement of 
married women, in the city of Toronto, at 
the 1914 elections. As many of us who 
take an interest in city affairs, know, 
municipal franchises are controlled by the 
Provincial Legislature, which body, some 
thirty years ago, granted municipal fran- 
spinsters and widows. It ex- 
cluded married women. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Gordon a referendum commit- 
tee was formed and a strong campaign 
started. Referendums on various matters 
had often taken at Toronto muni- 
cipal elections but not on the matter of 
equal suffrage, although the City Council 
has for years, favored the granting of 
municipal franchise to married women. 
The result of the general enthusiasm and 
the energy displayed by all those most 
nearly concerned was a majority of 13,713 
votes for the cause. 


chise for 


been 


Dr. Gordon is not a spectacular woman; 
she is the sort who often get less credit 
for deeds done, than those who have ac- 
complished far less in the way of results. 
Her public appearances are not made 
through personal ambition, but from her 
sense of justice, as was before mentioned. 
She forgets a kindness as soon as she has 
performed one, and remembers all those 
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which have been done 

her. She has no time for 

the petty, personal griev- 
which too frequently occur 
amongst women when they lose sight 
of the issue and see only the struggle. 
Her desire to give assistance to all 
who amounts almost to a 
passion; she is never too busy to help! 
And there are many, many women who 
might quote Kingsley, and say that 
their various walks of 
life were due to the fact that they had 
Margaret Gordon, M.D., for a friend. 
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DR. GRACE ENGLAND. 

Dr. Octavia Grace Ritchie was the 
first woman to receive a degree in 
medicine in the province of Quebec, 
and a difficult time she had in getting 
it, too. Not on account of her qualifica- 
tion, it goes without saying, but be- 


cause public interest and sense of 
right had not been aroused to the 
proper pitch. Dr. Ritchie took a 
scholarship at Kingston, first-class 


honors in natural science, and later a 
post graduate course in Vienna; she 
was a brilliant scholar and a deter- 
mined one. She was secretary of the 
Donalda Students’ organization, and 
indeed, was largely instrumental in 
procuring their concession. Amongst 
other important offices that she has 
held, may be included that of governor 
of the Western Hospital, and assistant 
in gynecology. After returning from 
Vienna, Dr. Ritchie began to practice in 
Montreal which was her home. Soon af- 
terward, she married Dr. Frank England, 
also in general practice. Her efforts to 
bring about a better condition for the 
poor of Montreal have covered a wide 
field; she was largely instrumental in se- 
curing milk stations, for one thing; she 
has taken a great interest in the work 
connected with the abolishing of sweat 
shop labor for another, and her import- 
ant connection with the National Council 
of Women, and the local branch of that 
same body has proven in itself a strenuous 
work. In any suggestion concerning the 
betterment of the public health, one is 
sure tc have an interested listener, if not 
a keen sympathizer, in Dr. Grace Eng- 
land. 


DR. ANNIE ISABELLE HAMILTON. 


Turning to the maritime provinces— 
that section of our country which has pro- 
duced so many famous men and women— 
we find that it does not lag in the matter 
of its women physicians. The first woman 
graduate from Dalhousie University in 
medicine, was Dr. Annie Isabelle Hamil- 
ton, a native of Brookfield. Dr. Maria 
Angwin, who came from Dartmouth is, 
strictly speaking, the first woman to prac- 
tice in Nova Scctia, but she studied and 
graduated in the United States, I think. 

What was stated in a previous article 
regarding the courage required by a wo- 
man to study medicine applies particular- 
ly to Dr. Hamilton, for during the begin- 
ning of her course, and for some subse- 











quent months, she enjoyed (?) the dis- 
tinction of being the only female student. 
An ardent prohibitionist, an earnest 
W.C.T.U. sympathizer, an advocate of 
woman’s suffrage, she tried to institute 
several of her dearest reforms into the 
lives of the students. Naturally, she 
wished to abolish drinking, no matter how 
mildly it was done; she also wished to pre- 
vent smoking in the operating room. If 
she had any supporters, they were too 
few to carry her measures, and discour- 
aging results met all her efforts in those 
directions. However, as soon as she com- 
menced to practise, she had a freer hand. 
Her work lay largely amongst the poor, 
the laboring classes of Halifax, and the 
women and children of these. She never 
had any ambition to work up what is 
generally known as a wealthy practice. 

Dr. Blanche Margaret Munro was an- 
other graduate of Dalhousie. She is the 
daughter of a clergyman and probably 
that may have had something to do with 
her desire to take up medical missionary 
work. She went to India, and spent sev- 
eral busy years there, coming home for a 
visit a few years ago, and intending to 
return to her post. But Cupid placed an 
obstacle in her way. Mr. J. W. Crawford 
was the obstacle. He had been a student 
at the University while Dr. Munro was 
taking her course, and after his gradu- 
ation he had been given a living at River 
John. 

How it all came about I am not at 
liberty to say; there are those who would 
contend that romance has no place in 
medicine, any way. Suffice it, that Dr. 
Munro did not go back to India. She was 
married and now lives in Scotland, hav- 
ing given up her profession except in so 
far as it touches her own home in which 
therc are now two lovely babies. 

A BRILLIANT FAMILY. 

Pictou county which has given so many 
great Can- 
adians tothe 
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ly of one another, for a brother and sister 
married a brother and sister. 

After their marriage, Dr. and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie moved to Edmonton, where the 
former carried on her profession most 
successfully. Latterly, 
they have removed to 
Port Coquitlam, of 
which place Mr. Mac- 
kenzie is the Mayor, and 
his wife one of the most 
highly respected public 
citizens. She carried her 
practice, there, too. 

The Mackays are a 
family in which not one 
or two, but all of them 
have shone in some 
way or another. There 
was an election story 
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ters to the Empire at the present time. 
St. John’s gift has been of intelligent, pro- 
fessional people, trained nurses, military 
experts, prize-winning gunners, and 
sweepstakes signalling corps; its gift has 
been of flesh and blood. 
What greater contribu- 
tion could she have 
made? 

Frankly eager to of- 
fer her services to the 
Mother Country, was 
Dr. Margaret Parks, 
who left a large and 
lucrative practice, who 
gave up in a sense her, 
conspicuous individuali- 
ty, and enlisted—not as 
a physician—but as a 
nurse! 


which goes to prove She was appointed a 
this; one party sent a “ lieutenant in the Army 
couple of worthy repre- ‘ Medical Service, and is 
sentatives to address Dr. Margaret Parks acting as anesthetist 


the rustics of Pictou 

county (this was some years ago, of 
course), and strengthen their holding in 
the constituency. The worthy representa- 
tives did not anticipate much difficulty in 
cramming their doctrines down the 
throats of their audience and possibly 


under Col. Dr. Murray 

MacLaren. The work is by no means new 
to her, for she is the appointed anezs- 
thetist for the St. John General Public 
Hospital, and a very clever one, she is, too. 
Dr. Margaret Parks had a delightful 
childhood. Her father was the city man- 


did not make especial efforts at politi” ager of large cotton mills, and his home 


cal oratory. Any way, at the close of 
the address, one of the Mackay clan 
rose to his feet and also to splendid 
flights, which everlastingly confounded 
the visiting delegation. He tore their 
speeches to shreds, and then some! 

“Jerusalem!” said one of the visitors 
(or words to that effect), “have you goi 
any more men down here, like that?” 

“They’re all like that,” replied his 
farmer informant, smiling.- 

The present Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for Nova Scotia, Dr. A. H. Mackay, 
and Dr. Mackenzie are brother and sister. 








world gave 
us Dr. Kate 
Mackay- 
Mackenzie. 
She took 
special work 
in the New 
England 
Hospital af- 
ter leaving 
Dalhousie, 
and return- 
ed to her 
native land 
to practise 
with her 
brother, in 
New Glas- atalii ae 
gow. The : — 
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shown. 
well known wi 


far beyond 
the confines of his county. 

Yr. Kate Mackay went not to China 
nor to India; her medical missionary work 
was done in Honolulu. Like Dr. Munro, 
she was married while on a visit home- 
Mr. J. R. Mackenzie being the happy man. 
The two families evidently thought high- 
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work. To the left is 
the infirmary To the 
chair returning from a 


fellow worker, is als« 


Stepping into New 
3runswick we might 
say of Saint John that 
no city has given more 
generously — propor- 
tionately speaking — 
of its sons and daugh- 




















a little outside of the city, was the Mecca 
of all the young people about. 

While, however, others were gathered 
around the hospitable hearth, the daugh- 
ter Margaret was off on the river or the 
rink, or galloping ’cross country. In a 
word, she was always an out-of-door girl. 
3eside rowing, paddling, swimming, skat 
ing, and golfing she is considered one of 
St. John’s best curlers. 

She graduated from Toronto, after pre- 
liminary studying at McGill, in 1901, and 
took further studies and courses in hos- 
pitals in New York and Boston. 

Unlike many wo- 
men who have 
shown a desire to 
enter professional 
life, and who have 
met with discour 
ment and opposi- 
tion from men, Dr. 
Parks was encour- 
aged. She had com 
paratively little 
difficulty in work- 
ing up a practice, 
perhaps for the 
reason that she has 
“such a way” with 
children. They al- 
ways adore 
her, and 
will take 
doses from 
her hand, 
will be 
prodded and 
pinched, will 
be stetho- 
scoped and 
let-me - see- 
you r- 
tongue’d, by 
Pa" her, where 

a mere man 


































would fail every 
time. 

Her latest hobby 
was bees. It was 


somewhat disturb 
ing to the family, 
for never did the 
day come when she 
was especially busy 
or far from home, 
than the whole ag- 
gregation 
to swarm thus af- 
fording much di- 
version for the 
neighborhood. 

Dr. Parks has 
been identified with 
all sorts of girls’ 
clubs, playground 
committees and 
free kindergartens. 


decided 


What she under- 
takes she carries 
through. Her en- 


thusiasm is one of 
her strongest weap- 
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been said to be one 
of the most diffi- 
cult, for an Occi- 
dental tongue, then 
went to Ningteh- 
Fukkua province, 
opening a_ small 
building as. in- 
firmary and_hos- 
pital. 

It proved very in- 
adequate, and the 
parent society 


could not provide 
additional funds 
for its improve- 


ment, but offered to 
provide for the up- 


keep of a_ better 
building if Dr. 
Hannington could 


raise the money to 
erect and equip one. 

Consequently, the 
doctor took a holi- 
day. She came back 
to Canada and bear- 


ons; she believes so ing always in mind 
thoroughly what br. Margaret Gordon. that inadequate 
she stands for. And little building, bear- 
yet, one seeing the conscientious, hard- ing always in mind the suffering of the 
working, professional woman, would’ wretched poor of China who have so 


hardly recognize the other Margaret 
Parks, who loves nothing better than to 
throw duties to one side, and come home 
early enough te sit beside a roaring fire 
and drink tea with her mother! 

She is not the only one of the family who 
1as achieved success in a business career 

I mean amongst the girls. Her sister, 
Miss Lou Parks, is one of the best known 
real estate brokers in St. John, having be- 
gun in a more or less small way, with the 
management of the Parks Estate. 

The photographs of Dr. Mabel Han- 
nington’s dispensary look interesting 
enough to fire us all with a desire to go to 
China as medical missio) 

She is also a native of St. Joh: 
a large family, all of whom have made 
their marks in the world, and she was al- 
ways of a deeply studious nature. Her first 
definite desire to enguge in missionary 
work came about the time when she was a 
pupil at the Trafalgar Institute, in Mont- 
real, and she forged right ahead with this 
object in view. China with its millions, its 
benighted millions, seemed to her the place 
which most needed workers. 

The medical training Dr. Hannington 
took, was, in a sense, of secondary con- 
sideration; she felt that her scope as a 
missionary would be immensely enlarged 
did she have a proficiency in medicine, so 
she went to Toronto, studied, graduated 
with honors and later took a_ special 
course in eye and ear diseases in London, 
England. 
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The Church Missionary Society offered 
her to the mission field, if the 
church in Canada could not, and the lat- 
ter, at that time feeling that it could not 
undertake foreign work as extensively as 
it does to-day, was obliged to refuse Dr. 
Hannington its support. So she eventu- 
ally sailed from London for Foo Chow. 
That was in 1903. 

Arrived in China the first great ob- 
stacle was the language. She set dili- 
gently to work and mastered what has 
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little in the way of medical assistance to 
ease them in their pain, she bought a 
quantity of Chinese curiosities and of- 
fered them for sale. The proceeds from 
these, to which were added donations by 
interested friends supplied the means by 
which Dr. Hannington was able to build 
a small hospital of twenty-five beds? 

It is interesting to know that the 
Chinese bury their dead anywhere and 
everywhere, the idea of a special plot of 
ground being reserved for those whose 
souls have fled, being unknown to them. 
Consequently when buying a piece of land, 
the bodies buried, often have to be re- 
moved and placed elsewhere. This is what 
happened in Dr. Hannington’s case. The 
land she selected as being most suitable, 
adjoining her compound was occupied by 
the dead. The idea, fortunately did not 





women and girls, native men being quite 
willing for their women folk to attend the 
foreign school for a year or so. But the 
medical treatment is another matter. It 
requires much faith to persuade them that 
cleanliness and good care work more 
miracles than incantations and such. The 
foreign doctor is not called in—in many 
awful cases—until native aid has failed, 
but the lesson is being learned with en- 
couraging rapidity, so much so, that Dr. 
Hannington is now planning the building 
of a maternity hospital. 

Whenever she has time she “itinerates,” 
going from village to village with the 
‘Bible woman,” and she is usually well 
received, as one of the accompanying 
illustrations will show. 

A reference was made, above, to Dr. 
Angwin —the first woman practising 
medicine in Nova Scotia. Dr. Jane 
Heartz-Bell came to Halifax just after 
the death of Dr. Angwin, and I under- 
stand took over quite a large portion of 
her practice. Dr. Heartz, as she was then, 
was born in Nova Scotia, the daughter 
of a Methodist clergyman. She graduated 
in 1903 from the Woman’s Infirmary, in 
New York, and took a post graduate 
course at the Johns Hopkins, Baltimore. 
Also a course at the New York Polyclinic. 

She went west and practised in Chi- 
cago for five years, then came back to her 
own country and has been in Halifax 
about twelve years. Dr. Heartz married 
Mr. Bell a few years ago and is the proud 
mother of one boy. She is interested in 
many things outside her profession and 
for a professional woman spends a great 
deal of time in her home. 

A very busy practitioner is Dr. Grace 
Rice, born in Weymouth and a graduate 
of Dalhousie University (1899). She 
also took a degree at the Halifax Medical 
College and was resident physician for 
six years at the Massachusetts State Hos- 
pital. Subsequently, Dr. Rice took a post 
graduate course in the British Isles. 

She has a large general practices is 
simply engrossed in it, and her time is en- 
tirely taken up with her work. This does 





Dr. Kate 


MacKay MacKenzie 


To the 


left Dr. MacKenzie is shown 


with her husband. 


affect the Celestials, as it would us. They 
thought nothing of having a hospital on 
the site of a burying ground. The school 
rooms are just at hand, one each for the 


not imply that Dr. Rice is not interested 
in outside things; she is. But she believes 
in doing one thing, and in doing that one 
well. I should say, she proves that! 
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‘6 SEE that 

some 

c lairvoy- 
ant is going to 
tell the audi- 
ence at Windsor Hall to- 
night, what became of the 
Hilton jewels,” said Larue, 
the portrait painter, as we 
sat around the fire in Hal- 
lam’s studio. “That affair 
crops up perennially. It’s 
something like those extra- 
ordinary murder mysteries 
where loony people are for- 
ever coming forward and 
confessing that they are the 
guilty parties. It’s my be- 
lief that nobody will ever 
solve the problem.” 

“I’m entirely of your opin- 
ion,” said Collins, with a 
peculiar look in his eyes. 
It happened so long ago now 
and nothing has been heard 
of the jewels or even the 
portraits since, that I im- 
agine it will remain a mys- 
tery for ever.” 

“All this is news to me,” 
interjected Babbington, who 
had but recently returned 
from a couple of years’ 
study in France. “I never 
heard a word about it.” 

“That’s what comes of 
neglecting to read the pa- 
pers my boy,” said Hallam. 
“Didn’t you get any Can- 
adian papers over in Paris?” 

“Not very often and cer- 
tainly not regularly,” re- 
plied Babbington. “But I’d 
like to hear about this affair. 
I hope the rest of you don’t 
mind having the tale resurrected.” 

“Not in the slightest,” protested Larue, 
speaking for the company. “You tell him 
about it, Hallam.” 

“Why, there’s not much to tell,” said 
Hallam. “In fact, nobody seems to know 
much about it. The robbery or burglary 
took place last January on the night be- 
fore Lady Hilton was going to give a big 
reception for Lord Megram, who had only 
just arrived in Canada on some Imperial 
mission. It was to be a very swell affair. 
Her ladyship had got her jewels up from 
the safety deposit vaults, so as to have 
everything ready. They were delivered 
by special messenger about five o’clock 
in the afternoon and Lady Hilton took 
them to her room to look them over. When 
she went down to dinner at six-thirty, 
she left them on her dressing-table, in- 
tending to put them away in Sir Abra- 
ham’s safe downstairs in the evening. 
But, while the family were at dinner, a 
burglar entered the house and carried 
them off. The thief or thieves, for it is 
thought there was more than one involved 
in the burglary, also made away with 
two of the portraits from the hall, one of 
them the celebrated painting of Lady 
Hilton’s grandmother.” 

“Extraordinary that the thieves should 
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have got off at that time of the day with 
such bulky objects as portraits,” said 
Babbington. 

“T should say it was,’ continued Hal- 
lam. “At any rate the detective depart- 
ment were completely baffled. They 
puzzled away at it for weeks but they 
couldn’t gain a clue. The whole affair 
created quite a stir here.” 

The conversation drifted off after this 
to other subjects. About eleven Babbing- 
ton got up to leave and, as he purposed 
walking in the direction of my quarters, 
I decided to accompany him. His stay in 
Paris had improved him wonderfully, and, 
while there were still some traces of that 
boorishness about him which had made 
him an object of dislike to many of the 
artists of our circle, still the rough edge 
had been noticeably rubbed down. 

“Do you know,” said he after we had 
got started, “that Hilton affair appeals 
to me. I happen to have made the ac- 
quaintance over in Paris of a French de- 
tective, called Antoine Dubros, who used 
to tell me many stories of his work. The 
business is quite fascinating and I have 
several times longed for an opportunity 
to try my hand at a really intricate case. 
The Hilton robbery looks like something 
worth experimenting with and I have a 
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bros’ ideas to 
its solution. 
Now, at the 
very outset, I should say 
that the odd thing about the 
theft was that the thieves 
should have taken the por- 
traits as well as the jeweis.” 

“Not necessarily,” I an- 
swered. “Next to the jewels, 
those portraits were among 
the most valuable objects in 
the house.” 

“Quite so,” agreed Bab- 
bington. “It means that the 
burglar must have known 
something of art. Now, I 
take it, the average every- 
day burglar or housebreaker 
hasn’t sufficient knowledge 
of paintings to make any 
distinction between the 
crudest daub and the most 
perfect specimen. I’m going 
to begin right at this point 
and see if I can’t discover 
something. I imagine that 
the police worked from the 
other direction entirely, the 
commonplace economic di- 
rection, and ignored the in- 
fluence of art on the burg- 
lar’s motives. I don’t won- 
der that they have been baf- 
fled. Tell me, were those por- 
traits anything exceptional?” 

“One of them certainly 
was,” I replied. “The pic- 
ture of Lady Hilton’s grand- 
mother was a_ wonderful 
piece of work. It came from 
the old country and created 
quite a furore here when it 
was first exhibited.” 

“Indeed,” mused Babbington. “Then I 
perceive my first investigation must be in 
connection with that portrait.” 

I did not meet Babbington for a couple 
of weeks after this conversation and ther 
one morning he called me up and asked 
me to lunch with him and Collins. “Meet 
me at Collins’ studio,” said he, “at twelve 
o’clock.” I had not forgotten our talk and 
concluded that he had something to tell me 
about his researches. 

“Well,” said I cheerily, as I shook hands 
with him, “have you made any discoveries 
yet?” 

Babbington shook his head. “It’s cer- 
tainly a puzzler,” he declared. “I wish 
I had Dubros here to give me an elucida- 
tion of his methods. By the way, Collins, 
you’re said to be pretty intimate with Sir 
Abraham—did you ever see those por- 
traits that were stolen?” 

“Oh yes, I’ve seen them,” replied Collins, 
indifferently. “They were nothing so very 
wonderful. Sir Abraham didn’t worry 
much over their loss; it was the jewels 
that bothered him—a pretty sore touch, 
you must admit, to be cleared out of a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth at one 
crack.” 











“That’s all very well,” answered Bab- 
bington, “but in my opinion, the theft of 
the portraits provides the real clue to the 
obbery. Why should the thief or thieves 
want to take pictures along, when they 

eady had such a rich swag? Was there 
anything about the portraits of unusual 
nterest? Who painted them?” 

“Qne was by Larue. The other, I be- 
ieve was done by an old Er glish artist of 
the name of Gillespie,” said Collins. 

“Gillespie, eh? Never heard of him,” 
emarked Babbington. 

“As to there being anything extra 
ordinary about them,” continued Collins, 
“T never knew of it. They were simply 


portralts, that’s all. 
“Well, well,’ murmured Babbington, 
with a puzzled frown on his forehead. 
“The whole thing beats me. Get on your 
things Collins and let’s go to lunch.” 
The artist threw aside his palette and 
ush and, excusing himself, left the 
‘hange his 


tudio in order to wash up and « 
ie landing 


‘oat in his chambers across the ; 
Rabbineton meanwhile sauntered around 
to this and that 


eorner, ar d pouring forth a ste ady stream 


the Dig room, poKing 1 


+ 


f comment. 

Presently in his ramble he reached a 
line's corner of the big apartment where 
( ollit 5 had heaped togethe a lot of old 
inframed canvases. These Babbinegtor 
vegan to turn ove aimle ly, pausing now 


ind then to exan ine one or other of them 


more closely. He was perte ‘tly at his 
ease and did not hesitate to pry into such 
if Collins’ private possessions as he fel 


inclined to investigate. 

I was not paying much attention to him 
when suddenly a low whistle of surprise 
attracted me to his ide. He had un 
earthed a canvas that evidently possessed 

ome extraordinary interest, for his whole 
manner betokened the keenest excitement. 

“What do you make of that?” he ex- 
claimed in suppressed tones 

At first I could scarcely discern the out 
line of the picture, so dim was the light. 
But soon its detail began to emerge from 
the obscurity and before my amazed eyes 
there appeared nothing more nor less than 
the celebrated portrait of Lady Hilton’s 
grandmother itself. There was absolutely 
no mistaking it. It was the veritable pic- 
ture which had created such a sensation 
when it was first shown in the city. 

“The Gillespie portrait,” whispered 
Babbington. “Now, how in the name of 
all that’s holy, did that canvas ever come 
here?” 

“Hush,” said I warningly, “Collins may 
be back any moment. 

“Right, oh,” murmured he hastily pil- 
ing the pictures back on top of the stolen 
portrait. “It would hardly do for Collins 
to know we had found it, would it?” 

“No, indeed,” said I. “You were not 
supposed to be looking at those can- 
vases.” 

“You’re right. Still, I’d like to confront 
him with the discovery and find out what’s 
what. It’s the very dickens of a mystery. 
You don’t suppose that Collins was the 
thief do you?” 

“1’d hardly like to think so,” 
“But, hush, here he comes.” 

We had barely escaped from the dark 
corner and assumed attitudes of complete 
indifference, when the proprietor of the 


said I. 
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studio hurried in, arrayed in his street 
clothes. Then we sallied out to lunch. 

For the next few days I kept in close 
touch with my amateur detective friend, 
being quite willing to play Watson to his 
Holmes. At first he made no fresh dis- 
covery that would throw light on the my 
tery but, by the end of the week, he had 
come into the possession of an interesting 
fact which, coupled with the finding of the 

tolen portrait, increased our suspicions 
of Collins four-fold. 

It was this. The artist had been at Sir 
Abraham Hilton’s house on the afternoon 
of the day of the robbery. Babbington 
had secured the information after worm- 
ing himself into the confidence of the Hil- 
ton’s butler. It appeared that Collins had 
been sent for about four o’clock, had 
called about four-thirty, had had after- 
noon tea with Lady Hilton and had taken 
his departure towards six o’clock. 

“If it weren’t for the existence of that 
hidden canvas, I wouldn’t think anything 
commented Bab- 
bington, “but the two together make me 


inter sely suspicious. Can it be possible 


of the circumstance,” 


that ovr friend, Collins, is a bit of an 
artist-Raffles? What do we know about 
him anyway? He came here only a few 
years ago from Heaven knows where, and 
I for one never heard a word about his 
previous career. He’s a bit of an oyster, 
you must admit——a good fellow, but d 
mysterious,” 

“Things certainly look black against 
him,” I replied. “At the same time it 
would hardly be the right thing to set the 
police after him. I could not have the heart 
to do that. Why not corner him some 
night when all the fellows are on hand 
and put it to him straight? If he ean clear 
himself, well and good. If not, then let 
the law take its course.” 

“Not a bad idea,” said Babbington. 
“Let’s do it. Next time we’re at Larue’s, 
I'l] spring the mine.” 
his studio and not many days elapsed be- 
fore an invitation went out from the por- 
trait painter for an informal gathering. 

About a dozen of us turned up, includ- 
ing Collins. Babbington arrived late, with 
every appearance of excitement in his 
hearing, and, as I expected plunged at 
once into his story. 


Larue entertained quite frequently at 


“Larue,” said he, “I want to impose on 
you to the extent of turning this room into 
a sort of inquisition chamber or confes- 
sional. No, I’m not going to tell you my 
misdeeds; it’s up to someone else to do 
that. Do you know, boys, ever since I 
heard that story of the robbery at old Sir 
Abraham Hilton’s the other night, I’ve 
been consumed with a desire to fathom 
the mystery. I’ve given it some study, 
with the result that now I’ve got two or 
three clues that will startle you.” 

Every one in the room looked at Bab- 
bington in astonishment. No one, save 
myself, noted the sudden pallor of Col- 
lins’ cheeks. 

“T’ve been making a few investigations 
lately,” continued Babbington, “and I’ve 
discovered three interesting things. Dis- 
covery No. 1 was purely accidental. It 
was nothing more nor less than one of 
the stolen portraits itself, which I found 
hidden in a certain artist’s studio in this 
city. Discovery No. 2, complementary to 


No. 1—the artist in whose studio the por- 
trait was found, visited the Hilton resi- 
dence on the afternoon of the robbery and 
was shown the jewelry in the very room 
from which the things were taken within 
the next hour or so. Discovery No. 3, 
made only this evening, the aforesaid 
artist was actually seen to climb out of a 
window of Sir Abraham’s house with the 
portraits in his arms and presumably 
with the jewelry in his pockets.” 

“Who the devil told you that?” de- 
manded Collins abruptly, his caution be- 
trayed for the moment. 

The very unexpectedness of the ques- 
tion transferred the gaze of all present to 
the speaker and brought the obvious look 
of dismay on his face to their amazed at- 
tention. That he was the person to whom 
Babbington referred was apparent in an 
instant and at once the keenest curiosity 
was manifested in the outcome of the ex 
traordinary situation. 

“As for who told me,” resumed Bab- 
bington coolly, “I’ll divulge that later on. 
Meanwhile, the confessional is ready and 
I feel sure every man here will be eager 
to hear you clear yourself if you can.” 

“If that’s the way of it,” replied Col 
lins, with a short, nervous laugh, “I 
suppose I had better play the penitent. Of 
course, this being the confessional as you 
say, I presume I can count on having my 
secret preserved, especially as it involves 
others. Only on that condition can I con- 
sent to divulge the facts. Is that agreed?” 

We all assented promptly, so eager 
were we to learn the explanation of a 
mystery that had baffled the keenest 


minds in the city for months. 


“it’s quite true, as Babbington says, 
that I visited the Hilton’s on the afternoon 
of the day of the robbery,” began Collins. 
“T was sent for and the message was 
urgent. When I reached the house, I 
found Sir Abraham in a raging temper 
and Lady Hilton on the verge of tears. To 
understand the situation I shall have to 
let you into a little family secret, which | 
implore you not to betray. 

“When the old gentleman was knighted 
and Mrs. Hilton became Lady Hilton, the 
honor completely turned the good wo- 
man’s head. From being a decent sort of 
common-sense body, she developed into an 
unbearable snob. One of her vagaries 
was to impress on society the fact that 
she came of good family and that her an- 
cestors were people of distinction. Of 
course, those who know her plebeian 
origin simply laughed; others set her 
down as an ill-bred old woman. But her 
ladyship went on her way in happy ignor- 
ance of what was being said behind her 
back and continued to cultivate the hal- 
lucination that her progenitors were peo- 
ple of quality. You fellows have all met 
the type. 

““All would have been well, if Lady 
Hilton had stopped at talking. There was 
no harm in that. But when she took to 
faking pictures of her ancestors, then the 
trouble began. Yes, Larue, her ladyship 
actually had the temerity to fake up por- 
traits of her forebears. She had started 
harmlessly enough with paintings of her- 
self, Sir Abraham and the _ three 
girls, which were done by that English 
artist, Handsombody, last time they were 

Continued on Page 107. 
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By Cleveland Moffet in 


BOUT the middle of December, 
A 1914, there returned from abroad 

an American inventor, Professor 
R. A. Fessenden, who reported to his 
associates in the Submarine Signal Com- 
pany of Boston, Massachusetts, that one 
of the great European Powers (I am not 
at liberty to say which one), after thor- 
ough tests, had decided to equip several of 
ts battleships with the Fessenden electric 
oscillator, an instrument that promises 
to change the conditions of naval warfare, 
especially the relations of battleships and 
submarines. He announced, furthermore, 
that another great power was in active 
negotiation for this American invention, 
the practical value of which will probably 
be demonstrated with startling effect in 
some of the not-distant sea battles. 

Not only will this electric oscillator be 
of immense importance in time of war, 
but it bids fair to render still greater 
service in time of peace by insuring ships 
against collisions at sea, either with one 
another or with icebergs. 

To put it simply, this Fessenden os- 
cillator is a submarine sounding appa- 
ratus that sends its signals through the 
water, not through the air, one result be- 
ing that these signals travel more swiftly 
than they would through the air, since 
sound moves through water at the rate of 
4,400 feet a second, while through the air 
it moves at the rate of only 1,100 feet a 
second. All seafaring men know the un- 
trustworthiness of sound warnings sent 
through the air from steam whistles, or 
steam sirens. These warnings are often 
unheard even at a very short distance, 

say one mile or less, owing to adverse 
wind conditions, or to disconcerting 
“holes in the air,” or to unfavorable re- 
flections or skippings of the sound from 
the water’s surface. For this reason sub- 
marine bells have for years been used 
with excellent results on lightships and 
buoys, and to some extent on mov ing ves- 
sels, their warnings being transmitted for 
miles through the water. In fact, it was 
in trying to extend the usefulness of these 
submarine bells, especially in connection 
with ships, that Professor Fessenden 
evolved his present electric oscillator, and 
solved the whole problem of protecting 
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vessels from collisions at sea. His system 
of submarine signaling is really a kind of 
water wireless, destined, perhaps, to as 
important a development as aerial wire- 
less. 

A few weeks ago in Boston I had a talk 
with Professor Fessenden about his in- 
vention at the factory of the Submarine 
Signal Company. 

In one corner of the factory in a 
fenced-off space we came to the new-born 
oscillator, a smallish metal affair, no 
bigger than a sewing machine, with many 
copper parts for the electrical connections 
and a drumhead of solid steel, twenty-two 
inches ‘n diameter and five-eighths of an 
inch thick, that vibrates astonishingly 
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under the electric current and gives forth 
a sound of terrifying loudness. 

“Would you like to hear it?” asked the 
professor. Then, turning to an assistant, 
“Are you ready?” 
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men of the world to-day. 


He switched on a buzzing generator, 
adjusted a rheostat, pressed a black key, 
whereupon “Whoo-oop!” the thing 
barked at us suddenly like an angry 
calliope, and the tone persisted as long as 
the key was held down. A shift of the 
rheostat handle brought a current of 
greater frequency and the tone rose to a 
piercing shriek. Another turn and the 
shriek was deafening. Louder and shriller 
screamed the quivering drumhead as the 
scientist manipulated the rheostat handle 
in the manner of a motorman speeding up 
his trolly car. The whole factory re- 
sounded. I covered my ears and waved 
for mercy. 

“But it will be unendurable on a ship, 
a thing like that, sounding all the time,” 
I said. 

The inventor shook his head. “When 
you herr the oscillator sounding on a 
vessel you will scarcely notice it. Here we 
are right at the source of sound, but on a 
ship the oscillator is deep down in the 
hold and is submerged in water.” 

Professor Fessenden then showed me 
a grey steel tank like a big bathtub, with 
ends made of steel plates, such as are used 
in battleships. Experiments have been 
made with this tank filled with water and 
the oscillator welded to one end, so that 
the vibrations pass through the liquid. 

“When we sound the oscillator in this 
way,” he said, “the water in the tank is 
thrown into a state of extraordinary agi- 
tation, so nuch so that if you dipped your 
hand in during the experiment it would 
be hurled out violently and painfully.” 

“Would these vibrations be transmitted 
through the water to a considerable dis- 
tance?” I asked. 

“To a very considerable distance. We 
have already received them at a distance 
of thirty-two miles, but that is only a be- 
ginning—like the first wireless message 
sent across the English Channel, which 
seemed wonderful fifteen years ago, but 
is nothing to-day.” 

“Do you think it will be possible to 
transmit these water vibrations over, say, 
a hundred miles?” 

“T have no doubt of it, perhaps several 
hundred miles, with larger oscillators and 
more powerful currents.” 

“And you will be able to send messages 
in this way through the water itself, with 
no wires or cables?” 

“Exactly. It is simply a matter of mak- 
ing the oscillator toot out dots and dashes 
































according te the code. 
importance of 


Now you see the 
these oscillators in naval 
warfare, for a battleship equipped with 
such instruments can talk to its own sub- 
marines while they are miles away and 
submerged and can actually direct their 
movements against an enemy’s vessels.” 

“Without the submarines being obliged 
to come to the surface?” 

“They need not come up until just be- 
fore launching their torpedoes, say at a 
distance of a thousand yards from the 
vessel they wish to attack. Then they will 
only show their periscopes for a few 
seconds while they make final observa- 
tions.” 

“And then launch their torpedoes?” 

wre. 

“Does a 
oscillator?” 

“Yes, it needs two, like two ears, one on 
either side, which allows it to fix the direc- 
tion from which a signal comes. This is 
done by a delicate instrument that takes 
account of differences in the intensity of a 
given signal as heard by the two electrical 
which, on the more favorable 
ide, hears the signal more distinctly than 
the other. A ship’s officer has only to ad- 
just this and then read off 
on a dial the exact point of the compass 
from which the signal comes.” 

“Then a battleship, as it received water 


wireless signals 


vessel need more than one 


ears, one of 


instrument 


from one of its own sub- 


merged submarines, could tell in what 
direction that submarine lay?” 
“Within a few degrees, yes. In such 


experiments our errors 


in fixing the direc- 


tion have not usually exceeded half a 
point of the compass.” 
‘How abeut the distance of a sub 


merged submarine 


from a_ battleship— 
tell that?” 
. approximately, by the intensity of 


could a batt 


leship 





the sound received, for, of course, the os 
cillator’s loudness grows less as the dis- 
tance increase There will be a distance 

dicator with a dial graduated in thou- 

inds of yards, and an officer will read off 
these distance indications just as he notes 
the points of the compa Besides this, 
a battlehip will get precise information 
from. the ibmarine herself, I mean a 


friendly submarine, by talking with her ir 


ode, by asking questions as to her speed, 
direction. dist e below the surface, ete.” 
I’rom all of this it is plain that a battle 
hip whict in thus control the move 
ments of submerged submarines has an 
enormous advantage over the hips of an 
enemy. A single ¢ er, aided by half a 
dozer leadly ift teaming far below 
the surface and able to manoeuvre safely 
on the lower levels. at the bidding of the 


mother ship might easily wipe out a whole 


squadror Oo dreadnoughts ut protected 
against this new danger. With oscillators 
aboard, a battleship becomes an eye to see, 

brain to guide, while the submarines, 
moving, sight through the deep, black 
waters, are ar? that strike and destroy 
unerringly according to orders from 
above. 

“Your invention increases the terrors 


of the submarine?” I said. “It leaves the 
dreadnought practical i ie 


The professor shook his 


V he Ipless 
head. “That 
is true dreadnoughts not equipped 
with but for others that are 
able to listen with electrical ears, the sub- 


] f The 


marine hecomes far less formidable. 


for 


oscillators, 
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oscillator makes it possible for a ship’s 
officer to hear the propellor movements of 
an enemy’s submarine while it is miles 
away. With our existing apparatus we 
can detect such propeller sounds at a dis- 
tance of two miles, and we have a sound- 
amplifying device that will extend this 
ditsance to five miles or more.” 

“Toes that mean safety for battleships 
from submarine attack?” 

“A great measure of safety, yes.” 

“Then those three British cruisers that 
were sunk by German submarines could 
have escaped if they had carried these 
listening oscillators?” 

“Unquestionably.” 





“What would they have done?” 
“As soon as they heard the propeller 
noises of the attacking submarines, which 


would have some time before the 
German torpedoes were launched, they 
would have changed their courses and 
rone ahead at full speed. That would 
baffled the enemy, for submarines 
are slow-going craft and only dangerous 
when their presence is not suspected. It is 
even possible that the British cruisers, 
knowing by dial indications the approxi- 
mate distance and also the direction of 
the submerged German vessels, could have 
destroyed them by launching torpedoes of 


t 
” 


their own. 


been 


Do the Allies Want Italian Aid?r 


Fron hie 


HILE Germany has 
every sort of pressure to 

upon Italy to remain aloof from 

the fray, and Prince Biilow, the forme: 
the Teuton Empire, 
now the Kaiser’s special Ambassador at 
Rome, has actually gone to the length ot 
Austria’s Italian-speaking prov 
inces to Italy as the price of her nei trality 
an offer which has excited indignatio 
at Vienna—neither England nor France 
has taken any steps to induce Italy to join 
their cause. 


brought 


bea 


Chancellor of 


ana 


offering 


It is only the English and French news 
papers that have been urging King Victor 
immanuel to draw his sword, declaring 
that otherwise his country would have no 
share or voice in the eventual rearrange 
ment of the map of Europe on the restora- 
If the truth were known, it 
would probably be found that the Gover: 
ments of Great Britain and 
from encouraging Italy to fight, have on 


tion of peace. 


I’rance, far 
the contrary favored her adherence to a 
policy of For they have 
realized that the participation of Italy i 
the fray bodes ill for the future of th 
Dual Empire, and may, indeed, entail it 
disruption. 

Now 
ente: 
ward Austria-Hungary, and both regret- 
ted that the Dual Empire should have 
permitted itself to be dragged into a wa) 
against them by Germany. There is a de- 
termination in official circles in London 
and in Paris to crush not Germany, but 
the military terrorism of Prussia, and to 
emancipate Europe from its influence. Re 
sentment in England and France is re- 
stricted to a great extent to the Prussians 
and there is no desire to impair the terri 
torial integrity or to be unduly harsh 
upon the South Germans, whom it is de 

the domination 
over them by Berlin at 
] 


neutrality. 


Great Britain nor France 


feelings of bitterness to- 


neither 


tains 


any 


sired to rid of usurped 


the cost »f the 1! 


national independence. 

What I have stated above, to the effect 
that both the British and the French 
Governments favored Italy’s adherence to 
a policy of neutrality rather than of par- 
ticipation in the fray, is borne out by the 
utterances of Theophile Delcassé, Mini 
ster of Foreign Affairs in Paris, in a duly 
authorized interview, printed in the 


Italian Corriere della Sera, and in an in- 


Ne w 


Yo k Time 


terview granted by Winston Spence: 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, at 
Whitehall, for publication in the Giornal 
d'Italia, which is the mouthpiece and o1 


gan of Minister of Foreign Affairs Sid 
ney Sonnino at Rome. 

Deleassé declared that Italy had noth 
ing to fear from France and England if 
she remained at peace, and that both 
powers were keenly interested in preserv- 
ing her as a warm friend after the 
restoration of peace. He added: 


certain that neither France nor 
Russia, would object to 
g the Trentino and Trieste. 
We should assuredly never oppose the na 


. 7 : 
England, nor yet 


tional aspirations of the Italian people, 
connection with 
the Adriatic. Can you say 
the same of Germany and of Austria? We 
need Italy as a great power in the Medi- 


i 
elther territorial or ir 


} ) . 
tne contro: oft 
} 


terranean to preserve the equilibrium 
after the war. There are those who think 
that Italy’s neutrality is not enough. We, 
however, regard it as an immense gain, 
and are perfectly satisfied therewith. It 
is one of the fortunate elements which 
rives us Increased confidence in a favor- 


> to the str uggle 


which has been 


Churchill, he stated: 
“Since I have been at the Admiralty, 
ngements for the Mediter- 
ranean have been made on the certainty 
that Italy would remain neutral. A friend- 
y Italy has nothing to fear from us . 





iral and true frontiers of Italy 
lust be restored to her, As long as Aus- 
las the power to squander thousands 
f{ Italian lives in quarrels of her am- 
long as she holds in her grip and 
bondage fair provinces and numerous 
which are Italian heart and 
oul and bone and nature, there will al- 
armament and counter-arma- 
ent, fear, tension, and intrigue, and al- 
ays the danger of this horrible war re- 
curring. We propose to make an end of ii 
now, and to have a fair and natural ad- 
ustment of European boundaries.” 


pop liations 


The extent to which England could have 
swayed the Government at Rome had she 
desired the latter to join in the fray ere 
this, is to be found in the fact that Italy 
is entirely dependent upon Great Britain 

















for coal. In fact, leading statesmen at 
Reme have openly ettmitted that England 
could have hastened Jlaly’s intervention in 
the war on the side of the allies, at any 
time that she pleased, by simply threat- 
ening to prohibit the exportation of coal 
to that country. 

There has been ever since last August 
a great scarcity of coal in the Peninsula, 
owing to the great rise in the cost of 
freight, the English colliers having in- 
creased their rates of conveyance from 
nine shillings to forty shillings a ton. In 
fact, the dearth of fuel has been so great 
that the state railways have been obliged 
to supply coal to gas works and other in- 
dustries of public utility. It has been in 
the power of England virtually to arrest 
all industries in Italy, and even all traffic 
on the railroads of the kingdom—those 
railroads that are indispensable to the 
mobilization and movement of troops—by 
holding up the foreign coal supply of 
Italy. 

There have been two other reasons be- 
sides those mentioned above which have 
deterred Italy from drawing her sword 
until now. One of these causes has been 
of a financial character. Germany, with 
the war in view, manoeuvred in such a 
fashion in May, June, and July last that 
by means of the sale of bills of exchange 
on the London market she had managed 
to possess herself of nearly $400,000,000 
in English gold, in return for paper which 
on the outbreak of hostilities became 
worthless. Germany succeeded in mulct- 
ing France in this fashion to an even still 
larger amount, and also held up Italy in 
much the same manner. 

Now, while France and Great Britain 
are very wealthy nations, Italy is not, 
and could not afford to lose the over 
$500,000,000 in gold in this manner which 
would have been forfeited to Germany by 
any declaration of war between the two 
countries. During the eight months which 
have elapsed since then Italy has had time 
to adjust her trade balances in a measure 
with Germany, and, although the latter 
still remains her debtor to a considerable 
amount, yet it is nothing like as large as 
in last July. 

The other cause was of a purely mili- 
tary nature and was attributable to the 
inadequacy of the armaments, and espe 
cially to the shortage of ammunition 
which brought about a ministerial crisis 
last spring at home. The latter neglect 
has been entirely repaired, thanks largely 
to the enormous amount of ammunitior 
obtained from this country since last July. 
There are even large shipments from 
American ports now on their way up the 
Mediterranean to Naples and Genoa. The 
artillery has likewise been entirely re- 
organized, and to-day is equipped with a 
fully adequate number of those English 
and French guns which have been play- 
ing so important a role in the operations 
in France and Belgium. 

What has undoubtedly precipitated the 
action of Italy in abandoning her policy 
of neutrality just at this present juncture 
is the attack upon the Dardanelles by the 
allied fleet. While Italy was virtually 
assured of the fulfillment of her terri- 
torial aspirations on the borders of the 
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even if she maintained her neutrality, she 
could not hope for recognition of her 
rights to a share in the partition of the 
Ottoman Empire if she remained aloof. 
She has very large interests of an indus- 
trial and commercial character, mining 
concessions, etc., in all that part of Asia 
Minor that extends from Smyrna to the 
Gulf of Adalia: interests for which she 
is largely indebted to the powerful sup- 
port of Great Britain in the past, and also 
largely to the assistance of the late Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein, at the time 
when he represented the Kaiser at Con- 
stantinople, and when Germany still be- 
lieved that she could depend upon Italy to 
follow her lead in a general European 
war. 

Now Italy has a rival in her aims for 
the possession of this particular portion 
of Asia Minor, namely, Greece, which has 
long had designs on Smyrna, where there 
is a large Greek population. Italy could 
not, however, for one moment permit 
Greece to get the better of her, either 
at Smyrna or anywhere else in the prov- 
ince of that name; all the more as it would 
have the effect of endangering her reten- 
tion of the Island of Rhodes, upon which 
she has already spent a large sum of 
money in strengthening the defenses and 
developing the industrial and commercial 
resources, 

If there is any dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire she is determined to se- 
cure possession of this portion of Asia 
Minor as her share, basing herself upon 
an agreement concluded a year and a half 
ago with Great Britain and which, though 
never publicly promulgated, was alluded 
to by Sir Edward Grey in the House of 
Commons and by the late Marquis di San 
Giuliano in the Chamber of Deputies at 
Rome last spring, when they united in de- 
claring that England had given full recog- 
nition to the province of Smyrna, extend- 
ing from the city of Smyrna to the Gulf 
of Adalia, being regarded as the par- 
ticular sphere of Italian interests in 
Turkey. 

Under the circumstances the appear- 
ance of an Italian squadron of dread- 
noughts, under the command of Admiral 
the Duke of the Abruzzi, may be looked 
for at any moment in the Dardanelles to 
join the allied fleet, which, it is estimated, 
will need at least another fortnight or 
three weeks to effect the capture of 
Constantinople. 


A New Spark Plug 


A. novel type of spark plug for internal 
combustion engines has been invented by 
a British company. The plug has a 
tubular central electrode, which carries a 
block of quartz serving the purpose of a 
window through which one can observe 
the “color” of the explosion in the com- 
bustion chamber. A dark purple spark 
shows the mixture to be correct; a light 
blue or white explosion signifies that it is 
too weak, while a red color indicates too 
rich a mixture. Bu simply detaching the 
quartz “window” and_ substituting a 
milled nut, the plug is transformed into a 
“priming” plug, through which gasoline 
can be injected directly into the com- 
bustion chamber. 

















An 
Electric Battleship 


By Waldon Fawcett in the Technical 
World Magazine. 


HE first and only electric battle- 
| ship will be added to the United 
States navy within two years. 
The superdreadnought California, which 
will be constructed at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard at a cost of about seven million dol- 
lars, has been chosen as the exponent of 
this radical and significant innovation in 
marine-engineering practice. The new 
battleship will derive her power for pro- 
pulsion from turbo-generators of exactly 
the same type that have long been in suc- 
cessful use on shore. 

For years past inventors and elec- 
tricians have cherished the dream of an 
electric battleship in the full sense of the 
term. Gradually our modern warships 
have been electrified until it seemed as 
though any of them might merit the title 
of an electrical craft. Practice has pro- 
gressed until every task aboard ship, from 
peeling potatoes to turning the monster 
gun-turrets, is performed by electricity. 
However, there was the one—and only— 
remaining task of driving the armor-clad 
through the water that electrical enthusi- 
asts longed to see accomplished by the 
magic current, but the working out of 
this idea presented apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties. Some time was lost 
in the solution of the problem, for a num- 
ber of electrical engineers proceeded on 
the theory that because conditions afloat 
are so different from those ashore it 
would, perforce, be necessary to devise 
apparatus wholly distinctive. 

That the United States is to have the 
world’s pioneer electrical superdread- 
nought, and to have it by means of elec- 
trical energy-producers of the regulation, 
simple dependable form, is directly due to 
the success which has attended the opera- 
tion of the new collier Jupiter—the first 
electrically operated naval vessel. 

With the example of the Jupiter be- 
fore them, the engineer officers of the 
navy have voted in favor of pinning faith 
solely to electricity in the case of the giant 
California. With this electric battleship 
following closely upon the heels of the re- 
cently authorized battleships that are to 
be provided with oil-burning engines, it 
means that the records made by Uncle 
Sam’s novelties in the battleship line will 
be watched with particular interest by all 
maritime nations. The California will be 
required to make merely the same speed, 
twenty-two knots, that will be exacted of 
her sister ships the Mississippi and the 
Idaho, but navy officials believe she will 
exceed this by a considerable margin. 

The California will rank as the largest 
battleship yet constructed for the United 
States navy. She will be 624 feet in 
length, 97 feet breadth, 30 feet draft, and 
will have a displacement of 32,000 tons. 
Her efficiency as a fighting- machine may 
be surmised from the fact that she will 
carry a main battery of twelve 14-inch 
guns and a torpedo defense battery, which 
is very important in view of the lessons of 
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the present war, of twenty-two 
rapid-fire guns. 
In the electrical installation of the 


California there will be no direct-con- 
nected turbines, but instead the power will 
be transmitted to the propellers through 
low-speed motors, a scheme which will 
obviate much of the strain upon the crank- 
shafts. The fact that the high-speed im- 
pulse turbine will always operate in the 
same direction—that is, will not be re- 
versed—will tend to eliminate trouble 
with the blading. 

Four screws will drive the California, 
and the electric-power plant will consist 
of two separate and distinct installations, 
each furnishing power for two screws. 


The Future of 
Constantinople 


article by J. Ellis 
Nineteenth Century. 


from an 
in the 


Ewtracts 


Barker 


N the sailing-ship era the position of 
| Constantinople was far more import- 

ant to England than it is at present. 
Then, Russia, dominating Constantinople, 
might conceivably have sent a large fleet 
into the Mediterranean and have seized 
Malta, Egypt, and Gibraltar before Eng- 
land could have received any news of the 
sailing of the Russian armada. With the 
advent of the electric cable, wireless tele- 
graphy, and steam shipping, that danger 
has disappeared. From the Russian point 
of view Constantinople is valuable partly 
for ideal and partly for strategical rea- 
sons. The glamor of Constantinople and 
its incomparable position on the Golden 
Horn has fascinated men since the earliest 
times. Constantinople might become the 
third capital of Russia, and it would, for 
historical and religious reasons, be a capi- 
tal worthy of that great Empire. From 
the strategical point of view Russia de- 
sires to possess Constantinople not for 
but for defence, for protecting 
Sea shores. Whether, however, 
wise in accepting Con- 
even if it were offered to her 
by all Europe, seems somewhat doubtful. 
It is true that Constantinople dominates 


aggression 
the 
she would be 
stantinople, 


Slack 


the Black Sea. At the same time Con- 
stantinople is dominated by the lands of 
the Balkan Peninsula. In Talleyrand’s 
words: “Le centre de gravité du monde 
n’est ni sur l’Elbe, ni sur l’Adige, il est 
la-bas aux frontiéres de l’Europe, sur le 


Danube.” 
Duke of 
generals, 
lachia, 


Similarly Marshal Marmont, 
Ragusa, one of Napoleon’s best 
said in his Memoirs that Wal- 
Macedonia, and Bulgaria were in 
the key of the Orient. He 
thought that the security of Europe was 
less threatened by Russia possessing Con- 
stantinople, supposing the Austrians oc- 
cupied the countries at the mouth of the 
Danube, than if Constantinople was held 
by French and English troops while the 
Russians were masters of the lower 
Danube. The reasoning of Talleyrand and 
Marmont seems faultless. It will prob- 
ably be confirmed by the British strate- 
gists, who ought to be consulted by our 


his opinion, 
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tatesmen on the strategical value of Con- 

stantinople. A demonstration of the 
3alkan States, especially if it were backed 
by their Central European supporters, 
against the 120 miles of the Enos-Midia 
line would obviously convert the Con- 
stantinople position from a _ strategical 
asset into a very serious strategical lia- 
bility. It is true that in the event of a 
Russian attack upon India England could 
no longer attack Russia in the Black Sea 
in conjunction with Turkey. However, as 
Constantinople is a far more valuable 
point to Russia than the Crimea or 
Odessa, and as the Balkan States them- 
selves may Constan- 
tinople, it is obvious that by occupying it 
Russia would not increase her power but 
would merely expose herself to greater 
dangers than heretofore. 

Until recently the possibility of the 
Dardanelles being closed against Russia 
preoccupied Russian statesmen only. Now 
it interests the whole people. The Russian 
nation is determined that never again 
shall all its foreign trade be stopped by a 
hostile power dominating Constantinople. 
The Duma session has shown that the na- 
tion demands freedom for Russia’s Black 
Sea trade by control of the 
narrows. 


desire to possess 


tussia’s 


Various proposals have been made for 
dealing with Constantinople and_ the 
Straits after the expulsion of the Turks. 
Some have advocated that Constantinople 
should be given to Russia, some that the 
position should be given to some small 
power, such as Bulgaria, or be divided be- 
tween two or more powers, one possessing 
the southern and the other the northern 
shore; others have recommended that that 
much coveted position should be neu- 
tralized in some form or other. The im- 
portance of Constantinople to Russia lies 
in this, that it is the door to her house, 
that he who holds Constantinople is able 
to attack Russia in the Black Sea. Conse- 
quently Russia and Russia’s principal 
opponents would continue to strive for the 
sion of the narrows, supposing they 
had been given to some small power, to 
several powers in joint occupation, or had 
been neutralized. The struggle for Con- 
stantinople can obviously end only when 
the city and the straits are possessed by a 
first-rate power. That is the only solution, 


posses 


and the only power which has a strong 


claim upon the possession of Constan- 


tinople is evidently Russia. 
Until recently it 
Constantinople would become the capital 
of one of the Balkan States or of a Balkan 
Confederation. Many years ago Mazzini, 
addressing the awakening Balkan nations, 
admonished them: “Stringetevi in una 
Confederazione e 
vostra citta afizionica, la citta dei vostri 
poteri centrali, aperta a tutti, serva a 
nessuno.” The internecine war of the 
States has destroyed, apparently 
for ever, the possibility that Constan- 
tinople will belong to the Balkan peoples, 
and perhaps it is better that it is so. Con- 
stantinople might have proved as fatal an 
acquisition to the Balkan peoples as it azs 
been to the Turks, and for all we know it 
may not prove a blessing to Russia. 
Those who fear that Russia might be- 
come a danger to Europe in the future, 
and who would therefore like to see the 


seemed possible that 


sia Constantinopoli la 


Jalkan 
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status quo preserved both in Austria- 
Hungary and at Constantinople—at first 
sight Austria-Hungary, as at present 
constituted, appears to be an efficient 
counterpoise to Russia—seem very short- 
sighted. I think I have shown that Rus- 
sia’s acquisition of Constantinople, far 
from increasing’ Russia’s__ military 
strength, would greatly increase her vul- 
nerability. Hence the possession of Con- 
stantinople should make Russia more 
cautious and peaceful. Similarly, the dis- 
solution of Austria-Hungary into its com- 
ponent parts, an event which at present is 
contemplated with dread by those who 
fear Russia’s power, would apparently not 
increase Russia’s strength or the strength 
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matically established. That has been the 
lesson of history. 
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Fairbanks, Alaska, the interior mining 
camp of the northern territory, towards 
Valdez, the end of the longest mail wagon 
road on the continent. The trail has been 
fashioned into a wagon road that can be 
traversed at some seasons of the year 
with comparative ease. It was built by 
the U.S. Government army engineers. 
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United States and 


Germany 


From Springfield Republican. 


HAT the war storms, 

pelting the old world these six 

months, are sweeping nearer to 
America cannot be ignored. While friend- 
ly in tone, the German reply to our Gov- 
ernment’s protest against the German 
submarine menace to neutral shipping in 
the waters surrounding the British Isles 
so firmly maintains the German Govern- 
ment’s position that all hope of its modi- 
fication is gone. But no change in the Ger- 
man attitude was in the least probable. 
Weeks ago, even before the German Gov- 
ernment decreed official supervision of 
foodstuffs belonging to the civilian popu- 
lation. Admiral von Tirpitz warned us 
that this was coming. The truth is that 
thus far Germany has not been threatened 
in the least with “starvation” because of 
the stoppage of oversea food supplies. 
There is still no British blockade of Ger- 
man ports, and not until the German de- 
cree concerning grain did the Wilhelmina 
case arise with its issue of wheat as con- 
traband. 

If the Kaiser and his advisers had ac- 
tually feared national starvation, the 
course they have pursued would be incom- 
prehensible, inasmuch as Germany could 
have made sure of the strongest kind of 
neutral support for the safeguarding of 
her imports of food for noncombatants by 
refraining from interference with the 
normal relation between the civil popula- 
tion and their local food markets. A 
belligerent in reality apprehensive of a 
serious, paralyzing food shortage, would 
follow the traditional policy of insular 
Great Britain in strongly insisting on the 
noncontraband nature of foodstuffs and 
in avoiding measures sure to afford an 
enemy a pretext for placing food in the 
contraband class. Germany is not in a 
state of siege. She has territorial con- 
tact with neutral states from 
which she can import food; substantially 
none of her territory has yet 
occupied by her enemies, and she can 
count on crops the coming spring and 
summer not only from German soil but 
from the great plain of Hungary. 

It seems scarcely open to doubt that in 
the case of a coalition of powers so nearly 
self-sustaining as are the Teutonic allies, 
the starvation cry for purposes of retalia- 
tion against Great Britain is mainly ficti- 
tious. It is a mask for the ulterior pur- 
pose of the German admiralty to make 
more effective use of German submarines 
than the laws of civilized warfare have 
sanctioned. These submarines, alone of 
the entire German fleet, can operate in the 
English channel and perhaps strike a 
blow at British commerce. Hence the 
outery the starvation of Germany; 
hence the elaborate and shifty diplomatic 
justification of “accidental” destruction of 
neutral ships on the plea of national ne- 
cessity. How to deal with the neutrals 
under the peculiar limitations of sub- 
marine warfare was the question of acut- 
est difficulty 
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ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE 
OF CANADA 


HE next examination for the entry of Naval 

Cadets, will be held at the examination 
centres of the Civil Service Commission in 
May, 1915, successful candidates joining the 
College on or about Ist August. Applications 
for entry will be received up to 15th April 
by the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Ottawa, from whom blank entry forms can 
now be obtained. 

Candidates for the examination in May next 
muet be between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen on the Ist July, 1915. 

Further details can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the undersigned. 

G. J. DESBARATS, 
Deputy Miuister of the Naval Service 
Department of the Naval Service, 
Ottawa, January 8th, 1915. 


Unauthorized publication of this advertise- 
ment will not be paid for.—7285S. 
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The German solution of that problem 
may be studied in the extraordinary body 
of unwarranted assumptions and conc lu- 
sions presented to our Government in 
reply to its righteous protest, which has 
peen indorsed by the entire circle of neu- 
tral maritime states. In reaffirming the 
claim to make such a war on enemy mer- 
chant shipping that neutrals must be di- 
vested of their well-established rights on 
the high seas, and even be forced to accept 
meekly, as the inexorable decree of a just 
fate, the “accidental” blows of German 
submarine torpedoes, the Kaiser rivals in 
audacity the decrees of Napoleon when at 
the height of his power. 

Happily for the position of our own 
Government, the American protests to 
Great Britain against invasions of neutral 
rights are a matter of record. Within 
forty-eight hours, the elaborate reply of 
Sir Edward Grey to the Washington com- 
plaint against unwarranted and unrea- 
sonable interference with American ship- 
ping has been made public. It so happens 
that if our case against Great Britain 
were weak, the fact would be strong evi- 
dence, from the German point of view, 
that American neutrality was pro-Ger- 
man rather than pro-British. But the 
latest German note, while conceding that 
the United States has sent protests to 
Great Britain, seeks to hold our Govern- 
ment blameworthy to a degree for not 
forcing Great Britain to accept its views 
on the various points in dispute. 

The fact that the British Government 
has already made a number of important 
concessions, as is shown by Sir Edward 
Grey’s note, in dealing with neutral ships 
and cargoes, is ignored by the German 
Foreign Office, and the positon is boldly 
taken that we are guilty of “tolerating” 
Great Britain’s unlawful acts to a degree 
that justifies the measures now put into 
effect without regard to neutral objec- 
tions. Emphasis is even placed upon the 
sales of war material, by this country to 
Great Britain and her allies, the plain 
implication being that our Government by 
permitting them has somehow violated the 

pirit of true neutrality and shown favors 
One cannot study argument 
of this kind without seeing its highly 
trained and artificial character. The 
indamental assumption that the United 
States has exposed itself to penalties that 
nay be inflicted by Germany because the 
United States has not forced Germany’s 
enemy to conform to Germany’s notions of 
the rules of war is absurd, if for no othe: 
than that retaliation must 
be visited on belligerents and not on neu- 
tral powers. 


to one side. 


eason in war 


The German reply to the American pro- 
test leaves the situation highly unsatis- 
factory on the question of principle. The 
Washington Government, supported by 
the other neutral states, escape 
holding strongly to its position. With a 
record already made for supporting neu- 
tral rights whenever and however they 
might be invaded by the belligerents, this 
country may contemplate the future with- 
out serious apprehension if not without 
anxiety. We now pass from the stage of 
diplomatic protests and discussion to the 
stage of actual events. The effect of the 
German submarine warfare must be 
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awaited. It is idle to deny that, in a diplo- | 


matic sense, the ground has been pre- 
pared for a series of aggressions upon 
neutral rights by the belligerents on both 
sides fully as dangerous to the peace of 
the United States as were the British 
orders-in-counci) and the French decrees 
in the Napoleonic wars. It is still a ques- 
tion how far Great Britain will go in re- 
taliation against Germany, but there are 
strong intimations in Sir Edward Grey’s 
last note of measures that may try our 
patience if they do not arouse the feeling 
excited by the German “war-zone” policy. 

It is very likely that in framing its 


| policy the German Government has taken | 


into full consideration the remoteness of 


the United States and the comparative in- | 


effectiveness of any warlike measures this 
country could take to redress its possible 
grievances. The Germans are the bolder, 
doubtless, because they can see no way in 
which the United States could become a 
serious factor in the European struggle. 


| Yet all the circumstances suggest what | 


the German note plainly states, that no 
actual aggression on American ships, car- 
goes or passengers in the war zone is de- 
sired or intended. One may assume with 
the utmost confidence that “mistakes” of a 
deadly character will be scrupulously 








avoided. If the tension is increased in the | 


United States because of certain possi- 
bilities our people should be reassured by 
the reflection that even the torpedoing of 
an American ship need not involve this 


country in war. The German Government | 


disclaims in advance, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, all responsibility for such tragic 
events in the war zone, but one must still 
believe that the German Government has 
not gone mad, that it would strain its re- 
sources to afford America compensation in 
case the much-discussed “accident” ~*ould 
unfortunately occur. 


A Gifted Memoir 
Writer 


By Stanley Naylor in Nash’s Magazine. 


Tt Berkeley Cottage, Berkeley 
Square, a swallow’s nest of a house, | 


which is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful little home in all London, there lives 
Mrs. Maud Mary Chester ffoulkes. Al- 
though her name is almost unknown to 
the outside world, it has fallen to the lot 
of this. gifted woman to discover a new 
field of bookmaking enterprise. During 
the past five years she has projected her- 
self into the personalities of different 
celebrities with astonishing facility and 
skill. 

“Who helped Lady Cardigan?” was the 
cock-robin-like ery which rang through 
society when, a few seasons ago, that 
veteran peeress served up her highly sea- 
soned “dish of memories.” Such an amaz- 
ingly candid chronicle of life, as it has 
been lived behind the scenes by some of 
our most aristocratic families for genera- 
tions past, had never been published be- 
fore; and the book burst upon secial Lon- 
don like a bolt from the blue. All who 
knew Lady Cardigan knew, too, that the 


definite impress of her extraordinarily | 
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every page of these outspoken memoirs. 
But, at the same time, it was universally 
agreed that some obliging person had lent 
her a helping hand as she stepped over the 
autobiographical stile, for the fact stood 
out as plain as a pikestaff that old ladies 
of eighty-five—even though they be such 
phenomenally young old ladies as Lady 
Cardigan undoubtedly was and is—are 


seldom physically capable of the sustained | 


effort of writing, unaided, bulky volumes 
of this kind with such coherence of 
thought. For some time the identity of 
the clever writer who had been Lady 
Cardigan’s lieutenant, or scene-shifter, 
did not transpire. However, with the 
publication of several other vividly true 
life-stories, which she has helped “sub- 
jects” who are the bearers of historic 
names to write, Mrs. ffoulkes has been 
given the credit which is, deservedly, her 
due. Of these more recent works, “My 
Own Story,” by Louisa of Tuscany, ex- 
Crown-Princess of Saxony, became one of 
the best selling books of its year, while 
“My Past,” by the Countess Marie 
Larisch, has been almost equally profit- 
able. 

For the deposed Crown-Princess of 
Saxony, Mrs. ffoulkes keeps an especially 
warm corner in her heart. “I regard 
Louisa as perhaps the most deeply 
wronged woman of to-day,” she says feel- 
ingly. Seen as Mrs. ffoulkes sees her, this 
outcast Queen has a tragic history which 
is summed up in that searching scrap of 
self-analysis: 


Myself, arch-traitor to myself, 
My hollowest friend, my deadliest foe, 
My clog whatever road I go. 


“My Own Story,” the memoir in which 
Louisa of Tuscany so graphically tells her 
side of the scandal associated with her 
name, was written partly at her villa at 
Fiesole, near Florence, and partly at the 
cottage in Berkeley Square, where the 
ex-Crown-Princess makes her home when 
she is in London. 

“To live with Louisa—and the remark 
applies with still greater force to the 
Countess Marie Larisch—is to be steeped 
in tragedy,” said Mrs. ffoulkes. “Since I 
learnt the inner lives of these two women, 
I have ceased to be surprised at anything 
that may happen in human experience.” 

Then she will tell you of the infinite 
pathos of a visit Louisa paid with her to 
the Pitti Palace at Florence on a day when 
it was thrown open to the public, and the 
exiled Princess, in order to see the por- 
traits and art treasures of her ancestors, 
was forced to go in with the crowd. 

“One had only to look at the pictures on 
the walls and then at Louisa to see the 
close family likeness,” Mrs. ffoulkes re- 
calls. “One could plainly see she had in- 
herited every physical trait of the hapless 
Hapsburgs, the useless hands of the 
Bourbon women and their tiny feet—and 
she had been cursed by their tempera- 
ment, too.” And perhaps sadder still is 
her account of Christmas spent a year or 
two ago with Louisa in Brussels, when, in 
the bedroom of her hotel, the Princess had, 
for solitary remembrance, a German 
Christmas tree, decked out precisely as it 
would have been for her children at the 
Dresden Court. 
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But all the days Mrs. ffoulkes passed 
with Louisa were not cast in these sombre 
shades. Highly diverting is her story of 
the consultation they had with that fa- 
mous fortune-teller at Florence to whom 
they were recommended to go by Mr. 
Labouchere, of all men in the world. It 
was this accommodating gentleman, by 
the way, who, out of gratitude for some- 
thing “Labby” had done for him, “said, 
“If there is any aggravating person of 
whom you would like to be rid, you have 
only to say the word and the deed shall 
be done”; whereupon “Labby” delivered 
his celebrated retort: “Thank you very 
much, but all my relations are in 
America!” As this retail dealer in death 
was not under any sense of obligation to 
the ex-Crown-Princess and Mrs. ffoulkes, 
he was not similarly generous in their 
case. “Give me 500 lira and the name 
of an enemy,” he told them, “and the 
Arno shall receive him at once!” 

The memoir on which Mrs. ffoulkes is, 
at the moment, engaged is that of the 
Dowager Maharanee of Cooch Bahar. 
This interesting Eastern lady, who has 
taken a house at Woldingham in Surrey, 
is one of the first Maharanees to come to 
England, and she is, likewise, the first 
Indian Queen to publish her reminis- 
cences. 

Unquestionably, Mrs. ffoulkes is the 
most candid chronicler of her time, and 
since she herself is habitually so out- 
spoken, why should one seek to disguise 
from her the doubts that may, sometimes, 
arise in the minds of the more fastidious 
of her readers as to whether, here and 
there, she is not almost too candid in the 
revelations she allows her autobiographi- 
cal subjects to make? Does it add to the 
value of an autobiography, for example, 
to be told, as we are told in the memoir 
Mrs. ffoulkes assisted the Countess Marie 
Larisch to write, that a highly imposing 
Royalty so far forgot himself as to be 
bilious on his wedding-night? In view of 
her reputation for candor, this was the 
peculiarly candid question I ventured one 
day to pop to Mrs. ffoulkes. 

“Why, of course,” she replied, “in that 
crude little account of a distinctly dis- 
gusting episode, which was set down ex- 
actly as it was told to me, you get a more 
faithful portrait of the Countess’s uncle, 
the inelegant King Francis of Naples, as 
he really was, than you could possibly 
obtain from a whole chapter of more deli- 
cately woven psychology.” 


Old and New Japan 


The Rev. Prebendary H. E. Fox tells 
us a striking story of his experiences in 
Japan: 

“In the lobby of the Y.M.C.A. house in 
Kyoto, the old capital of Japan, I saw 
hanging one of the old notice boards bear- 
ing the proclamation against Christianity, 
and offering high rewards for the cap- 
ture of Christian priests and people, and 
side by side with it a frame containing an 
autograph letter from the late Emperor, 
in which he heartily thanked the associa- 
tion for the services its members had 
rendered to the sick and wounded during 
the war, and enclosed a contribution of 
$5,000 to its funds.” 
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Anna Pavlova in America 


By Shirley Olympius in the Strand 


’ LLE. ANNA PAVLOVA’S real 
| American début occurred in a 

Fifth Avenue drawing-room. I) 
the chosen group of half-a-hundred con- 
noisseurs were New York’s art and social 
arbiters and men dominant in world 
affairs. The stranger from Russia, re- 
puted reincarnation of Taglioni, was 
practically unknown save to those who 
had traveled overseas. It is different to- 
day. Pavlova has covered more than one 
hundred thousand miles in America. She 
has danced her way from Montreal to 
Mexico, from Vancouver to New Orleans. 
And her experiences—and triumphs 
have been legion. It is a few of the most 
interesting and unusual events of her 
tour I shall tell. 

After Pavlova’s premiere at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, a 
clamor to see her went up from so many 
quarters that what may be termed the 
most remarkable tour ever known was 
planned. Special permission had to be 
obtained from the Czar of All the Russias 
to bring this about. An endless amount of 
diplomatic and official red tape had to be 
unwound, and it seemed as though the 
tour would be an impossibility. But all 
things are possible in America! So Pav- 
lova and her troupe of nearly one hundred 
artistes and musicians were whisked 
about, making “‘one-1 — stands” of such 
cities as Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
and Atlanta, covering fifty thousand miles 
in a few weeks, traveling in a special train 
with a clear right-of-way over everything. 
The Pavlova tour was the most 
theatrical undertaking on record. It was, 
up to that time, a thing quite unheard-of. 
Dire financial disaster was predicted on 


daring 


every hand. However, the experiment 
proved successful, because no de tail had 
been overlooked in making arrangements. 

In Philadelphia a card bearing the 
egend “To Whom It May Concern” wa 
given to the leader of the men in the ballet 
\ similar card was given to the leader of 
the ballet girls. On these cards were 


printed exact instructions in English and 
Russian, as to how the bearer was to be 
directed to the special train at the rail- 
way station. All the members of the 
troupe slept on board the train during the 
three days’ engagement in the Quake! 
City. At the leader’s signal the enure 


corps de ballet would fall in line and start 
for the station. A count of noses was al 
way made at the train. Twice the count 


was short and half the night was spent 


locating the missing ones. Thi were 
wandering around like lost sheep 01 
Broad street, unable to ask ald Irom a 


policeman or a passer-by. _ 
The injunction to “follow the leader 
bore strange fruit in Dayton, Ohio. Prior 
to the performance 1! 
some fifteen or more lesser mem! 
the ballet went out for a sight-seeing — 
A bake- shop was one of the sights. Phe 
leader stood looking into the windows for 
a moment or two, then his gastronomic 
cravings got the better of him. Into the 
shop he went and purchased a huge supply 


Memorial Hall, 


ly 


of cream puffs, a cake, a pie, and whatnot; 
for, be it known, Russians are inordinate- 
ly fond of sweetmeats. The girl just be- 
hind the leader followed suit. She made 
her purchase. And then into the store 
went the next and the next dancer, until 
the entire party was a walking bakeshop. 
Blissfully unconscious of comment or sur- 
they walked single file down 
Dayton munching 


roundings, 
the main street of 
sweetmeats. 

These incidents were not the result of 
ignorance, but of inexperience and lack of 
f American customs. In 
Russia food is purchased at market 
places in the open, and frequently it is 
eaten there or in the street, and nobody 
pays the slightest attention. The “social 
errors” of the first journey were not re- 
peated during Pavlova’s second tour. 

Pavlova herself, when she first came to 
America, could understand no English. 
Her French and Russian were perfect, 
her Italian passable, but her English 
teen did not exist. To-day she speaks 
grammatically-correct English, albeit 
with a slight accent, and she understands 
every English word read or spoken to her. 
She even uses at times bits of our ever- 
present and highly-expressive slang. So 
thoroughly imbued with Americanisms 
did she become that she attended football 
games, learned to hum “coon songs,” and 
ma yes, danced—the “Grizzly Bear,” 
the “Tango,” and the “Maxixe.” 

Pavlova’s attraction is not merely her 
art. She has a certain indefinable charm 
for all. Her immediate associates honor 
her as they do their Czarina. And they 
love Pavlova like a mother, for she is more 
of a mother to them than a great star. 
She is ever solicitous for their welfare, 
nd her code of conduct for ballet mem- 


understanding o 


vers is strict. She countenances no philan- 
dering. Her two homes, especially her 
English country place, Ivy House, near 


London, are always open to members of 
her company during vacation periods. At 
of a season many of the ballet 
girls go to Ivy House, there to read, study, 
nd improve themeslves under Pavlova’ 
supervision. Possibly it is be- 
“mothering” of members of 
children she calls them 
that Pavlova has been so signally honored 
by her associates. No doubt it has struck 
many a stage hand as odd to see men and 
women alike bend low over the ballerina’s 
a sort of royal 
of welcome and good wishes for an 


personal 
‘cause of this 


( 
her company 


hand, kiss it, and receive 


excellent performance. This custom is 
observed by every member of the Pavlova 
ompany, from the greatest solo dancer to 
the humblest ballet girl. A day on the 
road never goes by that this hand-kissing 
And it is not a dis 





homage is not done. 
nlay of theatricalism, but sincere affec- 
tion. Pavlova’s little word of cheer or 
commendation is priceless to her “chil- 
drer ag 
A member of the company may fall ill 

but a star, never! There’s always the 
public to be considered. The public has 
little or no sympathy for the physical in- 
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firmities of a star. If she fails to appear 
she forfeit’s some of the public’s con- 
fidence—a dangerous thing for an 
artiste’s reputation. It is almost an obses- 
sion with Pavlova not to disappoint an 
audience. Which accounts for her numer- 
ous exhibitions of Spartan-like courage 
during her tour. It seems almost unbe- 
lievable that Pavlova danced for nine days 
with her temperature ranging from one 
hundred and one to one hundred and three 
degrees, and her body racked with the 
pains of la grippe. One needs must be a 
hero to maintain a reputation for genius. 

Idleness is not one of Pavlova’s faults. 
She is a perfect human dynamo which 
keeps running at highest speed every wak- 
ing moment. Activity seems to be an ob- 
session with her. Reading, studying, prac- 
tising, planning new divertissements or 
ballets, knitting, embroidering—these are 
her constant pursuits. Her needlework is 
exquisitely beautiful. She says she en- 
joys it, and to ply her strang-looking Rus- 
sian needle soothes her nerves. During 
her recent tour she completed a wonderful 
“runner,” or carpet, sixty-five feet long 
and five feet wide, for her church in Rus- 
sia where she was baptized. The carpet 
is of silk and wool, cross-stitched on a 
baeck-ground of heavy canvas. Russian or 
Greek crosses predominate in the deco- 
rative design. It seems rather an ambi- 
tious undertaking for a busy woman like 
Pavlova to weave with her own hands an 
entire carpet, and dance eight or ten times 
a week. She did most of her carpet-weav- 
ing in her dressing-room, while waiting 
between dances. 

While taking an enforced rest in bed 
at St. Louis, owing to an accident to her 
foot, Pavlova worked out the technical de- 
tails of “Valse de Chopin,” the new “Pas 
de Trois, Czibulka.” Waltzes for “The 
Blue Danube,” and one complete ballet, 
“Amarilla.” With her fingers she exe- 
cuted each step and figure she would later 
do with her precious toes. 

No only did she originate these dances, 
but she also rearranged music, suggested 
costumes and scenery designs, and out- 
lined color schemes to fit each. Charts of 
each dance were given to the ballet- 
master, the scene-painter, and all the 
others whose duty it is to work out details 
for genius. With these charts it was easy 
to execute her ideas. With what success 
she worked that week in bed may be 
judged when it is said that her creations 
were applauded to the echo a few weeks 
later when presented for the first time in 
the Manhattan Opera House, New York. 
“Amarilla” has been voted Pavlova’s 
greatest ballet. 


Readers are familiar with the some- 
what extravagant claims of magazine 
correspondents who have made “pin- 
money” by unusual industries carried on 
at home; it is refreshing to read in a wo- 
man’s magazine the letter of a contributor 
who says that her plan was based on the 
fact that physicians are often so busy that 
they have no time to do their own book- 
keeping, and that for one such she under- 


took to do this work for the sum of “five 
dollars a month.” 
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The Last Ally 


Continued from Page 19. 


her English husband and drove him to 

i jealousy by keeping a flock of 
jronian dandies in her train. The Baron- 
ess had paid Fenton the high compliment 
of not attempting to flirt with him, recog- 
nizing intuitively perhaps that Cupid, the 
iniversal booking agent, had billed this 
jlond young giant for another er gage- 
ment; certainly recognizing, for she was a 
shrewd young person and also very much 
in love with her husband, that no matter 
who else she may lay herself out to cap- 
tivate, it is never wise for a wife to flirt 
with her husband’s friends. Husbands 
like this. Accordingly she had 
welcomed Fenton as a friend and they 
already “as thick as 
Varden put it. 


raging 


do not 


” 


were thieves,” as 
The motor car rolled up 
helped his wife in. Fentor follow- 
ing when a figure suddenly sprang up 
‘rom the darkness beside them and ran 
forward. arm came up 
s he ran, and, as the man from Car 
sank into the two 
rang out in quick succession. 


and 


Was 


Varden 


The stranger’s 
ada 
seat, revolver shots 
Fenton felt 
his hat go and, with the sudden 
irch of the car, he fe 
seat in front. saved his 
ife, the second shot missing by a safe 
margin. At the first alarm, Varden 
sprang to his feet and, after gazing hur- 
riedly around, threw himself in front of 
his wife to shield her from the fire. 

“On! Top speed!” he called in Ironian 
to the driver. The latter responded 
promptly and, before the assassin could 
attempt another shot, they had bumpily 
navigated a cobble-stoned curve and were 
kimping away over the pavement with a 
momentary increase of momentum. 

“That was for you, Don,” said Varden, 
settling back into his seat, “Hurt?” 

“Never touched me!” responded Fen- 
ton. “Hat’s gone, that’s all. I’m 
vinced now that they really do take their 
politics hard in this country. But they’ll 
have to shoot better if they expect to keep 
the stormy petrel from Canada out of 
the game.” 

They soon arrived at the big house in 
the Lodz. In the hall Varden lingered a 
moment to whisper to his guest. 

“Go right to your room and wait there 
for me. There’s a big business afoot to- 
night.” 

Fenton waited impatiently in his room. 
In a few minutes his friend appeared, 
with a couple of heavy cloaks of dark 
cloth material. 

“We haven’t much time,” said the lat- 
ter. “Slip into this and muffle yourself 
up well. It’s chilly enough out at this 
hour and in addition it wouldn’t be heal- 
thy for us if we were recognized. Sharp’s 
the word. The others will be waiting.” 

“You’re most infernally mysterious 
about all this,” grumbled Fenton. “Dark 
cloaks, midnight meetings and all this 
hist-man stuff you’re pulling are getting 
me into a proper goose-pimply condition. 
Where are we going? What others? 


forward 
ll into the empty 
This probably ] 


con- 
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There aren’t any more rhododendron 
patches to be visited, are there?” 

Without replying Varden led the way 
outside. They let themselves out by a 
rear gate and quickly plunged into a maze 
of side streets. The city was more or 
less deserted. The air was chill and 
damp and the first streaks of dawn were 
breaking up the leaden darkness of the 
sky. They had walked for several min- 
utes, for the most part along narrow, 
dingy streets with ancient houses on 
either side that seemed ready to totter 
forward through sheer old age, when 
Varden turned sharply and came to a 
stop in front of one of the largest and 
quaintest houses they had encountered. It 
was as dark and still as its neighbors on 
all sides. 


“Stairs are creaky, step lightly,” whis- 
pered Varden, producing a latch key 
which gave them entrance to a dark and 
narrow hall-way. “Can’t be too careful, 
you know. Even a creaking stairway 
could be heard out there on the road now. 
The very walls have ears these days.” 

After clambering cautiously up two 
flights in darkness of Stygian intensity, 
they came to a landing across which fell a 
narrow strip of light emanating from un- 
der a door. Varden knocked softly three 
times in quick succession and then twice 
slowly. The door was instantly opened 
and they stepped into a dimly lighted 
ante-room. The man who had admitted 
them wore the uniform of an officer of the 
Ironian Guards. 

“You are late,” he said. “Your friend?” 

“By the Prince’s permission,”  re- 
sponded Varden. 

The officer disappeared into an inner 
100m and returned almost immediately, 
motioning them to enter. They found 
themselves in a long room, very richly 
decorated. Fenton thought how oddly out 
of consonance it was with the outside ap- 
pearance of the house. Around a long 
table eight men were seated, one chair 
being empty. 

Fenton started and could hardly for- 
bear from rubbing his eyes. Surely the 
tall man seated at the end of the table 
was Sir Edward Headlon of the British 
Government! The Canadian looked again 
and became convinced that his eyes had 
not been playing tricks with him. There 
was no mistaking the man who had 
figured so largely in the foreign policy of 
the British Empire. The almost ascetic 
features, the firm jaw, the calm, sphinx- 
like expression had been familiarized to 
the world by the magazines and news- 
papers. Spare, straight and muscular, 
Sir Edward was easily the outstanding 
personality in the group around the table. 
He was supposed to be at that very mo- 
ment in Whitehall, grappling with the 
momentous problems of the war. It was 
even probable that the morning issues of 
the omniscient Northcliffe press would 
contain some reference to Sir Edward’s 
presence in the city or perhaps his place 
in the country. 

And, piling surprise on surprise, next 
to him sat Monsieur Caillot, the famous 
French diplomat. He was speaking as 
they entered, each word falling with the 
incisive emphasis that was one of his best- 
known characteristics. Prince Peter was 
there too, seated beside a man whose face 
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was vaguely familiar to the Canadian. 
Fenton studied the handsome, heavily- 
bearded countenance of the stranger for 
a moment before he recognized him as 
Count Ruffledorf of the Russian Foreign 
Ministry. The rest of the group were 
quite unknown to Fenton but he concluded 
that they were Ironians. 

Then he remembered certain hints that 
Varden had let drop that afternoon to the 
effect that representatives of the allied 
nations were in Serajoz. Varden had 
been very mysterious about it, but Fenton 
had gained the impression that the object 
of their visit had been to bring Ironia to 
a definite stand. That Sir Edward Head- 
lon had seen fit to undertake this mission 
in person was a striking evidence of the 
importance that the chancelleries of 
Europe attached to the position of Ironia 
with reference to the gigantic conflict now 
at its height. 

Prince Peter rose and greeted the new- 
comers with a bow, motioning Varden to 
the vacant seat and indicating that Fen- 
should place himself in a chair at 
some little distance from the table. No 
words of introduction were spoken but the 
members of the conference acknowledged 
Varden’s addition to their ranks with 
formal bows. Fenton felt the cold, judicial 
of Sir Edward Headlon fixed upon 
him for a moment and was also aware 
that the other men in the room subjected 
him to a more or less close scrutiny. Then 
the discussion proceeded in French. 


tor 


gaze 


“As you are aware, you, as representa- 
of the allied nations, are in Serajoz 
at my personal invitation,” Prince Peter 
said. “Ironia has held back from entering 
the war because of our inability to gain 
inanimous support for any one policy. 
In arranging for this conference I was 
hopeful that it would result in uniting 
the factions, in convincing our people that 
interests of Ironia are identical with 
the » allied cause. Unfortunately I was un- 
» to gain the consent of his Majesty to 

a Tee. meeting of the Advisory Council 
to discuss the war situation with you. I 
took it upon myself to meet you thus 
ecretly with such members of the King’s 
advisors as I knew to be of our way of 
inking, as it was apparent to me that, 
before we could take any positive steps 
looking to Ironia’s entry into the war, it 
necessary that we have a definite un- 
derstanding. We must know exactly 
where we stand before we take any de- 
termined steps to convince his Majesty 
hat Ironia must join forces with the na- 
you represent. This explains the 
onditions of secrecy under which it has 
necessary to hold this meeting. Your 
presence in Serajoz, gentlemen, is a secret 
shared only by those at present in this 
I have made arrangements for 
safe departure. It is my earnest be- 
ef that within a week it will be possible 
to welcome you back in your official ca- 
pacities to sign a treaty on behalf of your 


tives 


the 


was 


tions 


beer 


house. 


your 


. . 4 " . . . } 
respective Governments, linking Ironia to 


the allied cause.” 

“Now as to the terms under which we 
could enter the war,” he went on, “I be- 
lieve we have reached unanimous agree- 
ment on all points. Britain would guar- 
antee to finance us.” Sir Edward Headlon 
bowed in assent. 
would be restored to us in the event of 


“Mulkovina and Serania | 
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victory. We, for our part, would be ex- 
pected to place an army of half a million 
men in the field, fully equipped, and to 
maintain this force for the duration of 
the war. We have your assurance also 
that our loss in the export of petroleum 
to Germany would be fully met by the 
taking up of our total output by the allied 
nations. So far all is quite satisfactory 
from the standpoint of Ironia. 

“IT cannot let this conference dissolve, 
however, without setting forth in the 
clearest light possible the position in 
which our country stands. I do not want 
you to carry away the impression that 
this is a business proposition on our part, 
that we have waited until we could drive 
a hard bargain and enter the war with the 
surety of gain. Let me tell you that Ironia 
has suffered long at the spectacle of her 
sons and daughters ground down under 
the foreign yoke in the lost provinces. 
The only thing that has kept us from at- 
tempting to force justice by arms has been 
the knowledge that we would have abso- 
lutely no chance single-handed against 
the colossal might of Austria. If we enter 
the war now it will be not for considera- 
tions of national profit, but to free our 
brothers in Mulkovina and Serania from 
the hated yoke. Other considerations that 
have entered into this discussion have 
been necessary in view of our im- 
poverished position as a nation.” 

In the pause that followed, Varden, 
seated at Prince Peter’s left hand, whis- 
pered in his ear. The Prince lent earnest 
attention and apparently considered the 
news that the Englishman brought of 
gravest import. 

“Mr. Varden has brought to my atten- 
tion a matter that must be considered be- 
fore we disperse,” said the Ironian leader. 
“The arrangement we have reached tu- 
night depends upor my ability to secure 
action on the part of Ironia. It was tenta- 
tive in that respect; you have pledged the 
honor of the nations you represent but in 
no other respect is the agreement bind- 
ing.” 

He paused as though reluctant to pro- 
ceed. 

“We can give no written guarantee,” 
said Sir Edward Headlon, “as we are not 
dealing officially with the Government of 
Ironia as yet. I have, however, full 
authority to pledge the Government of 
Great Britain to the arrangement decided 
upon.” 

“If the honor of France is pledged by 
an accredited representative is any fur- 
ther guarantee necessary?” asked Mon- 
sieur Caillot with an eloquent gesture. 

“T am not asking anything which can- 
not be given,” said Prince Peter. “But I 
have just learned that events are shaping 
themselves on the Russian frontier which 
may seriously affect the relations of our 
four nations. The Russian forces are 
mobilizing close to the Mulkovinian fron- 
tier and there are evidences that an im- 
mediate advance is contemplated.” He 
wheeled around and faced the Russian 
representative squarely. “Perhaps Count 
Ruffledorf can tell us of his Government’s 
intentions. If the province is occupied by 
Russian troops, without Ironian assist- 
ance, will this agreement hold?” 

The Russian diplomat returned his gaze 
steadily but did not reply for a moment. 
The calm inscrutability of Slav diplomacy 





was reflected in every line of his counten- 
ance. 

“Your information is quite correct,” he 
replied, finally. “I did not mention the 
fact of our mobilization at that point as it 
is not customary to publish advance in- 
formation of military movements. Is it 
necessary to impress on all present the 
advisability of keeping this information 
as strictly confidential?” 

He paused again before proceeding. 
When he resumed, it was with slowness 
and deliberation as though each word re- 
quired careful choosing. 

“The plans of our general staff provide 
for an advance on our extreme left,” he 
said. “If the movement is successful our 
armies will sweep across Mulkovina and 
Serania. I have no authority to pledge the 
restoration of these two provinces to 
Ironia if their permanent occupation is 
accomplished before Ironia joins us. The 
arrangement we have reached to-night is 
conditional, so far as Russia is concerned, 
on Ironia’s entry before the movement I 
have mentioned begins.” 

There was a strained silence in the 
room. Monsieur Caillot made a motion as 
though to whisper to the Russian but 
thought better of it and subsided into his 
chair. Sir Edward Headlon watched the 
two central figures in the discussion with 
silent concentration. 

“What length of time does that give 
me?” inquired Prince Peter at last. 

“Ten days at the most,” replied Ruffle- 
dorf impassively. “The plans of our 
strategists must go forward without de- 
lay. The machinery of the Russian army 
cannot be stopped while Ironia hesitates. 
I am speaking plainly, your Highness. 
The situation must be clearly understood 
between us.” 

“Prince Peter has promised us that a 
decision will be reached one way or the 
other without delay,” said Sir Edward 
Headlon. “I take it, Count Ruffledorf, that 
you can give him a week? Your piedge 
will hold good for that length?” 

“Yes, my authority warrants me in go- 
ing to that length,” replied Ruffledorf. 
“But permit me to impress this fact. In 
view of certain considerations—some of 
which have been discussed to-night and 
some of which have not—if Ironia does 
not enter the war now, she might as well 
stay out!” 

The conference broke up. Fenton saw 
Prince Peter leave the room conversing in 
low and manifestly earnest tones with Sir 
Edward while Count Ruffledorf and Mon- 
sieur Caillot walked out together, the 
latter’s hand on the Russian’s arm. The 
French statesman was expounding 
volubly. 

When Fenton saw Prince Peter again 
it was in the ante-room. The representa- 
tives of the allies had gone. Those left 
included Varden and one of the other 
Ironian representatives at the conference. 

Varden then related the other side of 
the plot that had been overheard in the 
palace gardens. Prince Peter did not seem 
as disturbed as he had been at the infor- 
mation vouchsafed with reference to the 
Russian advance. He seemed inclined to 
treat the matter lightly. 

“T do not fear them,” he declared. 
“They would, no doubt, do me a mischief 
if they could. But I do not see why I 
should feel concern over the possibility of 
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death from an Ironian bullet when we are 
all working for an opportunity to risk 
our lives on the battlefield.” 

“But don’t you see that Ironia’s future 
depends upon your safety,” urged Varden. 
“If they succeed in putting you out of the 
way, our chance of overcoming his Majes- 
ty’s opposition will be infinitely small!” 

“T shall take every precaution, of 
course,” promised the Prince. “You can 
depend upon me not to risk myself un- 
necessarily. And now we must devise 
some means of following more closely the 
efforts of our adversaries. It is quite clear 
that they will stop at nothing.” 


CHAPTER V. 


An Attempted Assassination 


S they spoke, there came a knock, 

three taps in rapid succession, fol- 
lowed by two slowly. The officer on guard 
opened the door a few inches and peered 
out into the intense gloom of the land- 
ing. After a brief colloquy in whispers 
with the new arrival, he stepped back and 
threw open the door. Came a woman, 
muffled up so securely in a cloak that 
nothing of her face and form was visible. 
She stepped into the area of flickering 
light provided by the dim gas jet and, 
loosing her cloak, threw back the hood. 

Fenton’s first impression was one of as- 
tonishment at her unusual beauty; his 
second an odd sense of recognition. She 
was small-—petite perhaps would give a 
more accurate impression—but somehow 
her smallness seemed an essentiality. Al- 
though almost doll-like in sheer perfection 
of beauty, there was no suggestion of 
fragility about her. She moved with light- 
ness, grace and agility. Her hair was a 
shimmering mass of golden curls massed 
around her face with a carelessness that 
was art itself. Bluest of blue eyes 
sparkled with animation; devastating 
eyes, no doubt, when coquetry was in their 
little owner’s mind, though now they 
glowed with serious purpose. The mouth 
was made for team play with the witch- 
ing eyes but it was firm too, very firm, as 
though she got whatever she wanted. “A 
determined little person,” thought Fenton 
as, standing back in the gloom, he studied 
her face. “A little person to be friends 
with; and, unless I am mistaken, a little 
person who would make a very staunch 
friend. But I’m not sure that I would 
want to stand in the way of the little per- 
son’s plans.” 

The new comer was immediately drawn 
into an earnest conversation, conducted 
in low tones, with Prince Peter and Var- 
den. The two men showed the greatest 
deference in their attitude toward the 
girl—a deference which apparently had 
its roots in deeper soil than man’s regard 
for a mere pretty face. When she spoke 
they listened attentively and seemed to 
attach weight to her opinions. Fenton 
could not catch what they said so he con- 
tented himself with watching the girl, 
struggling meanwhile to fix that elusive 
sense of familiarity that became stronger 
in his mind every moment. Where had he 
seen her before? Then it came to him 
suddenly, a graceful gesture of the little 
person’s arm supplying the necessary 
elue. 


He saw a crowded assembly hall, a 
large stage rather dimly lighted and a 
lithe figure that suddenly appeared in the 
centre of it. He saw her rise on her toes, 


smile a wonderful smile that seemed 
to grip the hearts of the fashionable 


audience and then glide into such a dance 
as the nymphs must trip as the first faint 
shafts of dawn warn them that their 
nightly revels are over. Anna Petrowa! 

After a few minutes, the Prince stepped 
back into the room where the conference 
had been held and Varden turned toward 
his friend. 

“Come here, Fenton,” he — said. 
“Mam’selle, permit me to present our 
latest acquisition, Mr. Fenton from Can- 
ada. Fenton, this is Mam’selle Anna 
Petrowa.” 

fenton bowed, and the little person, for 
as such Fenton had unconsciously pigeon- 
holed her in his mind, smiled. The smile 
yrought back more vivid recollections of 
her triumph on that evening when he had 
watched her interpret divine music with 
her flying feet. 

“T saw Mademoiselle Petrowa on her 
tour in our country,” said Fenton. “That 
was three years ago and it need hardly be 
added that I recognized her again.” 

The dancer looked up at him and smiled 
again. She had relaxed from the 
attitude maintained during her 
sation with Peter and Varden; 
not seem at all adverse to the 
of winning admiration from 
stranger. 

“T like your Can-ada,” she said, speak- 
ing English with musical limitations. 
“Some day I go back. Then perhaps I 
meet Mistaire Fenton again?” 

“T trust our next meeting won’t be 
long deferred as that,” said Fenton, 
heartily. “I’m expecting to stay here in 
Ironia for some time—or until the little 
matter in hand is settled. I’ve enlisted 
myself as general assistant to Varden.” 

“And he’s plunged right into the thick- 


serious 
conver- 
and did 
prospect 


this big 


SO 


est of it already,” put in Varden. “He 
hasn’t been in Ironia twenty-four hours 
yet and he’s already stumbled in on a 
secret meeting of the Society of Crossed 


Swords, dodged half a dozen bullets, 1: 


sulted Miridoff to his face and made love 
to—some of our fairest ladies.” 
“T believe anything of Mistaire len- 


ton,” said Mme. Petrowa, 
that which you say last. 
Mistaire Fenton, 
perhaps they 


more 


“and especially 
3ut have care, 
these be ‘les of [ror li 
aim their deadly rome 
true than the men can shoot.” 
Their laughter at this sally was inter- 


rupted by the return of the officer, who 
had been summoned previously to the 
inner room. 


“His Highness would speak with Mme 
Petrowa,” he announced. 

When the door had closed 
alone together, 
Varden. 

“You promised me plenty of e xcitement 
if I stayed here,” he said, “but this is 
certainly exceeding expectations. Anna 
Petrowa, premiere danseuse, engaged in a 
most exciting intrigue in Ironia and turn- 
ing up at a most ungodly hour of the 
morning in the dark ante-room of a mys- 
terious house! What else have you got up 
your sleeve, anyway?” 

“Let me tell you about the real Anna 
Petrowa,” said Varden. “It will probably 


leaving them 
Fenton turned eagerly to 
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surprise you to know that she has beer 
a Russian secret service agent for many 
years. She was born in Moscow, of 
very poor parents. They died while she 
was very young and I guess she had a 
pretty trying start in life taking things 
all round. She was drafted into the Im- 
perial ballet finally and soon made her 
mark as a dancer. At fourteen she had 
won recognition as a coming star. At 
nineteen all Europe was at her feet. She 
was a little over twenty when we saw her 
in Toronto. And at that time she had al- 
ready been enlisted into the ranks of those 
who follow the most thrilling and danger- 


ous game in the world-—secret service.” 
“Twenty-four hours ago I wouldn’t 


have believed all this,” asserted Fenton, 
“but now anything seems possible. But, 
look here, how in thunder does she hap 
pen to be here in Serajoz?” 

“She was dancing in Vienna when the 
war broke out,” explained Varden. “It 
was not safe for her to remain there, so 
on instructions from Petrograd she came 
to Ironia in watching Russian 
interests here. She naturally gravitated 
into close touch with our camp and we 
have found her most 
active assistant.” 

“But what part can a pretty woman 
play in this rough-and-tumble business?” 
asked Fenton. 

“Well, you see Mme. Anna has made 
the acquaintance of one Lieutenant Nevi- 
loff, who is right-hand man to Miridoff. 
Neviloff has fallen head-over-heels in love 
with our bewitching Anna and—well, she 
can simply twist him around her little 
finger. So you see we have a most excel- 


The Career 


to assist 


our valuable and 


lent method of getting inside information 
from the opposite camp.” 

Fenton whistled softly. 

“She’s playing a pretty dangerous 
part, is our famous Mme. Little Person,” 
he said. “If they got on to the fact that 
she’s working with us, I suppose it would 
go hard with her.” 

“The Lord have mercy on her if Miri- 
doff ever suspects what she’s doing!” he 
aid, gravely. “From now on she’s going 
to be doubly valuable to us. You see, it’s 
going to be necessary to watch them close- 
ly to forestall any attempts on the life 
of the Prince. And we'll have to depend 
on Anna Petrowa for that. I don’t know 
which of them is likely to stand in the 
most danger from now on, Prince Peter or 
our little dancer.” 

At this point the rest of the party re- 
turned from the inner room and an im- 
mediate move toward the street was made. 

“There are two ears waiting in the next 
street whispered Varden, as they 
cautiously descended the creaky stairs. 
“T am to accompany the Prince home— 
sort of bodyguard, you know. Will you 
perform like service for Mme. Petrowa?” 

They stepped out into the street to find 
the darkness of night had given place to 
the grey light of early dawn. It was de- 
cidedly chilly. Fenton wrapped himself 
snugly in his cloak and dropped back be- 
side the diminutive, muffled figure of the 
At that instant a startled shout 
ahead broke the stillness. Fenton 
saw a figure suddenly loom up out of the 
darkness with arm upraised. Something 
flashed bright in the hand of the unknown 
assailant as he hurled himself directly at 
Prince Peter. F 


( To Be 


for us,” 
dancer. 
from 


Continued.) 


ot Haultain 


Continued from Page 35. 


Late in the evening Mr. Haultain rose 
to close the debate, assuming that all the 
members who wished to speak had done 
so. Those who were present on this oc- 
casion, and the House was crowded, re- 
eall the thrill of excitement that went 
round when at a dramatic moment in 
walked R. B. Bennett, his arms loaded 
with books and documents, all primed and 
ready to reply to the Premier. ' Never 
before and never again was Mr. Haultain 
caught so easily. He had the chagrin of 
seeing his opponent rise to address the 
House after he had finished, though after 
all the younger member did not enjoy the 
advantage of the last word. Dr. Pat- 
rick, one of Mr. Haultain’s ablest lieu- 
tenants, followed him the next day. 


NOT A PARTISAN ADMINISTRATION. 


Through all the years that Premier 
Haultain held office, a period extending 
down to the time when the new provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan were 
formed, he had contrived to keep politics 
out of his administration. Elections were 
rarely fought on party lines and his sup- 
porters consisted of men, who in Dominion 
affairs were representative of both shades 


of political opinion. Indeed, though he 
was himself a conservative in a quiet sort 
of a way, the bulk of his support actually 
came from men of liberal leanings. Such 
prominent figures as Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Bulyea, the Hon. Frank Oliver and 
Senator Ross were his staunch liegemen, 
while such opposition as developed was 
frequently engineered by conservatives. 
This condition was not the outcome of 
any special strategy on his part, for he 
cannot be accused of subterfuge. It was 
simply the natural result of his distaste 
for partyism and partisan methods. 

It is generally conceded that had Mr. 
Haultain maintained his former attitude 
towards the two parties when the province 
of Saskatchewan came into being, he 
would have continued as premier at Re- 
gina. His long record of service, his up- 
rightness and the general esteem in which 
he was held would have assured him suc- 
cess at the first provincial election. Un- 
fortunately in a moment of what may 
appear to some to have been weakness, he 
allowed himself to be named honorary 
president of the conservative convention 
held at Moose Jaw in 1905. Up to that 
point he could have have enjoyed the sup- 
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J hours of a never-ending work-day. You sgh sen 
have replaced the candles of grand- 
mother’s time with electric lights. Then, why 8. A. Husband's, 
not replace the old crude way of sweeping and 
dusting with a modern electric Frantz Premier #\4 Sandham & 
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Without requiring a single attachment, this sturdy dirt Co 
- levourer thoroughly cleans rugs, carpets, floors, stairs—goes Y ) sence 
inder and around heavy furniture nto all nooks and corners, 
ind leaves the home fresh, clean and immaculate. Not a particle Hyd: pa smnecteee 
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Any Frantz Premier dealer will gladly demonstrate the 
efficiency of this wonderful labor-saving device in your home-—— 
on your own rugs—without obligating you to buy. Call up your 
dealer to-day, and you can stop worrying about Spring house- 
cleaning. If you don’t know the name of your dealer, write us 





For thoroughly cleaning draperies, mattresses, 
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port of thousands of liberals, who, while 
not objecting to his conservatism as such, 
did resent his appearance as the head of 
the party organization. He separated 
himself at once from those liberals who 
had been willing to give him their allegi- 


| ance while he remained impartial, but 


were not inclined to vote for him as leader 
of a conservative following. Though a 
good many liberals supported him in the 
provincial election of 1905, he was de- 
feated and had to give way to a reform 
administration. 

The ex-premier continued to lead the 
conservative opposition in Saskatchewan 
until 1912, when he was elevated to the 
bench as Chief Justice of the Province. 
His years in opposition were not particu- 
larly happy ones. He had small inclina- 
tion for participating in party squabbles. 
His mind being judicial rather than parti- 
san, holding opinions instead of convic- 
tions, he was not in a position to bring 
that steady unswerving opposition to bear 
on the government that is so necesasry 
in successful party warfare. He was 
much too ready to note and approve the 
progressive legislation of the ministry to 
suit his followers, who clamored for un- 


| ceasing criticism of everything that was 


attempted. One may appreciate how 
such a man would heave a gentle sigh of 
relief as he slipped away from the parti- 
san arena and stepped quietly into his 
proper place in the judicial atmosphere of 
the Supreme Court. 

A popular figure in the sense of being 
persona grata with everyone, Premier 
Haultain never was. He was too much 
the superior both intellectually and soci- 
ally of the westerners of that period to 


| be accosted with that freedom and good 
| fellowship which are so necessary in mak- 
| ing friends. Yet, if to gain the sincere 
| respect and admiration of men on both 
| sides of politics so that it is almost impos- 


sible to find a single individual in the 
West whose opinion of the ex-premier 


| is anything but favorable, is an indica- 
tion of his worth, then Judge Haultain 


enjoys a unique distinction. His ability is 


| universally admitted, his honesty of pur- 
| pose is unquestioned and the great service 


| he rendered to Western Canada, in lay- 


ing securely the foundation of its laws, 


| will never be forgotten. 
| 


And here it may well be shown how 


| the very peculiarities of his character 
| have served to make his work effective. 


Judge Haultain, as an administrator, was 
undoubtedly easy-going. He was not 
keyed up to constant and tireless activity. 
Had such a driving force taken hold of 


i things in the West in the formative 


period, trouble would quite likely have 


| developed. There were opposing forces 


which had to be smoothed down, difficul- 
ties to be solved. A man of strong con- 
victions and strenuous habits would have 
been liable to run foul of many of these 


| conditions. As it was, the Premier with 
; his judicial disposition and slow-moving 


ways, let Time help him work out his 
problems. He succeeded as a consequence 
in hitting upon those equable policies 
which have meant fair-play all round. 
His school laws, for instance, have been 
models of justice to Catholic and Protes- 





2A 





tant alike, giving minority rights to the 
people of both creeds. 

A university man himself, Judge Haul- 
tain became personally much interested in 
the foundation of the provincial univer- 
sity at Saskatoon. To him must be ac- 
corded credit for keeping the control of 
this institution out of politics. He was 
leader of the opposition when the univer- 
sity legislation was enacted and, though 
some political capital might have been 
made out of the matter, he persistently 
refused to drag it into the arena of 
partyism. No man outside the Premier 
and one or two members of the Govern- 
ment has done more for the University 
than he. He has been a senator since the 
beginning and has frequently assumed 
the duties of chancellor during the ab- 
sence of that dignitary. 

In his college days, the Chief Justice 
was a member of the Varsity football 
team and was reckoned a good player. 
He was also fond of tennis. At present 
his chief diversion is golf. Music has al- 
ways had charms for him and when a 
young man he was the possessor of a good 
voice, which was frequently in demand. 

Judge Haultain has never married. 
This does not mean that he is averse to 
the society of women or a bachelor on 
principle. He is reputedly a delightful 
conversationalist and a man of wide inter- 
ests, who looks out on the world and life 
in general with a generous toleration. 
The years have not altered his appear- 
ance appreciably nor changed those man- 
nerisms which he brought with him to the 
West. He is still the cultured English- 
man, with the accent, the dress and the 
habits of refined old country society. 


Dardanelles Spying 


Lieut.-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
lately related how he discovered the ob- 
solete nature of the armaments of the 
Dardanelles. 

“Just now,” he said, “the Dardanelles 
are of intense interest to me, because it 
was there I had some of my earliest ex- 
periences in finding out what guns the 
Turks had in those forts. 

“Fortunately I got hold of a young lady 
who was the great friend of one of the 
pashas who commanded one of these forts, 
and we were able to go to tea with him, 
and he showed us round the forts. We saw 
the outside of one of these guns, but no 
one could examine the working of it. Fin- 
ally he was kind enough, for her benefit, to 
drag off the covering. I was very much 
surprised, as I was expecting to find the 
latest and best equipped gun. 

“T said, ‘Why this is an obsolete old 
gun,’ and he said, ‘That is so. We want to 
take in a certain power which is becom- 
ing very inquisitive, so we are covering up 
these and saying they are brand new ones, 
but we have not a brand new gun in the 
place.’ It was their guile, and it took ina 
great many people; but it was very inter- 
esting to find out the true facts. These 
Straits of the Dardanelles were watched 
very much, but the Turks did not suspect 
a broken down old grainboat going down 
which had to anchor every now and then. 
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You should read this booklet if you have 
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Automobiles 


Small Incomes 


Continued from page 16. 


eer to secure the latest model, is very 
large. In consequence each season sees 
many second-hand machines thrown on 

I which are really almost as 
vood as new. The price at which such 
cars can be secured, in comparison with 
the original cost, is attractive. In low- 
priced cars, it may mean a saving of 
one to two hundred dollars and this to a 
man whose bank account is small, is a 
‘considerable advantage. Of course, the 
expense of running the second-hand car, 
is just as great, if not greater than in the 
case of a new car, but the purchaser saves 
yn his interest charges and reduces his 
depreciation item. 


the market, 


HE GOT A BARGAIN. 

YOUNG commercial traveller in an 

eastern city, who was making fifty 
lollars a week, came to the conclusion 
that he could very well afford a low-priced 
ar, to be used for week-end trips. He 
placed his possible investment at $800 
cars listed at 
about that figure. While he was in the 
company, the 
suggested his looking at a 


econd-hand ear. 


and went to look at new 


show-room of one auto 
salesmat 


“I’ve got a dandy touring-car on sale 
st now, almost as good as new. Cost 
1undred. The owner 
and I believe I could persuade 


Would 


originally fifteer 
has to sell 
him to dispose of it for $800. 
you like to see it?” 
The car was certainly a beauty and the 
eyes were fascinated by it. To 
think he could get that fine car for the 
ame price that he would have to pay 
‘r and less powerful one, 
was too much for him. He succumbed to 
he temptation and invested his savings 
What was the 
result? Within a few months he found 
that his purchase had become a veritable 
old man of the sea. It lay on him like ar 
tus. The cost of operation and main- 
tenance, in spite of all his efforts to run 
it economically, was away beyond what 
he could afford. He came sorrowfully to 
the conclusion that he would have been 
much better advised had he taken the 
cheaper car, which he could have run at 
a fraction of the cost of the larger one. 
Better spend five hundred dollars on an 
economical little automobile, than have a 
friend give you a twenty-five hundred 
dollar one, if your income will not admit 
of a generous appropriation, for operat- 
ing expenses. 


traveller’ 
for a much smalle 


in the supposed bargain. 


i? cul 


IS AN AUTOMOBILE AN ECONOMY? 


The question as to where to find the 
money to main tain a car is a strong deter- 
rent force in many a home. People whose 
annual budget calls for an expenditure on 
the necessaries of life approaching very 
close to income, seldom see their way clear 
to automobile ownership. However de- 
sirable a car may be, it seems to be quite 
beyond their reach. To such, the one way 
out is to ascertain whether a saving can- 
not be effected in ordinary disbursements 
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What About 
Having Some Good Times? 
GET A ROBERTSON LAUNCH 


You can buy one fully equipped or get the “ 
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tical advice 
motor-po 
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sufficient to offset the cost of keeping a 
car. The original cost is seldom an obsta- 
cle. Most people of industry and intelli- 
gence have a certain amount of cash saved 
up, which is available for such an invest- 
ment. It is the finding of the money from 
week to week to keep the wheels turning 
that is the difficulty. 

Humphreys, the pressman, showed how 
this might be done and others can do the 
same. The possession of an automobile 
places a man beyond the restrictions im- 
posed by having to reside on or near a 
street car line or within walking distance 
of his work. He can remove his house- 
hold to a suburban neighborhood where 
rents are lower and the occupation of 
more land is possible. Generally speaking 
he should be able to cut his expenditure 
for house rent by five dollars or more a 
month and still be living in as good 
home as the one he left. This five dollar 
saving, with a low-priced, cheaply-oper- 
ated automobile, ought easily to finance 
the cost of gasoline, oil and odds and ends, 
which are the source of immediate ex- 
pense. 

For the rest there are invariably other 


expenses that can be reduced. Hum- 
phreys did not exaggerate when he 
pointed to the saving in doctors’ bills 


through the health-giving use of a motor. 
To get out of the city itself is physically 
beneficial. To ride in the open air and 
escape the contagion of closed street-cars 
is another advantage. If, to own a motor, 
is to wipe out certain medical fees, then 
the saving thus effected may fairly be 
credited to the automobile. Better far to 
buy gasoline than medicine. Further, the 
average family can certainly exchange 
visits to theatres and amusement resorts 
for motor rides without much difficulty. 
Instead of seeking recreation in one form, 
let them find in another. It is merely 


spending the same money in another 
direction, and the resultant benefits are 


greater. 

Even with people of larger incomes who 
hesitate to indulge in automobiles on ac- 
count of their supposedly excessive ex- 
pense, the same principles hold good. By 
transferring expenditure from one de- 
partment to another, by limiting indul- 
gence in certain forms of amusement, 
enough can often be saved to finance a 
motor. A city man who owned a $9,000 
house in a residential section, determined 
to try running a machine. He sold his 
house for $7,000 and bought a new one 
situated outside the city. The difference 
in rental he figured at $160 per annum. 
Then he lopped off $100 from his theatre 
appropriation, cut out his vacation trip 
costing $150 and resigned from a club 
the membership fee of which was $50. 
This represented a saving of $460. Pur- 
chasing a serviceable, low-priced car, he 
threw himself whole-heartedly into its 
enjoyment. He drove in and out of town, 
went on week-end trips and, when his 
vacation came, took a long motor tour. 
At the end of the year he found that he 
had still a small balance of the $460 over. 
The experiment had proved a great suc- 
cess. 

There is no doubt that, unless a man is 
prepared to devote time to his car and 
make a regular hobby of it, its main- 
tenance charges will rapidly increase. If 
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he sends it to a garage every time a nut 
gets loose, if he employs a chauffeur, if 
he gives it rough usuage, it will soon run 
away with a lot of money! But if he 
studies its mechanism, attends to its needs 
as if it were a delicate child, and drives 
it carefully, it can be run most economi- 
cally. These are two considerations which 
cannot be overlooked by the man of small 
means who aspires to own a car,—per- 
sonal attention and careful handling. 
With due regard to both, he will get along 
quite satisfactorily. Otherwise he will 
soon find himself in deep water financi- 
ally. 

The ideal automobile owner, it has been 
well said, is the man with a little leisure 
and a strong inclination to care for his 
own car. He will see that it is well lub- 
ricated and that every nut and bearing 
is tight. He will keep the engine clean 
and efficient and the carburetor in the best 
possible adjustment. He will keep his 
tires well inflated, will watch for the first 
indication of trouble and take prompt 
measures to check the spread of the de- 
fect. Above all when he is running his 
car, he will drive with caution, slowing 
up at bad spots, stopping without jarring 
the machine, turning corners at. reduced 
speed and generally taking steps to con- 
serve the mechanism. Anyone who is 
prepared to do these things, may be re- 
garded as well qualified to own and run 
an automobile at low cost. 


Going Into Com- 
mission for 1915 


From Motor Boating. 


HAT is more welcome to the 
motor boatman than the first 
warm day of spring? Down to 


the shore he goes, full of wild enthusiasm, 
and, upon arrival, after a few moments of 
brief handshaking and renewing of ac- 
quaintances which were temporarily dis- 
continued in the fall, off comes his coat, 
and he is at it in earnest, and not a spare 
moment will he rest until the pride of his 
heart is gracefully pulling at her mooring 
a month later. 

Can any one imagine a more healthful 
and enjoyable pastime than putting one’s 
own boat in commission? Not only will 
such a person be out in the freshest of 
fresh air, after being closed up for the 
long winter months, but the knowledge he 
will gain about his own craft, how she is 
constructed, her condition and a thousand- 
and-one other details which no one will 


ever dream of, unless he attempts it for 
himself, will gradually be impressed upon 
him and tend to make his love for the 
water and motor boating stronger than 
ever. If you don’t believe these state- 
ments, there is only one way to prove or 
disprove them and that is by following 


this advice for once and we are almost 
positive that any advice will not be neces- 
sary another year. 

The motor boatman will not go at his 
work blindly or unsystematically, for he 
has had it all planned out for months and 
months. Just what part of the details he 
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is going to attack first, how long this will 
take him and what will be next in order 
are all mapped out with precision. If the 
weather does not happen to be as fair as 
he would like to see it, he worries but 
little, for there are many things that can 
be done just as well on a rainy day as 
when the sun is shining, and he has that 
work planned, too. In short, he has a 
schedule all drawn up, of what he must 
do on each day, from the time he takes 
the canvas off until the craft takes her 
plunge. 

But he does not hurry about taking off 
the winter covering—canvas, tar paper, 
boards or what ever it may be, for there 
is still bad weather ahead, and he knows 
that the warm sun one day beating down 
on the exposed southern side of his boat 
and the cold northerly wind the next day 
are apt to do more harm to the hull, if 
it is not properly protected, than all the 
snow and zero weather of the past four 
months. So, if he cannot do the prelimi- 
nary work of fitting out with the winter 
cover in place, he is careful to remove it 
only temporarily, and also sure that it is 
firmly in place again after his day’s work 
is over. 

However, one thing which the careful 
man who is doing his own work will make 
sure of, is to provide the proper ventila- 
tion within his craft during the ever- 
changing spring weather. Probably .the 
first time he crawls aboard this spring he 
will notice that all his interior woodwork 
is covered with a thin coating of moisture 
or perhaps his cabin floor is damp, or even 
quite wet with drops of real water, and 
he is likely to assume that his cabin roof 
has been leaking, although it was perefct- 
ly tight when he put his boat away in the 
fall. He will also notice that the exposed 
metal on his motor has rusted excessively, 
providing, of course, that these parts were 
not fully daubed with grease in the fall as 
they should have been. But all this mois- 
ture has not come from leaks, but from 
condensation or from sweating, as it is 
usually termed. 

This sweating may not have done any 
harm on the interior work, as it stands 
to-day, but the amateur should remember 


that it will spoil the looks of any new | 


brightwork in a very short time ~~4 also 
that the wood must be properly treated so 
that all of this condensation has been 
dried out. He will be careful to make pro- 
vision for a goodly amount of ventilation 
by leaving a number of port holes, and 
other openings, clear so that a sufficient 
amount of fresh air can circulate. This 
dampness, due to the condensation, has 
probably caused all the locker doors, 
hatches, drawers, floor boards, and, in 
fact, nearly all removable woodwork to 
swell up tight as a drum. Be careful when 
you try to move them for the first time, 
as corners are likely to split off, or the 
whole door to be pulled out of shape, that 
will be hard to rectify later. Take things 
easy; if they do not move when the first 
force is applied, study the situation and 
see that the next force is distributed over 
the entire area of what you are working 
on and not concentrated at one point, 
which is likely to give way. 

If you are up against any part of the 
fitting-out problem that you cannot mas- 
ter, take a few moments off and go over 
and stand alongside your neighbor’s boat 
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on your starboard and watch how he is 
doing it and then perhaps you can get a 
few points from the craft on your port 
side. Go back to your own ship and see 
how easy it is. 

Above all, start off with the proper 
tools. Do not count on borrowing every- 
thing you need, with the exception of a 
hammer and a screw-driver, from your 
club mates. Purchase everything you need 
before beginning, and if you keep good 
eare of them they will last a lifetime. Per- 
haps the first cost will be a trifle more 
than borrowing will be, but it will pay in 
the end. 

Have your tools in shape before begin- 
ning. Don’t be satisfied to work with tools 
thick with rust and dirt. Get at them out- 
side your boat or at home with a little 
kerosene or other rust remover, and you 
can spend a few hours to good advantage 
which will count later when hours are 
valuable. Collect all the old paint brushes 
which you have tucked away in your 
locker for the past few seasons. Put them 
to soak in turpentine for a week, then 
take them home and boil them out in a 
weak soda solution for a few minutes and 
you will be surprised to find them as good 
as new. This is assuming that you have 
been wise enough to buy good brushes in 
the first instance. If they are of the 
cheaper kind discard them and invest in a 
good set, you will find it well worth the 
extra cost. There is nothing more annoy- 
ing than to find the hairs continually com- 
ing out of a cheap brush and spoiling the 
effect of your paint work. Good work can- 
not be done without good brushes, and 
good brushes cost real money. 

There are a few vital points about every 
boat and its equipment which should be 
looked into every year whether they have 
ever given trouble in the past or not. 
Don’t assume that any part or detail is 
O.K. simply because it always has been. 
Inspect everything and test it out thor- 
oughly yourself, and then you’ll be sure. 
Pay special attention to the tiller lines; 
go over them thoroughly, and if they show 
the slightest sign of wear, then replace 
them. At any rate, take out the slack and 
don’t be afraid of using oil on the sheaves 
and other places where binding is likely to 
occur. Look out for sediment in the fuel 
tanks. The acid in gasoline is very apt to 
attack galvanized tanks and leave a fine 
white powder which you have no doubt 
noticed in your strainer. It will appear in 
increased quantities the next time you try 
to start up, if you don’t get rid of it first. 

Stuffing boxes, too, need attention, as 
the packing has probably dried out during 
the winter. Be careful not to set them up 
too tight, especially with high-speed 
motor, as they may bind and then sheer 
off your hanger bolts entirely when you 
are miles away from home. , 

Go over your shackles and chain which 
you use for your permanent mooring, and 
if you have any doubts about their 
strength, don’t take a chance. Remember, 
the only thing between having a boat and 
not having a boat is the mooring chain, 
and so be governed accordingly. New 
lines are in®portant; a small size new line 
is preferable, stronger and much easier 
to handle and stow than an old line of 
large diameter. Have plenty of line 


aboard, especially in %-inch and %-inch 
diameter. 
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Brock’s Ride 
Contineud from Page 27. 


realized the danger and on his own 
initiative started up the road with his 
company. Lieutenant Robinson, after- 
wards Sir John Beverley Robinson, has 
described the incident in a letter written 
the following day. 


“On our road,” he says, “General 
srock passed us. He had galloped 
from Niagara in great haste, un- 
accompanied by his aide-de-camp or 
a single attendant. He waved his 
hand to us and desired us to follow 
with expedition, and galloped on with 


full speed to the mountain. Lieut.- 
Col. Macdonell and Capt. Glegg 


passed immediately after.” 


Brock’s ride now increased in intensity. 
As he left Capt. Cameron and his detach- 
ment he called upon them, “Now, my men, 
follow me,” and to the officer in charge, 
“Push on the York Volunteers.” It is 
probable that this is the basis of the tra- 
dition that he used these words as he fell 
in the battle. At least he used them once, 
for Miss Carnochan of Niagara has 
traced a sampler worked by Mrs. Deni- 
son in December, 1812, on which the 
phrase occurs. 


Above Vrooman’s Point 
joined by his two aides. The battle had 
now been raging for some time, and so 
successfully from the British standpoint, 
that troops of Americans were met on the 
road on the way to Fort George under 
guard. Others, torn and bleeding, were 
crawling to shelter. Brock was told that 
the enemy had been routed. He was 
skeptical of this, and pressed on into the 
village. Queenston then consisted of a 
small fort and about twenty stone houses, 
while farms and orchards stretched to the 
west under the face of the mountain. As 
Brock, splashed with mud from stirrup to 
cockade, caught up with the 49th, he was 
given a hearty cheer. He reined in, and, 
smiling, said: “Take breath, my good 
fellows, you will need all you have and 
more in a few minutes.” 


Brock was 


srock’s ride was now accomplished. He 
was once more in the midst of his forces, 
who in the language of the historian, 
David Thompson, “were seized with a 
fresh animation.” The remainder of the 
story is familiar to every school boy. 
Brock led the troop at a smart trot up 
the hill. It was now daylight. Brock soon 
found that the report that the Americans 
had all been captured was a great error. 
Falling back for reinforcements, his re- 
turn to the Height was disastrous. Capt. 
Wool had ascended by what is called the 
fisherman’s path, left unguarded because 
it had been thought unscalable. His com- 
pany swarmed on the British detachment 
and Brock fell. His last words were: “My 
fall must not be noticed or impede my 
brave companions from advancing to 
victory.” 
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veloped after his own death. Sheaffe, with 
a force of one thousand, from Niagara 
and Chippewa, marching round by St. : 
David’s, ascended the mountain and sur- + 
prised the enemy when they thought the e 
day was won. 

Alongside the satisfaction felt at the 























conduct of the British .and Canadian « 
troops may be placed the behavior of : 
many of the enemy. New York State : 
militiamen who a week before had been 
1) impatient for the invasion, now hung back 

| and constituted themselves judges on a g 
|| point of law, contending that as state Lad 
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for flat, soft unobtrusive | of our country. 
tones. 


a second coat, a third and 
fourth coat without wash- 
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ing a contradiction to the pitying glance 
on Philadelphia Kid’s fire-lit face, “And 
| often when I did, she’d stake me—or she’d 
try to make it right with whoever held 
| my I. O. U. They never pressed me—till 
| 
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till—” 
“Till to-day,” snarled Buz. ‘Well 
whadyer do?” 
—— “T took it. . . . I took it and—when 
I went to the house—to give—it to—them 
—POLICEMEN WERE THERE!” 
“Why didn’t you put it back?” Buz 
flung at the miserable boy. 
——— “Dad was working late at the Bank: 
others were there too. By morning 
they’ll know—oh God, they’ll know!” He 
burst into convulsive sobbing. 
Peerless Ornamental Fencing accomplishes ! h sy “my ae me or eeary Lea po * 
two great purposes. It beautifies your premises : : oer bs - — that did not —— for he was 
by giving them that symmetrical, pleasing, orderly looking into the memory of other days 
appearance, and it protects them by furnishing rigid, when the velvet of a woman’s arms and 
effective resistance against marauding animals, etc. 














the fragrance of a woman’s kiss were 


, Peerless Ornamental Fencing * ah <a > part of a ed life. Then, the temp- 


tation. vault at midnight. The 
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sag. In addition to galvanizing, every strand is given ages ; trembling fingers. 
a coating of zinc enamel paint, thu; forming the best oa = ey " The escape only to find her gone—gone 
possible insurance against rust. Peerless ornamental with another man. The capture and 
fence is made in several styles. It’s easy to erect 4 9 (isan the trial! She came to witness his dis- 
and holds its shape for years og = | Tay seine: Thee veniein smaiieia ail wea ji 
Bend for free catalog. If interested, ask about our if 5 z grace; ves e cold, unfeeling. By 
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irmand poultry fencing. Agents nearly every- 
where Agents wanted in « pen territory 
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Heaven, she shrank from him as he was 

; »d away to stripes and fifteen years 
C led away . ipes a d fifteen VOATE .... _— 
TT | mts. He stood erect, listening. 
HUT a 


“Son,” he said, “we are goin’ to catch 
the next rattler back—all of us.” 
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“T can’t—I can’t! I couldn’t face it!” 

Something dropped from Buz in that 
instant; something acquired by long 
years of ‘hitting the gait.’ A new note 
crept into his voice, his language, his 
manner, as he gently argued with the 
desperate boy. 

“Be a sport, lad. Take your medicine. 
t won’t be nice, but you can do it now. 
By and by—it will be too late.” 

“T can’t,” groaned Harvey. “You don’t 
inderstand. People will have to 
know. They will cut me ... and 
I am a gentleman. me 
“I do understand. It is because you are 
gentleman that you must go back. A 
gentleman can do what another would not 
dare. If someone had taken me back. ‘i 

A muffled whistle throbbe? along the 

ight to them, warning them of the ap- 
proach of the west-bound train. 

Starting to meet it on the run, Buz was 
elieved to discover an empty box car 
well to the front of the train. Swing- 
ing himself in at the open door, he 
braced his shoulder and made ready to 
seize the human cargo which was com- 
ing. For with that certainty which char- 
acterized all their unspoken thoughts, Buz 
knew that the Kid would heave the boy 
up to him as the train sped by. 


He was not mistaken. Dragging the 
still protesting fugitive along, the Kid 
waited the psychic moment, then with a 
sudden jerk at his collar, a strong boost 
from the ground, Harvey was flung into 
the opening where he and Buzz fell to the 
floor together. 

Presently the Kid’s head appeared up- 
side-down at the top of the door. He had 
accomplished another of his famed ath- 
letic tricks, by catching to the end of the 
train after disposing of Harvey, running 
along the tops of the cars and finally let- 
ting himself down a perpendicular side 
and into the doorway beside his pal. 

Dawn was pushing the darkness into the 
west when the train lumbered into Dan- 
ton. Its weird trio of passengers had left 
its shelter at the water tank and were 
making their way to Henry Needham’s 
handseme dwelling through old Deacon 
Collins’ orchard. 

No nightmare ever shocked the presi- 
dent of Danton’s First National as did 
the sight of his son Harvey, on that chill 
November morning, bearing unmistakable 
traces of bodily and mental distress, and 
supported by two stern-faced gentlemen 
of the road, in spite of the fact that he 
was alarmingly sober. 

The boy staggered into the hall and led 
the way to a fine old library. He burst 
feverishly into the midst of the story. At 
its conclusion Buz laid a wad of bills upon 
the table beside a woman’s photograph. 
There they lay like an offering to the 
lad’s mother. Then he cleared his throat 
and signaled the Kid. 

“As long as we can do nothing further, 
sir,” he addressed the bowed head in a 
¢creat leather chair, “perhaps we had bet- 
ter start on.” 

“Yes,” agreed the Kid, awkwardly. 
“It’s about time for us to beat it.” 

The man raised his head. He looked at 
the first speaker long and shrewdly. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, and at the word 
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FLOWERING BULBS 


GLADIOLUS 


These are most effective in the flower garden, the colors are 
magnificent and they are easily grown. Prices are here—we 
offer: 

Choice Mixed—10 for 30c, 25 for 65c, $2.00 for 100 

Groff’s Hybrid Seedling Mixed—10 for 40c, 26 for 75c, $2.50 for 100 

Bruce’s White and Light Shades—10 for SOc, 25 for $1.00, $3.50 
for 100 

Childsi Mixed—10 for 60c, 25 for $1.25, $4.50 for 100. 

Bruce’s Superb Mixed—made up by ourselves from all varieties 
the best, 10 for 60c; 25 for $1.35; $5.00 for 100. If to be mailed add 
Postage at rate of 10c for 10, 20c for 25, and 50c for 100 

Named Varieties—any color—(see catalogue), 10c to 50c eac! 
Postpaid 


Splendid Named Sorts—all colors—20c each, 3 for 55c, $2.00 for 
1 dozen 
Ordinary Varieties—Mixed 10c each, 3 for 30c, $1.00 for 1 doz 


If to be mailed add Postage at rate of 5c each, 50c dozen. Where 
there are Express Offices, Express is cheaper than Mail for lots of 
over 6 Dahlias or over 35 Gladiolus. 

FREE—" handsomely illustrated 1l2-page catalogue of Vegetable, Flows 
and Farm Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Poultry Supplies, Garien Impk 
Write for it. 


JOHN A. BRUCE & COMPANY, LIMITED 


Established 1850 HAMILTON, ONT 
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“IDEAL’”’ SELF-HEATING 


May be used indoors or out. 
made that it 
ordinary use. 


cannot get out ot order. 


four o1 


Indestructible 


As Handy As An 
ELECTRIC IRON 


Uses only a spoonful of gasoline an 


five hours’ 


heavy ironing on one filling. 


[s absolutely safe and so simply 


trom 


Thousands of these “Ideal” Self-Heating Sad Irons in use in 


Canada and United States. 


Ask your Hardware Dealer for a 


demonstration, or send a post card for circular. 


TAYLOR-FORBES COMPANY, LIMITED 


GUELPH, CANADA 














































Wilsons 
INVALIDS’ PORT 
(a Ia Quina du Perou ) 

is a rational preparation that has the hearty 
support of the modern physician. It is a 
superb brain and nerve tonic that success- 
fully combats the depressing effects of sud- 
den and unseasonal changes in temperature 
which exhaust the most robust unaided 
organism. 


Prepared from the rich 
Bark. 


Absolutely no alcohol or other ingredients are added. 


BIG BOTTLE ASK YOUR DOCTOR 





uice of selected Oporto grapes and extract of 
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HE plevest most 

photographic development in two decades, is 
the Autographic Kodak. It makes the 
When did I make this? Where was this 
Every negative that is worth taking is worth such date and title, and 
with the Autographie Kodak you make the record, almost instantly, on the film. 


new thing, the important 


rect rd 


authentic; 


answers the questions: 


taken? 


It’s all very simple. Open the door in the back of Kodak, write the desired 
close the 
When the film is developed, the records will appear on the intersections 
between the films. 


data on the red paper with pencil or stylus, expose for a second or so, 


door. 


of the most 
important Kodak models, we have now arranged to take care of our old 
customers by supplying Autographie Backs for all Kodaks of these models. 


This autographic feature having been incorporated in all 


The old camera can be brought up to date at small cost, and there is no 
extra charge for autographic film. Make your Kodak Autographie. 


PRICE-LIST OF AUTOGRAPHIC BACKS, 


No. 1 Kodak Junior, $2.50 No. 4 Folding Pocket Kodak $4.00 
No. 1A Kodak Junior, , . . 3.00 No. 4A Folding Kodak, ; 4.50 
N 1A Folding Pocket Kodak, R. R No. 1A Special Kodak ‘ 4.00 
Type — e ‘ ‘ ; . ; 3.50 No. 3 Special Kodak . . 4.00 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, . ‘ 3.50 No. 3A Special Kodak ; ; . 4.25 
Ni \A Folding Pocket Kodak, 3.75 
CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited 
Vm aa TORONTO 














W EK have in stock a large number of euts which 
‘ e ° ° . 
A ( J ood lave been used in the editorial columns of this 
) . publication. Any person desiring any of these can 
Opportunity pete 
less than the original photographs cost us. Make 
your selection from either past or current issues 
and write us. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 
143-153 University Avenue, TORONTO 


them at greatly reduced prices, in some cases 
to secure some excellent 
engravings at low rates. 














the two tatterdemalion relicts of othe 
days, straightened themselves and 
squared their shoulders, “gentlemen, it 
would be a travesty to try to thank you. 
But .... would you care to take my hand, 
and that of my son?” 

To this day residents of Danton puzzle 
over the queer inscription carved upon 
the gate post of Henry Needham’s 
grounds. 


It is the tramp’s insignia of Welcome! 


Who, How and Why 


Continued from Page 29. 


too far ahead of the public opinion 
abolishing rice paper for instance, or 
shredded tobacco, or matches, or the per- 
nicious act of inhaling which makes the 
cigarette deadly. Others have suggested 
that something be done to the five-cent 
cigar first, which has been losing flesh 
and gaining poison with every increase of 
the tariff. 

But these half-measures did not suit 

Andy, who has never smoked a cigarette 
in his life. Headed by Andy the anti- 
cigarette mothers stormed Parliament and 
Premier Borden, who rather likes a whiff 
between the acts himself, read them 
a lecture—something to the effect that if 
the homes were made more attractive the 
clandestine cigarette would lose its charm. 
After that there wasn’t much to Andy 
3roder’s anti-cigarette bill. He made a 
characteristic speech, star-scattered with 
gems of thought, but he was backing a 
loser and the bill never got beyond its 
second reading. 


Andy Broder’s second attempt at 
abolishing dates from this session of Par- 
liament. He would abolish the votes of 
the civil service. As usual people have 
said he was going too far. Wouldn’t it do 
just as well to abolish civility, or, if that 
was a dead-letter already, to abolish ser- 
vice. But Andy Broder doesn’t look at it 
that way. He believes that, if you abolish 
the votes, you will increase civility and 
improve the service because then the man 
with a Government job will have no ex- 
cuse to meddle in politics and will have 
more time to mind his own business. What 
Andy aims at is to make the sheltered life 
of the civil servant more sheltered than 
ever by relieving him of his last annoying 
distraction. If his vote is taken away he 
won’t need to worry whether he should 
cast it for the Government that keeps him 
in his job or the remote Liberal benefactor 
that gave it him. Andy would leave the 
civil service only one thing to kick for—a 
bigger pay-envelope at the end of the 
month. 

Strangely enough the civil service does 
not see eye to eye with Andy Broder on 
this matter. It makes an awful uproar 
about being neutralized. However, Andy 
will see the bill through as far as it goes— 
which will probably be the Privileges and 
Elections Committee. 
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Divanette (open) 


The Rindel Kind 


For Every Day—All Day—For 
An Emergency Any Night 


First, the ‘ Rindet’’ Kind of Divanettes 
and Davenports are living-room or || 
library furnishings. They are built to 
look well in any surroundings and to 
harmonize with any other furnishings. 


But when the occasion demands, that 
time when you are put tothe necessity 
of providing sleeping accommodations for 
the unexpected guest, your ’ Kindd "’ 
immediately fills the requirement in a 
most satisfying fashion. 
And it is an unexpected transformation to the 
one seeing it accomplished for the first time, 
for there has been no previous indic; ation of the 
double purpose of the ° 
The ‘‘ Mind@i '’ Kind is made in three styles to 
suit a variety of space requirements. They are 
known as the ‘‘ Mindet’’ Parlor Bed, the 
‘* Winda *’ De Luxe Davenport and the 
‘* Kindei =| ‘ivanette (occupying but 44 feet of 
wall space, but containing full-sized bed.) 
Ask for ‘‘ The House That Grew,’’ 


a most interesting booklet. 


The Kinded Bed Company 
New York Toronto, Ont. Grand Rapids 
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Opening 
Up the North Land 


Continued from Page 22. 
others indicated. .... Little had been done 
in the way of exploration..... To make 


the discoveries that are sure to come there 
must be slow, intelligent, persistent work 
by many men..... Personally he was 
acquainted with rich silver locations, and 
a gold mine which assays $22 to the ton, 
within one hundred yards of deep water, 
and copper in considerable quantities.” 

The extensive fish resources he also 
elaborated upon. He believed there was 
cod, and he knew of “the cepelin, a fish 
equal in flavor to the world-renowned 
whitebait.” He had seen them “lying in 
windrows, some two feet deep, stretch- 
ing for a considerable distance along the 
shore, and also in water so thick that it 
was impossible to paddle through them in 
a canoe.” He had seen “magnificent red- 
fleshed salmon of twenty pounds,” and 
these were in great quantities, and better 
than the British Columbia salmon. There 
was a species of herring, too, deliciously 
flavored, as those from the waters of Loch 
Fyne or Cape Breton. Millions of these 
are yearly fed to the dogs of the Indian 
and Esquimaux..... 4 Another resource 
that will, under wise legislation, exist for 
all time, is the fur industry.” 

Mr. Ray said: “When one reflects upon 
the possibilities which are open to the 
pioneer one marvels that the Hudson Bay 
Railway was not put through years ago. 
.... To me it seems assured that Port 
Nelson will be an almost ideal port of 
shipment for all we wish to send across 
the ocean.” 

What will the Hudson Bay route not 
attain in the settlement and development 
of the great Northland? Rich the North- 
land is in fertile lands and mineral values. 
It has extensive forests suitable for lum- 
ber and pulpwood, great water-stretches 
teeming with fish, gigantic and pic- 
turesque waterfalls, plenteous game for 
the hunter and sportsman. All this, and 
more, awaits the tourist, the pioneer, and 
capitalist, along the four hundred odd 
miles of railway through the Nelson 
River region, when Canada’s back door is 
thrown open. 


Gasoline and Dyes in 
America 


The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Franklin K. Lane, according to the Out 
look, has announced the discovery by the 
United States Bureau of Mines of two 
chemical processes, one of which, it is 
claimed, will be of tremendous importance 
to the oil industry, greatly increasing the 
supply of gasoline, while the other may 
make the United States absolutely inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world in regard 
to important materials necessary for the 
dye industry and the manufacture of high 
explosives used in warfare and in engi- 
neering operations. 
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It polishes, cleanses, 
and disinfects. A few 
drops of loco on a 
piece of cheese-cloth 
gives the lustre of 
newness to everything 


it touches. 


loco Liquid Gloss is 
unexcelled for the 
polished surfaces of 
motors. It keeps the 
varnish from cracking 
and makes your car 


look like new. 


Dealers everywhere. 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY 
Limited 


BRANCHES IN ALL CITIES 
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15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 











| will send my 25¢ book 


Strong Arms 


for 10 cents in stamps or coin 

Illustrated with twenty full page 

half-tone cuts, showing exercises 

that will quickly develop, beautify, 
ind gain great strength in your 

shoulders, arms and hands, with 
it any apparatus. 


USCLE BUILDER 





4 steel spring exerciser with a 
mplete course of twenty-four 
ted exercises for developing 
muscles of the body It 

s equal to any $3.00 exerciser 


My price for a shoft time only 
$1.36, postpaid to Canada 
Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 


») Barker Bldg., 110 W. 42d St., New York. 





ART STUDIES 


Exquisite Den Pictures from Life. 


e Pt living models in bewitch- 
poses Classy work for art lovers, 3 
vabinets 


inets, 25¢; 6 for Sle, with 6% x 8% 
photo FREE with every order for 6. DOL- 
LAR SPECIAL: 6 cabinets, two 6% x 8% 
a ” small photos all for $1. 

Money back if not as represented. 
KING CO., 5004 M.M., Andover, Ohio. 
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Great Naval Secret 


Continued from Page 382. 


of fixing their nationality. Some said 
they were Germans, one man said French 
and still another was positive that they 
were Italians. As all efforts to locate the 
two men themselves proved abortive, how- 
ever, the uncertainty that existed as to 
their exact nationality was somewhat be- 
yond the point. 

The most important clue was picked 
up at the New Willard. It was found that 
a young German, registered under the 
name of Von Neeland, had arrived there 
the same day as Praxele and had secured 
a room next to that occupied by the in- 
ventor. It was ascertained that, on the 
evening when Praxele’s room had been 
ransacked in his absence, Von Neeland 
had not gone out. It was further learned 
that Von Neeland had paid several visits 
to the German embassy, that he had no 
particular mission in the country but pro- 
fessed to be studying commercial condi- 
tions and, as a final bit of corroborative 
evidence that he had served in the Ger- 
man navy. In view of these facts, the 
Secret Service Department. became con- 
vinced that the young German had en- 
gineered the theft of the plans. A care- 
ful watch was set on him and, on the first 
opportunity that offered, his rooms were 
searched. Praxele himself became con- 
vinced that Von Neeland was responsible 
and moderated his attitude toward the 
unhappy heads of the Naval Service 
accordingly. 

But the case lagged most unaccount- 
ably. No direct evidence could be found 
to implicate Von Neeland. Eye-witnesses 
of the tobacco store incident could not 
identify him as one of the two pedestri- 
ans who had “lifted” the papers from 
Briscoe Robarts. Certain men, all coun- 
trymen of Von Neeland’s, visited him at 
his rooms regularly but, though every 
visitor was carefully shadowed on de- 
parture, nothing tangible was gained in 
the way of evidence bearing on the theft 
of the submarine plans. It was evident 
that Von Neeland was the centre of a 
mysterious activity into the purpose of 
which the diligent detectives could not 
pry. 

Then, descending like a bomb-shell from 
an unexpected aerial visitor, came a de- 
velopment that bid fair to upset all cal- 
The phone at Admiral Hal- 
denby’s elbow rang on the second after- 
noon following the theft. 

After a few minutes colloquy, during 
which the admiral’s face and the tone of 
his voice expressed several different de- 
grees of astonishment, he put up the re- 


culations. 


ceiver and stared almost blankly at Bris- | 


coe Robarts, who sat across the desk from 
him. 

“What’s up?” asked the latter, hope- 
fully. 

“We're offered the plans back,” said 
the admiral, “for a cool fifty thousand!” 

“Trace the call back!” cried Robarts, 
springing up excitedly. “Give me the 
*phone. I’ll get after it.” 

After some delay the telephone operator 
succeeded in tracing the call to a public 
pay “phone in one of the departmental 
stores. 
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“QUICK WHITE” (in 
liquid form with sponge) 
quickly cleans and whitens 
dirty canvas shoes. 10c 
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Flat Against the Wall 
‘Ta easy chair conceals the hiding 


place of your friend's “Elite” fold- 

ing table. The top is 30 inches 
square, and the legs fold flat against the 
underside, making a most convenient, 
firm and compact table of general 
utility. The weight of the 
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FOLDING TABLE 
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“Might as well hunt for the proverbial 
needle in the haystack as try to trace the 
sender of the message now,” said Robarts, 
gloomily. “What did he have to say?” 

“He said the plans were in his posses- 
sion and would be turned back to us for 
that sum. He gave us two days to find the 
money. If we fail, the plans will be mar- 
keted elsewhere.” 

“Anything else? Did he suggest any 
means of communication?” 

“No. I judge he intends to devise the 
means of reaching us again himself. It 
may be a hoax, of course.” 

“What impression did you get of him?” 

“It was a foreigner speaking. I can’t 
fix his nationality for certain, though. 
I hardly think he was German and I’m 
positive he was neither French nor 
Italian. He spoke hurriedly with a de 
cided burr. A man of education and even 
a degree of refinement, I should judge.” 

The next day another message was re- 
ceived from the mysterious stranger, the 
call coming over the ’phone again to Ad- 
miral Haldenby. The holder of the stolen 
plans wanted to know if any steps had 
been taken with a view to raising the 
amount demanded. Haldenby asked for 
proof that the plans were actually held 
and received a promise that the next mail 
would bring convincing evidence on that 
score. On hanging up the receiver, Hal- 
denby noted the exact time that the call 
had been received, 4.16. The telephone 
operator failed to trace the call for him, 
however. Considerably vexed, Haldenby 
provided against the possibility of a 
similar lapse by issuing instructions that 
all telephone messages for either his office 
or home should be noted at the exchange. 

That night a report came in from the 
Secret Scrvice Department giving details 
of the movements of Von Neeland for the 
day. Only one item on the long list had 
any interest for Haldenby. This entry 
read. 

“4.15. Used pay ’phone at New Willard. 
Talked two minutes.” 

Special messenger brought to Haldenby 
at his residence that evening a large 
envelope. Opening it, he feund it con- 
tained a number of brief descriptions 
purporting to be extracts from the 
Praxele plans and partial reproductions 
of drawings. He hurriedly summoned 
both Robarts and Praxele and had them 
go over the matter. It took but a few 
moments to convince the inventor. 

“These are undoubtedly copied from the 
originals,” he said. “I recognize each 
phrase; and the drawings as far as they 
go are exact replicas of my sketches. You 
will notice that the thief has been cunning 
enough not to complete any sentence 
which might give away valuable informa 
tion as to the invention and the drawings 
are mere fragments copied here and there 
with a careful regard not to show import- 
ant sections. Not only does this man hold 
the plans but he understands something 
of the construction of submarines.” 

“Then it is no hoax,” said Robarts 
“He really means business.” 

“In that case, I am prepared to take 
whatever steps may be necessary to re- 
cover the papers,” said Haldenby. “I 
haven’t yet given up hope of tracing the 
thief but in case this possibility fails us, 
I am prepared to buy the plans back. I 
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have received the necessary authority o1 


Mr. Robarts’ report that the invention is 
too important to be lost to the country.” 

Praxele’s face lighted up at this an- 
nouncement. Ever since the theft had 
occurred he had seemed almost on the 
verge of insanity, haunting naval head- 
quarters and the offices of the secret ser- 
vice, breaking out into violent tirades 
and threatening all manner of vengeance 
if the plans were not recovered. He 
bobbed in and out like a haunting wraith 
until Robarts, who was worrying con- 
siderably on his own account, looked up 
with apprehension every time his door 
opened. Now, the inventor showed the 
first evidence of satisfaction that he had 
allowed to escape him since the time the 
plans had disappeared. 

“Get it settled without delay,” he ad- 
vised. “Every day they remain out in- 
creases the danger of the plans being 
copied or duplicated. I’m hopeful that 
they haven’t been able to make a complete 
reliable copy yet. There are twenty 
drawings, some showing an intricacy of 
detail that would take a long time to copy; 
and I am convinced that photographic 
copies would be unsatisfactory. The de- 
scriptions, as you know, are pretty ex- 
tensive. What is more,” said Praxele, 
triumphantly. “I would defy anyone to 
duplicate my submarine without fully 
complete copies of my plans. I prepared 
them with just such a contingency as this 
in view!” 

The next morning a letter arrived for 
Admiral Haldenby by registered post. It 
contained a curt intimation to the effect 
that, owing to his delay in coming to 
terms, it had been decided to raise the 
price to $75,000. Only one more chance 
would be given for the closing of the deal. 
The money must be paid over that after- 
noon. The money was to be carried in an 
automobile, starting from headquarters at 
2.30 and proceeding over a fixed route. 
The route to be followed was a circuitous 
one, taking in practically all parts of the 
city. During the drive, the automobile was 
to run slowly and, if at any stage of the 
route was approached closely by another 
car, must slow down. It was stipulated 
that only two men should go, the driver 
and one other. Under no circumstances 
was the car to be followed. If the in- 
structions were not carried out to the 
letter, no attempt to effect an exchange 
would be made and the purloined plans 
would be at once sold abroad. 

At noon the head of the Secret Service 
Department very much astonished Ad- 
miral Haldenby by stating his intention 
of putting Briscoe Robarts under sur- 
veillance. “We are bound to sift this mat- 
ter to the bottom,” he explained. “Until 
the plans are recovered we must watch 
everyone who might have been concerned 
in the theft and on the evidence there is 
more reason to suppose that Robarts took 
them than there is to connect anyone else 
with the case. Robarts sealed the envelope 
with the real plans and carried them home 
with him. He was alone in the library 
when he opened the envelope. I believe 
Mr. Robarts to be one of the most highly 
honorable of men but as the responsi- 
bility of recovering these plans rests on 
me I cannot afford to ignore the possi- 
bility revealed in these facts. I would be 
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guilty of very serious negligence if I do 
not have Mr. Robarts watched until at 
least the results of this afternoon’s at- 
tempt are known.” 

Accordingly, Briscoe Robarts was put 
under skilful surveillance. Unaware that 
he was being watched, he emerged at 2.15 
from his residence, dismissed his chauf 
feur and started away in his motor car 
alone. The “shadow” engaged a taxi and 
followed. Robarts drove to a point or 
the route laid down and waited. It wa 
perhaps twenty minutes later that a car 
drove slowly past that he seemed to recog- 
nize. He immediately turned and drove 
over to the next parallel street. Throwing 
on full speed, he soon came up on a level 
with the other car so that he could sight 
it at each cross street. The driver of the 
taxi in which the “shadow” followed made 
the mistake of getting too close, however, 
and Robarts became aware of the fact 
that he was being followed. He immedi- 
ately turned toward the downtown section 
and managed to elude the taxi. The next 
heard of him, was when he drove up to 
his residence at four-thirty that after- 
noon. At that time it was known that the 
plan to effect the return of the plans had 
failed and the authorities decided it would 
pay them to keep Briscoe Robarts unde 
more rigid surveillance. A close watch 
was set on all his movements. 

At one o’clock that afternoon, Peter 
Praxele was knocked down by an automo- 
bile and suffered a strained leg. He had 
left the New Willard by a side entrance 
and had stepped off the curb, presumably 
to hail a taxi and, with his usual feverish 
disregard of such details as passing auto- 
mobiles, had stepped directly in the path 
of one. Much against his will, he had been 
taken to a hospital. The injury was not 
a serious one but sufficiently so to war- 
rant the doctor in attendance in refusing 
to accede to the patient’s demand that he 
be taken back to the hotel. Among the 
many mental obsessions from which 
Praxele suffered was a strong aversion to 
hospitals. 

At two o’clock a still more startling 
piece of news was brought in. Von Nee- 
land had disappeared. Directly after lunch 
he had been picked up by a motor car and 
had succeeded in shaking off pursuit. The 
detectives who had been assigned to keep 
him in sight had been thrown off the track 
completely. 

At 2.30 a motor car started out to follow 
the route laid down by the holder of the 
plans. Well in the rear a consort car, 
loaded with plainclothes men, discreetly 
followed. The first car covered the route 
slowly and returned to the starting point, 
without having been accosted on the way. 

That night Von Neeland was arrested 
in Philadelphia. Although no evidence of 
an incriminating nature was found upon 
him, he was kept in custody. And there 
the matter rested. 
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: [) UstY and fagged from travel, Bran- 


don Bracey dropped into Anson 
Hogarth’s sitting-room and rather de- 
jectedly took possession of a creaky arm- 
chair. It was characteristic of the owner 
that everything in Hogarth’s apartments 
was old, worn and out of repair. Visitors 
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had need of caution before seating them- 
selves. 

“I’ve failed,” announced Bracey, with a 
dejected air. “I went over the ground thor- 
/ oughly. I covered every outlet. And all I 
| was able to get was the bare outline of the 
| story. No amount of cross-examination 

could uncover a new feature in the case. 

Any blundering police officer could have 

secured as much information as I suc- 
ceeded in getting.” 

Hogarth, who was stretched out at full 
length on a couch, sat up with a move- 
ment that, in one of his sedentary habits, 
spelled unwonted energy. 

| “Bracey, you interest me,” he said. 
“There will be some inducement to take 
up a case which has so completely baffled 
the most expert of investigators. The 
only complaint I have had, Bracey, has 
been that you always got so much in- 
formation that putting the facts together 
and reaching a conclusion became the 
veriest child’s play. This time, it seems, 
you have something better for me.” 

“I reported at once to the head of the 
secret service at Washington,” began 
Bracey. “He was astonished that you 
had not seen fit to investigate the matter 
yourself and was even more astonished 

| when I informed him that you had never 
| budged from your rooms on a case yet. 
He had heard all about the big affairs 
you’ve handled and couldn’t believe at 
first that the solution in each case had 
been reached purely on lines of reason- 
ing. However, he was in such a way over 
the loss of the papers that he accepted my 
services with as good grace as could be ex- 
pected and told me to go ahead.” 

Bracey then retailed the facts he usd 
gleaned as to the theft of the Praxele 
plans, giving a painstakingly detailed 
story. At the conclusion, Hogarth rose 
with a gesture of dismissal. 

“A good case, Bracey,” he said. 
interesting features. 


| 
| 


“Some 
Drop back after 


| lunch.” 


When Bracey returned early in the 
afternoon, he found that Hogarth had 
reached a conclusion. The general feel- 
ing of satisfaction that comes with know- 
ledge of a task well done, showed in the 
smiling glance with which the armchair 
detective greeted his lieutenant. 

“It took a little figuring this time,” 
said Hogarth. “Want the solution first or 

| will I take you over the line of reasoning 
that I had to follow myself?” 

“The latter,” suggested Bracey. 

“In the first place,” began Hogarth, 
“there are three primary theories to ac- 

| count for the theft of the plans from 
which a choice must be made. Either the 
theft was carried out by representatives 
of some foreign country, by adventurers 
aiming to sell it in the open market at 
the highest price or by one of the men 
concerned in the direct negotiations. 

“T reject the first suggestion on the evi- 
dence presented. If the representatives 
of a foreign country had secured the plans 
no effort would have been made to sell 

| them back to the United States Govern- 
ment. The secret is so important that, 
no nation would voluntarily share it with 
another. 

“In any case is there one single fact 
that points positively to the complicity of 
foreign agents? We have Praxele’s word 
for it that he received a letter purporting 


to come from the agent of a European 
country, offering a large sum. He has 
never produced that letter. Is it to be 
supposed that he would fail to bring so 
valuable a piece of evidence with him, 
a strong lever to assist him, if necessary, 
in getting a good price from the U. S. 
government? In any case, an adventurer, 
designing to get possession of the plans 
might be expected to operate under the 
colors of secret service. 

“Now we come to Praxele’s statements 
with regard to the attempts made to steal 
the plans while they were in his posses- 
sion. Is it to be presumed for a moment 
that the agents of any European country, 
skilled in just such work, would be so un- 
speakably clumsy as the inventor’s ac- 
count would show them to be? According 
to his story information of his invention 
leaked out immediately after the first 
letter reached the department. The source 
of this leakage has not been detected. 
When arrangements were made for 
Praxele to come north, the information 
would undoubtedly get out through this 
saine mysterious source. If an effort were 
to be made to rob the inventor, it could 
most effectively be done on the trip north. 
Can you imagine them leaving it until the 
very last moment and then holding him 
up in broad daylight? Can you believe 
that men, trained in the devious ways of 
secret service, would follow up the first 
mistake of selecting so unlikely a time for 
the attempt by not doing it thoroughly? 

“There remains Von Neeland to be ac- 
counted for. I can find no evidence to con- 
nect him directly with the case. It is pos- 
sible that he is in the country on some 
service for the German government. This 
would account fcr the general air of sec- 
recy that has shrouded his movements. 
He would call at the Embassy often and 
he would also be visited by men connected 
in some way with the work he was doing. 
The fact that he secured the room next to 
Praxele may seem suspicious at first but 
remember this point; it was largely be- 
cause he occupied that room that sus- 
picion was directed against him. If some 
other circumstances had come first to con- 
nect him with the case and it had then 
been found that he had a room next to the 
inventor, then the fact might well have 
weighed against him. As things were, 
the occupant of the next room, no matter 
who he might be, was bound to come in 
for some attention at the hands of the 
police. It may or may not have been a 
coincidence that Von Neeland telephoned 
at the same time that Haldenby received 
a message from the thief. It might easily 
be a coincidence. He made pretty regu- 
lar use of the ’phone I understand from 
your story. You inform me that he 
speaks with a strong German accent. 
Haldenby could not be sure of the nation- 
ality of the man he talked to over the 
‘phone but did not think he was a Ger- 
man. However, I must leave that point 
open. If I can prove that some one else 
stole the plans, then Von Neeland will 
automatically be acquitted of suspicion 
and it will be self-evident that his use of 
the phone just at that time was a coinci- 
dence. In any event it is not conclusive 
enough to hang any theories on. 

“The fact that he disappeared is fur- 
ther evidence to support my contention. 
He must have been well aware that he 
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was being shadowed. Engaged in some 
form of secret service for his government 
this espionage would be highly undesir- 
able. That he would endeavor to shake 
it off is most natural under the circum- 
stances. That he left the city before the 
time set for the transfer of the plans is 
surely the most striking proof that he was 
not concerned in the matter. Judging by 
the time he was arrested in Philadelphia, 
he must have left Washington before the 
motor car started out. 

“This brings us to the second proposi 
tion, that the theft was carried out by 
private adventurers. If this is the rea! 
solution, we must accept the theory of th« 
police that the papers were taken wher 
Robarts was jostled by two men on emerg 
ing from the cigar store. The plans were 
intact when Robarts sealed the envelope 
in his office. If the theft were committed 
by outsiders, then the only opportunity 
they had was when this jostling occurred 
and we must suppose that the real en- 
velope was abstracted from Robarts’ 
pocket and the duplicate slipped into its 
place in the brief instant that the collision 
Robarts had placed the en- 
velope in an inside coat pocket and had 
his top coat buttoned over. 

“Such a feat is not an impossible one, of 
Such things are done. But ac- 
cording to Praxele’s story no one had seen 
the envelope up to the time he produced 
it in Haldenby’s office. During luncheon 
hour it was locked in the vaults. If a 
gang of adventurers stole the plans from 
Robarts in the manner that the police 
have assumed, then they must have 
slipped the duplicate envelope into his 
pocket at the same time. What oppor- 
tunity had there been for the preparation 
of the duplicate? Unless Robarts him 
self was implicated, there was no way in 
which a duplicate could be made. And, 
of course, if Robarts were concerned that 
would bring the theft under the third 
heading. 

“But, if the theft can be ascribed 
neither to representatives of a foreign 
country nor to theft at the hands of out 
then how do we account for the 
attempts made to get the plans from 
Praxele? There is every reason to be 
lieve that no such attempts were made. 
We have in the first place only Praxele’s 
word for it that they did occur. He did 
not tell the hotel authorities of the raid 
on his rooms, although it would have been 
the natural thing to do to protect himself 
further attempts. Although the 
hold-up occurred on a busy street in broad 
daylight the police received no word of it 


occurred. 


course. 


siders, 


from 


and the papers had no report. Could 
such a remarkable incident go unre- 
ported? 

“And then consider this fact. Although 


Praxele is by nature abnormally suspici- 
ous, he did not menticn these attempts on 
his first interview with Haldenby and 
Robarts. Can you imagine this man, with 
whom the safeguarding of his invention 
had become an obsession, not invoking 
protection against such ruthless and de- 
termined efforts, when it would have been 
in the power of the government to render 
the most effectual protection? And fur- 
ther still, after having been attacked in 
broad daylight and having kept the plans 
only by a lucky accident, would he have 


nn” Creee 





thought of carrying the plans back with 
him, placing them in serious jeopardy 
igain? Remember he was only dissuaded 
from carrying them away with him at 
noon with much difficulty. 

“Altogether we are justified in consid- 
ering the stories told by Praxele as myths 
and in dismissing the first two of the 
three possible solutions. That leaves the 
onus for the theft between three men, 
Haldenby, Robarts and Praxele himself. 
Only one of these three could have effected 
the exchange of the envelopes; and I think 
you will realize now that we are getting 
‘lose to the truth. 

“T think we are justified in dropping 
Haldenby out of the consideration alto- 
gether. There is nothing to connect him 
with the theft. 

“Now we have cleared the decks of all 
the side issues which have served to befog 
the question; and we find that it simmers 
down to a choice between two men, 
Robarts and Praxele. Let us consider the 
case of Robarts first. Undoubtedly he had 
the opportunity to steal the plans. They 
were in his possession all the afternoon 
and he opened the envelope alone in his 
library. It would have been an easy mat- 
ter to take the plans out and slip blank 
paper back into the envelope before sum- 
moning the detectives. One point you 
failed to clear up. If you had learned that 
the envelope in which the blank paper was 
ound was the same as that in which the 
riginals had been placed, then Robarts 
would have found some difficulty in prov- 

g his innocence. In such a case I would 
have been prepared to sweep aside all 
he fabrications with which Praxele has 

plicated the case as the mere eccen- 
ricity and the insincerity that guides the 

tions of such men. But it seems that 
veryone, including yourself, Bracey, 
have accepted the envelope as a duplicate. 

“As for Robarts’ actions in following 
he Government car secretly, two ex- 
planations offer themselves. One is that 

» had the plans and meant to exchange 
them for the money. This can be dis- 

t rded as he would not he mad enough to 
ttempt the exchange himself. The other 
xplanation is that, owing to the mental 
vorry over his personal responsibility for 

loss, he could not abstain from fol- 
wing the car. He may have had the 
dea that at some stage he could be of 
issistance. Finding himself followed, he 

have suspected that the holders of 
he plans were on guard to prevent any 
ttempt at police interference. Fearing 
that if he continued to follow it would 
deter them from handing over the plans, 
he turned aside and perhaps endeavored 
to pick up the trail farther on. This is 
the only feasible explanation. 

“In any case, there is no evidence 
iwainst Robarts other than the fact that 
e had the opportunity to steal the plans. 
On the other hand we have certain facts, 

connection with Praxele, that give 
cope for a more direct study. Let us, 
therefore, drop Robarts for the time be- 
ing and consider the case of Praxele. 

“We feel convinced that he faked stories 
"attempts to steal his secret. The pos- 
— motive is found in the man’s attitude 
nm his first interview with the naval de- 
partment heads He offers to make certain 

explanations of the plans. Then he sudden- 
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ly stops and begins to temporize. Before 
he lets the plans go definitely out of his 
hands, which will happen, as soon as these 
explanations are made, he wants to be 
assured of what the Government will do 
for him. He is afraid that he may be 
cheated of his rights and he wants money 
right away. He does not want to wait 
for the orgy of relaxation and pleasure- 
seeking that he feels is his due. He ques- 
tions Haldenby and can get no assurance. 
It is possible that the thought then shot 
through his mind that the only way to 
realize on the invention at once would be 
to steal the plans and sell them to the 
Government for a lump sum, after which 
he could afford to sit back and wait for 
his own settlement. To do this it would 
be necessary to have a duplicate of the 
envelope, for, of course, no suspicion must 
attach to him. For that purpose, he re- 
fuses to go over the plans but suggests a 
further interview that afternoon. What 
other motive could he have for wanting 
to take the plans back with him? He 
must leave the plans with the department 
ultimately and if verbal explanations 
were necessary for a full understanding 
of the plans what danger could there be 
in leaving the plans before these explana- 
tions were made? 


“Not being able to advance any feasi- 
ble reason for taking them, he gives in 
unwillingly. During the noon hour, he 
makes a duplicate from memory. At the 
afternoon conference he tells the story of 
the conspiracy to steal the plans, after 
Robarts had sealed the envelope with the 
real papers. This served a double pur- 
pose. It provided a plausible reason for 
the disappearance of the plans and it 
gave Praxele an opportunity to make the 
exchange which otherwise would not have 
occurred. You will remember that Rob- 
arts went to the ’phone to summon the 
detectives. 

“This theory, which fits in with all the 
facts of the case, is strengthened and 
corroborated by later developments. The 
strange party who calls up Haldenby 
speaks with a foreign accent but the 
latter is not able to fix the nationality 
with any degree of certainty. This would 
be the probable effect if someone were 
attempting to speak as a foreigner. 
Praxele was running in and out of the 
offices all the time but he was not present 
when any of the ’phone messages were 
received. He hears Haldenby say that he 
can get the money to pay the price and 
nexi morning a demand for a higher 
Although the instruc- 
tions to cover the return of the plans were 
followed out explicitly, no attempt was 
made to secure the money. An hour and 
1 half before, Praxele had been injured 
and forcibly carried to the hospital. He 
shows the utmost anxiety after the acci- 
dent to get back to his room? Why should 
he want to leave the hospital where he 
get the best possible care, unless there 
is something in his room that he wants to 
keep an eye on?” 
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“Altogether, Bracey,’” said Hogarth, 
with an air of weariness, “I think I would 
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have a look over Praxele’s room at the 
New Willard before they let him out of 
the hospital.” 


* 


HEN Peter Praxele was able to 
leave the hospital, with a limp and 
a burning eagerness for action, he was 
driven at once to the office of Admiral 
Haldenby. The latter bowed cordially 
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and produced an envelope from his desk. 

“The plans were recovered during your 
enforced idleness,” he said, quite soberly. 
“Suppose we resume negotiations at the 
point where we left off when the theft 
occurred and in the meantime forget all 
about this little incident?” 

The two men exchanged a long and 
meaning look. 

“T am content, 


” 


said Praxele finally. 


Best Selling Book of the Month 


Booth Tarkington's New Book ‘The Turmoil” 


By FINDLAY I. WEAVER, 


+6 HE TURMOIL” by Booth Tark- 
ington appears in the list of six 
best sellers for the first time in 
this month’s compilation and at once goes 
ip to almost the head of the list, being 
exceeded only by “The Eyes of the 
World,” which assumes the lead ‘again 
after being temporarily displaced by 
“The Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail.” 
The action of “The Turmoil” takes 
place in one of the midland cities of 
the United States, 
not designated by | 
name. After intro- 
ducing a dirty and 
wonderful city nest- 
ling dingily in the 
fog of its own smoke, 
the opening chapter 
goes on to say: “The 
smoke is like the 
bad breath of a 
giant panting for 
more and more 
riches. He gets them 
and pants the 
fiercer, swelling and 
swelling prodigious- 
ly. He has a voice, 
a hoarse voice, hot 
and rapacious, 
trained to one tune: 
“Wealth! I will get 
Wealth! I will sell 
Wealth for more 
Wealth! My house 
shall be dirty, my 
garment shall be 
dirty, and I will foul 
my neighbor so that 
he cannot be clean 
but I will get Wealth! There shall be no 
clean thing about me; my wife shall be 
dirty and my child shall be dirty, but I 
will get Wealth!” and it is not Wealth 
that he is so greedy for; what the giant 
really wants is hasty riches. To get these 
he squanders Wealth upon the four 
winds, for Wealth is in the smoke. 
Then comes a brief description of the 
same city of a generation before the 
panting giant took possession. Then it 
was a leisurely, “homelike” city and the 
host’s Baedeker duty was done when a 
visitor had been taken through the State 
Asylum for the Insane and made to ap- 
preciate the view of the cemetery from a 
little hill. “The good burghers were given 
to jogging comfortably about in phaetons 
or in surreys for family drives on Sun- 





Booth Tarkington, 
Author of “The Turmoil.” 
Courtesy of Harper & Bros. and elisions. Nay, 


Editor of Bookseller and Stationer 


day. No one was very rich; few very 
poor: the air was clean and there was 
time to live.” 

But ultimately the god of American 
hearts—Bigness—predominated and that 
spirit wrought the panting giant and a 
longing for size seized the souls of the 
burghers and the thing began to happen. 
Boosting, shouting, coaxing, bribing and 
swindling were resorted to and the peo- 
ple came from all states and all countries 
until practically 
every human strain 
was stirred about 
in the giant’s cruci- 
ble. “The old leisure 
ly, quizzical look of 
the faces was lost 


| in something harder 
and warier; and a 
cockney type began 
to emerge discern 
ibly a cynical 
young mongrel, bat 
baric of feature, 
muscular and cun- 
ning, dressed in good 
fashioned 
apparently in imita- 
tion of the sketches 
drawn by newspaper 
comedians. The fe- 
male of his' kind 
came with him—a 
pale girl, shoddy and 
a little rouged; and 
they communicated 
in a nasal argot, 
mainly insolences 


fabrics 


the common speech 
of the people showed change; in place of 
the old midland vernacular, irregular but 
clean, and not unwholesomely drawling, 
a jerky dialect of coined metaphors be- 
gan to be heard, held together by gunnas 
and gottas and much fostered by public 
iournals. Towering highest among the 
buildings piled up in the heart of the city 
was the Sheridan Building, the Sheridan 
Trust Company being the biggest of its 
kind and James Sheridan the biggest 
builder and breaker and truster and 
buster in the smoke. He thrived on the 
smoke. Smoke was one of his great en- 
thusiasms. Among the virtues of smoke 
which he extolled was that it made people 
wash more and they had to wash so much 
that they washed off the microbes! He 
was proud of the city. It was the finest in 
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the world he profoundly believed, just as 
he believed his family to be the finest 
family in the world in spite of his so: 


“Bibbs” the youngest. Two other sons, 
| James Sheridan, Jr., and Roscoe Conkling 


Sheridan, were big, capable and an 
bitious like himself but Bibbs was the 
“odd one.” 

Sheridan determines to make his sort 
of a man of Bibbs and sets him to work ir 
one of his factories to begin an industria] 
career from the ground up but Bibbs’ 
heart is not there. He is a musing sort of 
boy, a dreamer and wants to write, a long 
ing with which his father had no patience: 
After three years the father finds that h: 
must take Bibbs out of the works and put 
him into a sanitarium to be rebuilt “fron 
the ground up” and after a period there, 
in which he is practically out of touc! 
with the family, Bibbs comes back to th: 
magnificent new palace of a home built 
during his absence and of which he had 
heard nothing. 

Bibbs shudders at the prospect of going 
back again to the process of being recor 
structed into manhood after the model of 
his father, but suddenly a new incentive 
comes into his life and he does go back. 
not to become a slave to Bigness but t« 
make Bigness serve him. The discovery 


| which put a motive into his hithert 
cranky and sickly existence concerned 


Mary Vertrees and the romance whic! 
the author has woven around those tw: 
makes “The Turmoil” an intensely i 


| teresting tale. 
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Lord Kitchener, according to a story 
told by Harold Begbie, was told one day 
(before the war) by Mr. Lloyd Georg: 
that recruiting in Wales would be fa: 
quicker if the men could serve under a 
Welsh general. “But where is your Welsh 
general?” demanded Kitchener. “We had 


| better discuss that with Colonel Owe: 


Thomas, who has come with me and is 
now in your waiting-room.” Kitchene: 
gave orders to have the visitor admitted. 
As soon as he saw him he said, “You were 
in South Africa?” “Yes, sir,” replied the 
Colonel. “Well, you’re now Brigadier- 
General commanding the Welsh army: 
you’d better go and get to work at once.” 
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The Business Outlook 


Money Piling Up in the Banks Will Not Long Remain Idle 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor of The Financial Post 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—Diminishing decreases 


railway returns 


and the increase 


in bank clearings, 
im commercial loans are re- 


garded by Mr. Appleton as indications that improvement in busi- 
ness is becoming more apparent. Mr. A ppleton also regards as a 
good business omen the fact of savings of the Canadian people 
being larger than at any time in the nation’s history a fact not 


generally appreciated by Canadians as it should be. 


The cause 


of this accumulation of savings is the rigorous economy being 
practised, which will give place to more active buying and busi- 


ness when it is 


MONTH ago we stated that, given 
a normal crop, business conditions 
in the latter part of the current 
year would improve very materially. Since 
writing the foregoing circumstances have 
developed which tend to confirm our 
opinion. Bank clearings, for instance, 
have remained steadier—that is to say 
the rate of decrease has declined. The 
the same applies to railroad earnings. 
For instance in November, 1914, the gross 
earnings of all the lines decreased 32 per 
cent. as compared with the corresponding 
month of the year previous. In March 
the decrease is approximately 10 per cent. 
Making due allowance for the fact that 
March, 1914, was a poor month in com- 
parison with March, 1913, the month’s 
record in 1915, to say that least indicates 
some check to the continued decline. 
Another excellent indication is that 
failures, although still more numerous 
than in previous years, are not of such 
extent as to warrant legitimate cause for 
alarm. We have in this connection to bear 
in mind that the credit system of the en 
tire world received the severest jolt ever 
dealt it. Further, this shock came at a 
time when an inevitable depression of 
business was approximating an acute 
stage. Since the middle of 1913, the well- 
managed business houses in Canada com- 
menced taking in sail and putting their 
craft in condition to weather a storm. 
Our bankers, at that time, advised econo 
my and told us that the boom would soon 
explode. Possibly the busi- 


A Good ness of dealing in real 
Basis For estate and the inflation- 
Better the very real inflation—in 
Business. connection therewith was 


made the goat for Can- 
ada’s indiscretion from a business stand- 
point. There was other inflation, however, 
but it is being righted. The country 
started to economize fn 1913 and the in- 
dustrial pace slackened accordingly; with 
the result that our house was partially set 
in order when the worst came. Possibly 
that accounts for our business mortality 
statistics not constituting such undesir- 
able reading as might under the circum- 
stances be looked for. Their character 
was dealt with in a previous article and 
we need not go into the same subject again 
here. Suffice it to say that as the year 
proceeds a better condition on the part of 
business people is being found than was 
generally anticipated. In a letter from a 
Western jobber the writer was informed 


realized that idle money does not bring in income. 


that for a considerable period they were 
receiving cash in the aggregate repre- 
senting a sum vastly greater than the 
value of the goods being shipped out. In 
March, however, the tables vere turned 
somewhat but not to a very marked ex- 
tent. The jobber in question was in a 
much happier mood as the result of his 
shipping out goods representing a value 
much greater than the volume of cash 
coming in. 

Collections in respect of school deben- 
tures, debentures of municipalities and 
towns and villages, are coming in at the 
present time better than in 
the corresponding period 
a year ago. One bond house 
informed the writer that a 
customer of theirs com- 
plained that a certain British Columbia 
town had refused to pay or had been un- 
able to pay, a coupon. Naturally the bond 
house, anxious to satisfy its customers 
and also to protect the credit of the town 

question, wired for information as to 
the exact position of affairs. An indig- 
nant reply came back to the effect that 
every coupon had been paid as presented 
and the officers of the town in question de- 
manded an apology from the bond house. 
Apparently, therefore, the country is not 
in such a hard-up condition as so many 
business men have been led to believe as 
the result of some interruption to the nor- 
mal course of things. We have given in- 
stances as indicating that, in our opinion, 
a substantial improvement is on its way. 
If, in the course of this desirable change, 
we have a good crop there should be a 
marked change, as previously indicated, 
in the closing months of the year. 
As we have already stated, our belief that 
such will be the case has been confirmed 
by events in March and the first few days 
of April. 

The Manufacturers’ Association have 
issued a statement showing that in the 
Western provinces there never is an abso- 

lute crop failure. All we 

Not a Crop want is a normal crop. The 
Failure In number of partial crop 
Thirty Years. failures in the West is a 
. small one. Quite frequent- 

ly we have used the term, “Partial crop 
failure,” as applied to conditions in 1914. 
We have not, however, ever used the term 
“Fajlure.” It will be of interest, there- 
fore, to use the statement made by the 
Manufacturers’ Association as to what is 
a rormal crop. If the land this year is 
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blessed with one we do not think that it 
requires prophetic vision to see ahead of 
us a decided improvement in business. 
The only fault to be found with the state- 
ment is that it leaves out of its calcula- 
tions the year 1914. That crop would have 
ranked as one of the partial failures of 
the West had it not been for the war en- 
hancing prices and giving to the pro- 
ducers as high a monetary yield as in any 
previous year, or practically so. This is 


what the association in question says: 

It is important to notice that the word 
“failure” has been inaccurately used to de- 
eribe our Western There has never 


Ss crops 
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en anything approaching failure. The near- 
st thing to that calamity in all our Westert 
wheat and oat growing was half an average 
rop of wheat and oats in Manitoba and Sas 
katchewan in 1900. We have never even suf 
f doa loss of half an average crop of bot! 
wheat and oats in all three provinces of Mani 
ba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in any one 


9 vear of their grain-growing history Our 
werst results have been: wheat crop below 
the average in all three provinces, 1904, 1907, 
1900S d 1910; } j l 
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rhe only approach to a crop disaster in 


Ralph Connor an experience of thirty years was in 1900 
7 Corell; when the average yield of wheat in Mani- 

! toba was eight bushels to the acre. It can 
(root. Birmingham be, therefore, safely assumed that the 


| Bennett 
ha 1) 


chance of a poor crop is one in thirty. The 
odds are very much in favor of a normal 


1/18 yy ° 6 
$ Weggin crop and we are of the opinion that bank- 


Ne Wet NG | ers themselves, at the present time in a 
I W Sores || most eautious mood, would be willing to 
V hk. /), take some risk with respects to an aver- 
i. age crop during the present year. 

fia fay 


In previous articles we have referred to 
the fact that money was accumulating and 
that the wave of economy in Canada as 

in other countries was ex- 

Accumulating pressing itself in accumu- 
Savings of lated savings. It does not 
The Public. seem to be realized in Can- 
ada that at the present 

| the same books, illustrations and all, in time savings of the people are at a point 
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i ei history. The actual high mark was 
Reale, Dickens. Dame et Ce ake touched in July just previous to the 

a eee en ‘ declaration of war. In the following 
others in the same series. months there was a slight decline but 
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1914, the savings amounted to $671,214,- 
125 and at the end of February they stood 
| at $671,088,613. These sums, bear in mind, 





are not made up of large remittances 
sent to Canada for investment. A few 
> —_____.mtwmttttm__||| years ago when real estate was active and 


when new companies were being floated, 
a steady stream of capital came from 
abroad. Belgium, Britain, United States, 
France, Germany and other countries sent 
money for investment in the Dominion. 
Money when it comes into the country is 
not always invested immediately. It lies 
in the savings banks until such times as 
it can be placed to advantage. Meanwhile, 
the aggregate of such amounts is co! 
siderable and swells the savings deposit 
returns as made by our chartered banks. 
It cannot be said now, however, that such 
funds are being sent to Canada. There- 
fore if Canadian savings are at a highe: 
point it is because of the economy being 
practised by Canadians themselves and 
because they can save and economize when 
necessity arises. Im respect of savings the 
experience of Canada does 
not differ materially from 
that of the United States. 
We refer to this fact be- 
cause Canadian business 
conditions fluctuate up or down very much 
in sympathy with conditions below the 
line. Canada commenced to economize, as 
we have already stated, previous to 1914, 
but in the United States that movement 
did not take effect until later. An eminent 
banking house, writing under date of 
April 3rd, 1915, says that in the United 
States, 1914 was a year of economy on the 
part of a vast majority of the people. The 
hard times in the first half of the year 
following other years of depression in 
business, caused considerable individual 
retrenchment but it was not widespread 
and universal then. It required the out- 
break of war to bring about the latter 
state of things. At once people began 
really to save money—not only people of 
moderate means, but the rich and the very 
rich immediately started on a career of 
rigorous scrutiny of every expenditure 
and the cutting off of expense in every 
direction. The moment it became the 
fashion to stint outlay it was easy to fall 
in line. Everybody did it because every- 
body’s neighbors and associates were set- 
ting the example. The result of this coun- 
trywide movement in the United States, 
as well as in Canada, has been the ac- 
cumulation of vast sums in the aggregate 
as shown by savings bank deposits all over 
the two countries. No doubt in Canada 
there are many who will discover that 
they can live just as well and happily by 
spending less. The effect of this will, of 
course, not be enduring. It takes a spend- 
ing nation some generations to change its 
habits. It may be the fashion at present 
to economize, but just as soon as Can- 
adians have the money and see that they 
can get more they will spend as freely as 
ever they did. At the moment they are sav- 
ing because they do not see clearly just 
how they are going to repair their income. 
When profits from real estate and from 
business on a larger scale were coming in 
they spent freely. This income, however, 
has declined and they have made up their 
minds to put all they can aside for con- 
tingencies. This year, therefore, Can- 
adians will spend a holiday that will cost 
very much less than it did in previous 
years. 

In regard to expenditures it is esti- 
mated that in the United States the peo- 
ple will save $250,000,000 a year and up- 
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wards on tourist expenses abroad. 
this point New York bankers disagree 
somewhat. 


on More 


penditure on this account 
Economical 


will be cut down materially, 
inasmuch as the American 
| tourists will have to find a 
place on the continent for their vacation. 
Canada will no doubt get some of this 
business. In the mountains and around 
Canada’s lakes American tourists will, no 
doubt, spend some time during the present 
summer and business opportunities will, 
no doubt, develop in consequence. While 
this aspect of the matter is of the utmost 
importance its greatest significance lies 
in the power of people to save in case of 
emergency. When, however, the crop 
moves the people of Canada will immedi- 
ately resort to replenishing their bare 
shelves and their wardrobes. In a coun- 
try where the land responds so readily and 
o abundantly to the intelligent digger for 
wealth, there is not much danger of pro 
longed or rigorous economy. 


asis. 


One fact should not be lost sight of by 
those who have to scan the business hori- 
zon and it is that money in the savings 

banks is not bringing the 


savings owner a very large re- 


Vust Re turn, now being sought for. 
Employed. We have to hand two 
rather striking instances 


of this fact. In Winnipeg there are some 
very central locations at present covered 
by buildings that are unrentable. The 
owners of the land in order to meet taxes 
and other charges are compelled to put up 
better buildings in order to get tenants. 
lo do so they have to borrow at current 
rates, high in comparison with those of a 
few months ago. For instance a building 
at the corner of Portage avenue and Main 
streets, Winnipeg, carries a first mort- 
gage of approximately 5 per cent. A 
building on an adjoining lot to be erected 
will pay interest on its first mortgage at 
the rate of 7 per cent. and better. The 
Great West Life have recently made ar- 
rangements to loan no less than $225,000 
on one building and the Mutual Life 
$300,000 on another, the rate of which will 
be approximately as quoted. Two years 
ago the money could have been obtained 
for the same type of building on a basis of 
5 per cent. The necessity of getting 
revenue from such valuable land led to 
the erection of these buildings, even 
though on the first mortgage money 7 per 
cent. had to be paid. the loans are good 
ones in our estimation and the buildings 
to be erected will no doubt earn their 
money because they will be very centrally 
located. If this money remained in the sav- 
ings bank it would be earning three per 
cent. What such companies as we have 
named are doing at the present time will 
soon be done by lenders on a smaller scale. 
No matter how economical a man may be 
he will not long rest satisfied with a 3 per 
cent. return upon his money especially 
when so many absolutely secure invest- 
ments can be found to yield 5 per cent. or 
better. The companies in question would 
not venture a cent of their money unless 
they were convinced that the security was 
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absolutely good. Accumulation of savings 
therefore is in our opinion, an indication 
that more business will follow. Money 
will not long remain idle. 

Our Canadian factories as a whole are 
not obtaining orders on a scale com- 
parable with that at the corresponding 


period of a year ago. 
The We are, of course, refer- 
Industrial ring to ordinary business 
Situation. and not to business arising 


out of the war. Many of 
our foundries and machine shops are very 
busy, in fact working overtime, either 
making shells or making the machinery 
required in the manufacture of shells. 
There is also some activity in manufactur- 
ing other articles required for the allies 
on the field. These orders may help to tide 
over the summer admirably unti] the new 
crop is ready for market. By that time 
we fully anticipate that our factories will 
have no reason to complain of so great a 
lack of business. Buying, however, will 
be on a very cautious basis in any case. 
Not until the war is over and until the 
people of the world feel that an era of 
peace has set in will there be any buying 
other than from hand to mouth. But even 
this, to meet the ordinary necessities of 
the people, will improve very shortly. 
Periods of economy pile up savings but 
they also pile up wants. On our reserve 
of clothing, house accommodation and 
many other things we can exist comfort- 
ably for a limited period. But wear and 
tear of an active population is incessant 
and must be repaired and our industrial 
system is the great repairing and replac- 
ing machine, the need for which is ever 
present. The whole nation has drawn 
very heavily upon its reserves, which will 
have to be replaced. That the people are 
not exhausted financially but can set aside 
for a rainy day, as instanced by the 
amount in the savings banks, and that 
they are able to produce and add to those 
savings will be evidenced very shortly by 
the new crop, are factors that should give 
rise to more optimism than at present 
exists. 
Last month, that is in March, there was 
some expansion in commercial loans. This 


is an excellent sign. In February the 
gradual contraction § of 
Banks commercial loans made by 
Lending our banks was arrested 
More Money. and that movement con- 
tinued during March. It 


shows that business is returning to a con- 
dition more normal. Usually in March 
and April there is a steady expansion of 
commercial loans, and of circulation. That 
the same movement is in evidence again 
this year may be taken as a good indica- 
tion. Moreover, our exports are con- 
tinuing to be well maintained and our 1m- 
ports to be very much less than in previous 
years. With this rectification of our trade 
balance our credit abroad should improve. 
That it has not suffered materially is evi- 
denced by the fact that agents of the 
United States banks are continually 
scouring Canada for opportunities to 
place their money. It is true that they 
only desire to place it for a short time but 
even so it should be remembered that 
hitherto they were not seeking to accom- 
modate Canadian business men or Can- 


adian development to that extent. On the 
whole the horizon is clearing very ma- 
terially and despite the war Canadian 
business men have no cause to be pessi- 
mistic at the present juncture. 

A view of the outlook on the prairies is 
furnished by the Board of Trade of Sas 
katoon. That body has always been very 
active and enterprising. In 
fact it is the parent of the 
city and though there may 
be in the child some quali- 
ties over which its parents 
do not enthuse, neverthe 
less this has to be admitted—it is a repre- 
sentative city of the great wheat-growing 
areas from which much is expected to 
restore business to normal. This is the 
view taken by the men of Saskatoon: 

Wholesalers and retailers alike report 
perceptible brightening of the business situa- 
tion during the month. Winter is over 
People are speculating as to what day in the 
near future the ice will break up and again 
release the waters of the South Saskatchewan 
to pursue the even tenor of their summer 
way. Farmers in some sections of the district 
predict that their teams will be on the land 
in about eight to ten days. The whole coun- 
try stands upon the threshold of the season’s 
ictivities. Hopes as high as grain prices. 
Even the most conservative authorities admit 
hat the land is in excellent shape—in fact, 
that it could not well be in better. With 
normal, or even barely normal conditions dur 
ing the growing time, the crop will be good. 
rhe farmer, too, feels that in a few weeks, 
his will be seeded, and the first st 
ished toward the goal of another 
his harvest, he hopes, will yield 
financial elbow-room than he has 

For the past two years or so, 
the most commendable thrift 

i successful effort to wipe out or materially 

reduce his obligations—the obligations which 
poor men must incur at the outset in the 
development of a new country from the raw 
To wipe out his debt and get upon even keel 
his earnest aim. New things were 
needed in the home and around the 
but he made the old things do. He 
nothing that could possibly be done 
without, even though the lack frequently in 
volved inconvenience and much self-denial. It 
was all well worth while. The old things 
will be made to hang together somehow, 
until the crop money comes along next fall— 
and, then, he will buy lots of new ones—for 
cash, A good crop at good prices will awaken 
the wonted smile on the face of every business 
man in the country. This, everyone realizes 
in the keenest way. The land is in splendid 
shape; and the increased acreage under crop 
will be about 20 per cent. over last year 
There are reasons for the present perceptible 
business brightening. 
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When Jupiter has Belts 


It has been suggested by Lau that the 
reason Jupiter has belts instead of zones 
of spots is to be found in its rapid rota- 
tion. The material forced upward from 
the lower strata of the planet, bringing 
with it a smaller linear velocity than that 
of the surface, streams eastward and as- 
sumes the appearance of elongated 
streaks. If the centres of eruption are 
sufficiently numerous, belts are formed; 
and it is suggested that, were the sun’s 
rotation much more rapid than it is, the 
solar surface at spot maximum would also 
present dark streaks or belts. In accord- 
ance with this theory of belt formation it 
will be remembered that the great revival 
of Jupiter’s north equatorial belt in 1912- 
1913 began with the outbreak of a few 
isolated dark spots, which quickly spread 
out around the planet. 
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aroused in the press by a story to the 

effect that hunters had encountered in || 
the state of California a tribe of Indians 
who were still in the stone age. The idea 
of a “wild” tribe in a thickly settled region | 
like California was so novel that it served | || 
to awaken a very wide interest. The || 
Indians themselves, however, had mean- 
while vanished. Some three years later 
an individual who had all the appearance 
of belonging to this group was appre- 
hended in northern California. He was 
put in jail, and a few days later turned 
over to the university. Since then he has 
been received everywhere as the last sur- 
vivor of his tribe. The whole series of in- 
cidents deserves some explanation. I think 
it ought to be said at the outset that the 
story as given in the papers of that period 
is quite true. The individual captured in 
1911 was a surviving member of a stone 
age tribe. He is still alive and well at the 
university; and he has given from time 
to time extremely interesting accounts of 
the history of his people. 

In the north-eastern part of the Sacra- 
mento valley there lived a nation of 
Indians who were early driven into a 
vigorous hostility to the whites. They had 
already, from their friction with other 
tribes, developed some adeptness in raid- 


I: the fall of 1908 some attention was 
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east of the Sacramento, kept the whites in City, B.c 

a state of uncertainty for a considerably 
longer time. There is one relatively small 
region in particular which came to be 
specially identified with this small group 
of Indians. 

The elevation of the region frequented 
by hostile Indians is not great (it all lies 
below the level of the pine forest) but the 
streams have cut in the lava a large num- 
ber of rough canons and gullies. Near as 
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ten resulting in the loss of life as well as 
property, were a genuine bugbear to 
homesteaders. On the other hand, the 
Indians were on their part often harried 
by famine. Pressure from the whites pre- 
vented them from making full use of the 
natural foods the country afforded. Even 
acorn-gathering was for them a danger- 
ous pursuit, since it gave opportunity for 
white attack. Their natural means of sub- 
sistence therefore seem to have been al- 
most entirely cut off. An idea of their 
desperation may be gathered from the 
fact that on at least one occasion when 
they attacked the whites and were chased, 
their plunder consisted of a mule-load of 
vegetables. In other words, they took the 
field and risked their lives for the sake of 
a few squashes and some ears of corn. 

A party of armed whites, acting with- 
out other authority than resentment and 
an inborn savagery, surprised the tribe 
on the upper waters of Mill Creek in 1865 
Their effort apparently was to wipe out 
this Indian group on the spot. On the ad- 
mission of men who took part in the 
action, fire was opened on the defenceless 
Indians in the early morning, and an un- 
certain number of them, men, women and 
children, shot down. A few, not more than 
three or four, perhaps, escaped into the 
brush and got clear. The Mill Creek tiibe 
as a tribe disappeared from histery at 
this time. With one or two possible ex- 
ceptions, nothing was seen of it again for 
over thirty-five years. 

The survivors who escaped these exe- 
cutive measures of 1865 were too few in 
number to resume their old mode of life. 
They were, on the other hand, so small a 
party that they succeeded in hiding away 
Little by little they emerged from thei 
hiding places and took up again the pro- 
curing of food by hunting and fishing. 
They did not, however, allow themselves 
to be seen. They undoubtedly expected 
annihilation to follow discovery, and prob- 
ably there was sound judgment behind 
this belief. The almost entire absence of 
information concerning them proves that 
they took to the wildest places, and stayed 
there. All that we positively know about 
them is that they disappeared in 1865, but 
were still alive in 1908. Under the cir- 
cumstances, they must have remained 
“primitive.” Only the primitive mode of 
life was open to them. They were primi- 
tive when they went into retirement, and 
it was their salvation. When seen agai! 
in 1908 they still used the bow and arrow 
and other aboriginal appliances, and were 
absolutely unfamiliar with the usages of 
civilization. Their avoidance of observa- 
tion of any kind left them as isolated as if 


they had been literally on another con- 
tinent. 


Below the mouth of a side branch 
known as Sulphur Creek, the cliffs which 
hem in the main stream open out into a 
fairly wide valley. Between the base of 
the cliffs on the south side and the stream 
itself, is a long slope composed of lava 
detritus. This slope consists of rocks piled 
up in tremendous confusion, traversed 
with deep gullies, and overgrown with a 
perfect mat of scrub oak. The brush is so 
thick that it is practically impenetrable. 
Even sheep and cattle avoid the place. | 
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doubt if such animals could make thei) 
way through it. Two or three miles 
through this thicket is a good day’s work 
for a man. Here the Yahi tribe, or its 
remnant, found a final refuge. In one 
edge of this jungle, on a shoulder over- 
looking the stream, under some pepper- 
woods or laurel, they built some tiny 
lodges. To this locality and little village 
they gave the name of Bear’s Hiding 
Place. The mountains and plateaus here- 
about are useless for cultivation. The 
lava cliffs contain no metals. The country 
is quite unfrequented except for cattle- 
men and cowboys, who come at certain 
times of the year and “round up” their 
stock. Since the livestock never pene- 
trated the jungle where the Indians lived, 
the stockmen also avoided it. Here for 
over twenty years the Indians lurked in 
peace. 

They do not seem to have lived here ex- 
clusively. As far as we can gather at the 
present time, they ranged in the summer 
as far east as Mount Lassen. On the 
upper slopes of this tremendous peak they 
found plenty of game, and no one to dis 
turb them. When it grew cold they re- 
turned to the foot hills and passed the 
winter at Bear’s Hiding Place. Near the 
lodges there is to be found a circular pit 
some three or four feet deep. This pit 
they were accustomed to pack full of 
snow. The melting of this snow gave 
them a supply of water and saved them 
the trouble and risk of going down to the 
creek, some five hundred feet below. 

The village site has now been visited 
by a number of people, scientific and 
otherwise. I think they will all agree that 
the placing of the lodges was the work of 
people who were not only desperately 
anxious to hide themselves, but who knew 
thoroughly well how to do it. The houses 
were built where they were invisible from 
the cliffs on either side. The Indians 
passed down to the creek, which was very 
important to them on account of the fish 
in it, under the shelter of a growth of 
laurel. Thus they could move about and 
still remain hidden. Moreover, they 
avoided visible trails, especially near the 
water. The little path that leads down 
from the lodges under and through the 
thicket, ramifies and disappears as it ap- 
proaches the stream. In other words, they 
went down by different ways, to avoid 
making one conspicuous pathway. In 
making the needful paths through the 
brush, they bent aside the necessary 
twigs. Cutting or breaking them would 
have made the path much more con- 
spicuous. I doubt if an observer on the 
cliff would ever have seen the Indians if 
he had been looking directly down upun 
them. Altogether the place and its selec- 
tion showed considerable evidence of 
craft, and to the wandering hunter or 
rider on the mountains round about, the 
locality would have looked always like a 
genuine bear’s hiding place, for all the 
evidence of human habitation to be seen. 

Such was the life of this group until 
the year 1908. At that time a party of 
surveyors, on engineering business, hap- 
pened by mere luck to encounter them. 
One evening a naked savage was suddenly 
observed, standing on a rock by the 
stream side, armed with a long spear. 
This resulted, from all accounts, in the 
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equal alarm of all parties. The next morn- 
ing, those members of the party who had 
not run all the way to camp, went down 
to the place, cast about in the brush, and 
finally came upon the Indian lodges. Two 
Indians, running for their lives, were 
actually seen—one of them an old man, 
helped along by a middle-aged woman. 
This fleeting glimpse is all that we know 
of these individuals. They have never 
been seen again. Their actual fate is still 
unknown. In camp was found, under some 
blankets, a partially paralyzed old wo- 
man, frightened nearly to death, unable 
to move. The whites did what they could 
for this old person, then helped them- 
selves, mainly in a spirit of curiosity, to 
the contents of the camp—bows, arrows, 
skin blankets—and after prying about, 
went back to camp for dinner. When they 
returned next day the old woman was 
gone. 

Such was the tragic end of the last 
remnant of the Yahi tribe. Except for 
one individual, our account closes here. 
The members of the tribe who were seen 
at this time seem to have perished from 
cold, hunger, and exposure, without ever 
returning to their camp. 

Nearly three years later, in August, 
1911, at a slaughter-house four miles from 
Oroville, eighty miles away, one morning 
there suddenly appeared from nowhere a 
naked Indian. His only garment was an 
old castoff undershirt. He was thin, 
hungry, greatly worn, and of most un- 
usual appearance. The people in charge 
of the premises telephoned to the sheriff 
and reported with some excitement the 
presence of a “wild man.” No one, Indian 
white, could make him understand 
word. The sheriff of Butte County came 
out, took the wild man in charge and gave 
him, as the most available lodging, the in- 
sane cell of the jail. 

Since those days he has become a regu- 
lar member of the Museum staff. He has 
revisited Deer Creek canon in our com- 
pany, and there is not a foot of the coun- 
try he does not know. There is not the 
slightest doubt that it has been his home. 
He led the party to the old lodges in the 
jungle at Bear’s Hiding Place, he com- 
municated scores of place-names up and 
down the stream for miles, and even led 
the way over to his old lurking places on 
Mill Cree, some distance to the north. In 
other words, he has told us all he could, in 
a general way, about the tribe. He has, 
however, been curiously backward in tell- 
ing the intimate history of his own im- 
mediate group. He has gone so far as to 
say that the middle-aged woman who was 
seen was his sister, that the very old wo- 
man was his mother, that the old man, 
however, was not his father. 

From time to time reports come in of 
evidence pointing to Indians who are still 
hiding away in the mountains east of the 
Sacramento. It is very hard in many 
cases to say just what the basis of these 
reports is. It is not absolutely impossible 
that there are one or more members of the 
Yahi group still wandering about in the 
wilderness. Let us hope that if there are 
any others of this group still alive we may 
ultimately succeed in bringing all of them 
together. 
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The Confessions of Sir Horace Lazenby 


Continued from Page 43. 


Back at the warehouse I proceeded to 
superintend the filling of the order for 
the Hannah Perkins. But I was not quite 
easy in my mind. The egotist is never safe 
from hurt. Pamela Stard had stung me 
with resentment, resentment to find in 
any female such easy contempt for the 
male animal. Somehow, somewhere, down 
deep underneath everything, stirred a new 
desire, a desire to be master of anv fur- 
ther situations that might arise between 
us—master of so impudent a slip of wo- 
manhood. As I counted over the items on 
a small order of sails for a small local 
coasting vessel, I caught myself depressed 
to think that I should probably have no 
opportunity to retrieve myself with Miss 
Pamela, since she was leaving in the week. 

“Nice girl, my girl,” snapped Johanna 
Stard, coming up beside me unawares. 
“There’s a woman.” 

I made no answer. 

“You don’t agree with me?” 

“Is it part of my work to approve of 
one’s employer’s family?” I returned. 

“Right!” she returned with a sudden 
change of voice. “Quite right. I’m just 
as pleased you don’t like her.” 

“I didn’t say so,” I returned. 

“Timph!” 

III. 


OHANNA STARD was near to being 
~ a trust-maker. Some of my success in 
that line is due to her. When Captain 
Stard, her husband, died he held only a 
small proportion of the ship chandlery 
trade of Seattle. His competitors had the 
advantage of long-standing, personal con- 
nections with owners and masters. At 
first his struggle had seemed almost im- 
possible. What success he did achieve was 
based upon the service he gave his cus- 
tomers. To overcome Tom Neal’s per- 
sonal acquaintanceship with prospective 
buyers, and Hoddy Smith’s genial way of 
shaking hands and treating his clients to 
omething better than ship’s grog, Stard 
paid close attention to the details of busi- 
ness, studied qualities and was quick to 
foresee and prepare for the requirements 
of his customers. What trade he at first 
obtained was due to his service alone. 

When the widow refused to be bought 
out by either Neal or Smith, and when, 
out of sympathy for a “lone widow wo- 
man” more trade started to flow toward 
the Stard warehouse, Neal and Smith 
had restort to the age-old price-cut- 
ting game. They cut the price of lan- 
terns, they cut on canvas, on marlin, 
on practically every line of goods they 
carried, reducing their profits close 
to the vanishing point. They were irri- 
tated that the widow should have the 
cheek to refuse their offers to buy her out. 
They were determined to teach her the 
wisdom of leaving a man’s trade to men. 
Instead of cutting her prices the widow 
improved her service and watched her 
stock more closely. She adopted those 
alert and sometimes brilliant selling 
methods such as I had seen demonstrated 
on my first day’s acquaintance with 


Johanna Stard. Finally, seeing that even 
these things could not forever stand 
against the price-cutting campaign of her 
competitors, she made her coup. She se- 
cured through a San Francisco detective 
agency who sent her detectives for the 
purpose, evidence that Neal was working 
hand in glove with Chinese opium- 
runners, and that Smith was doing a 
larger trade in illicit liquor selling than 
the authorities could afford to wink at. 
For two months she kept detectives work- 
ing. Finally she locked the documentary 
evidence in a safety deposit vault and 
with the chief points memorized went to 
Neal and Smith. Each thought she had 
come with an offer to sell out. Each 
turned pale when she intimated the na- 
ture of her errand. Smith, the second she 
saw, turned from fear to anger. He ac- 


ail. 

“No,” she retorted. “It’s not blackmail 
I’m after. All I want is a fair deal. You 
and Tom Neal stop your price-cutting. 


cused Johanna Stard of attempting black- 


Put your competition on a fair and «~nare | 


basis. Make it competition in service and 
quality and not in prices—or I'll find 
ways of bringing you to reason.” 


Neither competitor gave in at first. 
Johanna Stard had to produce photo- 
graphs of some of her evidence and, in 
the case of Neal, had almost to go the 
length of summoning a Customs officer. 
But Neal gave in and Smith, at first with 
ill-grace and then with a sort of wonder 
that with such strong evidence in her hand 
this remarkable woman should ask no 
more than “fair fighting.” Not two 
months after the price-cutting campaign 
ended, Neal, who was a bachelor had made 
an offer of marriage to the fiery widow, 
and Smith, who was a widower had hinted 
at it broadly several times. Johanna 
Stard snubbed them both in her brusque 
way. She snubbed them again when they 
made overtures to her to make an agree- 
ment to raise prices all around. “We 
three,” they pointed out, “control the 
situation in this port. Why not benefit 
by it?” 

The two chandlers who had been able 
to take trade away from her by the lazy 
method of cutting prices, were now hard 
put to it to hold their trade. For they had 
not learned the little tricks of “service” 
that marked Johanna Stard’s trade. 
While Johanna Stard and I were 
making for the Hannah Perkins that 
stormy day, her two competitors were 
drowsing over their untidy ledgers. 

Three years was I the foreman-man- 
ager of the Stard Ship Chandiery on the 
Seattle waterfront. Three years, saw I 
Pamela Stard wax ever more beautiful, 
ever more like some imperious daughter of 
a sea-witch; and three years did we quar- 
rel the full length of her school holidays. 
And then— 

I have written too much in this chapter. 
We are due at Liverpool to-night and will 
probably reach Euston Station in the 
small hours of the morning. Anderson is 
preparing our things for landing. 
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“MAPLE LEAF” Aluminum Utensils 


A “Maple Leaf” Tea Kettle and Inset will 
more than save its price in fuel; will not 
crack, rust or corrode. Made in Canada, by 
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teed for 25 years. 
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perfectly satisfied Very stylish for Ladies this year. 
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laudable channels. Nowadays the chances 
of escape from a penitentiary by any 
of the story-book tricks, such as filing 
the bars, or smuggling keys and ropes 
from outside are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Visitors are absolutely for- 
bidden except under exceptional circum- 
stances. When friends of prisoners 
call, they conduct conversation through 
two walls of steel netting separated 
by a passage under the eye of an 
officer. An exception is sometimes made 
for mothers or daughters who, however, 
are not permitted to meet their sons or 
fathers except through a sheet of grill- 
work. These precautions aim to block con- 
spiracies for escape or the passage of in- 
struments or drugs. Day and night the 
walls are paced by armed men who main- 
tain an oversight in stormy weather from 
glass cupolas. No gate admitting to the 
main courtyard may be opened except 
from the outside and then only by an 
officer who has an opportunity to scan the 
faces and demand the business of the 
applicants. 

It may be needless to mention the at- 
mosphere of malevolent suspicion bred in- 
to the marrow of this big institution. 
Every inhalation is of discipline and 
threat. Should a convict misbehave, he is 
overpowered by guards. If particularly 
obstreperous, they put him in a dungeon 
and fast him on bread and water for twen 
ty or thirty meals or, as mentioned be- 
fore, lash him to numbness with ice water 


from a fire hose. They even punished an 


insane prisoner by plunging him in cold 
baths, a practice which the investigating 
commissior politels ecommended as 
nin 

ned ne Chere is 
really no progressive scale of privileges, 


uch as occupying larger and lighter cells 
or getting improved food and such-like 
bounties. The chief reward for docility is 
an abbreviation of sentence or—parole. 
Parole, as now observed, is a recog- 
nition, however stingy, that incarceration 
for some men is bad for the man and 
worse for the state. Let us see what 
Dominion Parole Officer Archibald has to 
say of a single year’s results “During the 
past fiscal year 445 prisoners have been 
released from the seven penitentiaries and 
i170 from provincial prisons, jails, and 
reformatories of the Dominion—in total 
916. The number of cancellations for the 
non-compliance with conditions was 32 or 
3 per cent., and the number of forfeitures 
for subsequent convicitions was 45 or 4.8 
per cent. In total, the number of delin- 
quents for the past fiscal year is 77 or 
8.4 per cent.... While visiting the various 
centres I found the men on parole in 
steady employment and doing well gener- 
ally. During the past fourteen years the 
total number of failures in over 5,000 
paroled men has been 314, or 5.7 per cent. 
“T am sure these results must be grati- 
fying indeed to those who believe that 
there is a responsive chord in the hearts 


of men which will vibrate to the appeal 
of integrity and honor. 

“Should the parole system ever develop 
so that all prisoners in our penitentiaries 
would have an opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing their ability to keep a parole, the 
failures could not exceed 15 per cent. on 
the whole. 

“It is gratifying to know that so many 
of them have completed their paroles and 
are now enjoying good citizenship. Some 
of these men are receiving large salaries 
and are holding positions of trust and 
honor in every province of the Dominion. 
Best of all, a large majority of them are 
changed men and are leading upright 
lives. 

“Tf in the final analysis of reformative 
measures or methods we find that 75 or 
80 per cent. demonstrate their ability to 
reform and remodel their character, we 
must admit that a tremendous force is in 
operation in our communities for the up- 
lift and general good of our anti-socia! 
fellow citizens.” 


THE MAGISTRATE’S SHARE. 


The parole officer does not mention an- 
other problem, and perhaps nobody in 
officialdom could be found to introduce it. 
| refer to the upgrading of magistrates in 
whose intelligence and skill rests the hap- 
piness of scores of arrested men. No one 
acquainted with police courts in Ontario 
towns and cities will dispute the fact of 
amazing differences of sentence imposed 
in different towns (or in the same town on 
different days) for approximately the 
same offence and upon the same sort of 
prisoner. How the administration of jus- 
tice in these lower courts may be rendered 
more equitable is very hard to suggest but 
certainly the way would not be blocked by 
the appointment of magistrates equal in 
calibre to those occupying our High Court 
benches. Just a few months ago a youth 
was released from one of our Canadian 
penitentiaries through the representa- 
tions of a few newspaper reporters who 
understood his case. He was about twenty 
years of age with a clean record and the 
promise of a good future. Under the in- 
fluence of liquor he had “borrowed” an 
automobile belonging to a “leading citi- 
zen” of a northern town and, after an in- 
excusable joy-ride with his drunken com- 
rades, ran the machine into a ditch. For 
this he was given three years in the peni- 
tentiary. 

Since one statement has been intro- 
duced from a prison expert, here is a sup 
plement dealing with the same object of 
ridding the prisons of their inequalities 
and iniquities. The remarks come from 
Dr. Phelan, surgeon of the Kingston Peni- 
tentiary: 

“A great many prisoners suffer from 
congenital mental deficiency which, dur- 
ing trial, has been entirely ignored and 
absolutely unrecognized until the condi- 
tion is diagnosed in prison.” Dr. Phelan 
has long recommended the establishment 
of special institutions whereby the men- 
tally weak could be transferred and main- 








tained until a proper certification could be 
furnished that they could be released with 
safety. As matters are now, the half- 
insane man who does wrong is counted 
sane and punished with the same stripes 
as his reasoning, responsible fellow. 


HE Sunday morning service was in 

session in the Protestant chapel. On 
the wooden benches sat two hundred men. 
A room at one side of the chancel held 
twenty or thirty women. They were hid- 
den from sight and almost from sound ex- 
cept what could be heard through open- 
ings in a partition. An organ played its 
moaning prayer of “Rock of Ages.” The 
convict choir set the pace with a few 
melodious basses and presently the song, 
settling into its wailing tempo overflowed 
the hall and sang itself through the open 
windows into the courtyards and the hos- 
pital. The women were singing too; sing- 
ing shrilly or in whispers. Back of the 
desk stood the preacher, a solemn, kindly 
man with a message of green pastures and 
still waters although, methought, these 
misery-ridden men were aching 
show of Divine muscle and not for pretty 
pictures. 

They finished their hymn and they took 
their seats. The preacher opened his 
bible and read with slow precision: 

“For the love of God constraineth us—” 

As the last word passed his lips, an 
echo—an echo of a gunshot—rumbled 
across the open fields. I saw the men grin. 
It might have been a Sunday hunter in 
the marshes, or a boy trying at his back- 
yard target. But the angry clanging of 
the gate-bell said different—the gate-bel] 
that clangs but seldom and then: “Mar 
overboard!” 

“The love of God,” repeated the preach- 
er with quickened emphasis. But he could 
not get along with that sermon. Every 
head tilted nervously to the windows, 
and eyes were bulging wide. 

A second shot sent the echoes romping 
down the harbor. You could see the faces 
stiffen like gamblers at a horse-race. 

Somewhere out in the harvest fields a 
guard was racing with a smoking rifle. 
And not thirty feet ahead a thing called 
Number Three-Nine-Seven sprawled in 
the ripening barley. 


Her Ladyship’s 
Ancestor’s 


Continued from Page 48. 


for a 


in London. Then, you probably remember, 
she had Connington copy daguerrotypes 
of Sir Abraham’s and her own parents. 
After that, she should have let well 
enough alone, but she was keen to emu- 
late Lady Meldrum, who could go back 
another generation or two, and she suc- 
cumbed to temptation. 

“You may wonder how I know all this. 
I'll tell you. Her ladyship came to my 
studio just after I got back from London 
two years ago, to look over some can- 
vases that I had picked up on the other 
side for Sir Abraham’s gallery. Among 
them I had run across an old portrait- 
Study of a young Englishwoman, done by 
a chap called Gillespie, which I considered 
decidedly worth while. It needed a little 
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Your Work Concentrated on a WEIS- 
KNECHTEL Filing Desk Means 
Accuracy and Efficiency 


There are nine different filing drawers from 
which to select a combination of those that 
best suit your work. The desk is solid oak 
throughout, golden or fumed finish. It has 
a 52x 28 inch top, and a “knee hole drawer”. 
Acknowledged to be the only really efficient 
filing desk at a really low price. 
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It gives a cool, delicious, satisfying drink, free 
Nature’s own drink, 
sparkling, bubbling, satisfying. 


No danger from contamination with impure ice. Not 
a drop of ice water touches the drinking water. The 
water is kept cool, clear and sparkling until the last 


piece of ice melts. No other cooler has this feature. 


‘*Perfection Coolers’’ are an 


economy—summer ills can 
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sweltering days; efficiency will be preserved. It saves 
money; curbs the craving for questionable sc-called 
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health. 


Will keep you cool and preserve your 


Write for Booklet ‘‘P,’’ and learn of 
the advantages of this scientific 
principle of keeping water cool. 


Perfection Cooler Co., Limited 
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fixing up and re-framing to make it pre- 
sentable but otherwise it was in good 
shape. 

“When Lady Hilton set eyes on it, I 
could see that it attracted her. She didn’t 
say anything just then, but she came back 
to it after awhile and I wasn’t greatly 
surprised at what she had to say. 

“<T declare, Mr. Collins,’ said she, ‘that 
person is the dead image of my maternal 
grandmother. The picture bears a strik- 
ing likeness to a miniature of her, which 
I keep among my treasures at home. 
Could it be possible that it is her por- 
trait?’ 

“ ‘Tt’s not at all impossible,’ said I, wish- 
ing to humor her. ‘Stranger things have 
happened.’ 

“The upshot of it was that her ladyship 
appropriated the painting and added it 
to her portrait gallery. She doubtless 
thought she had pulled the wool over my 
eyes but I hadn’t the slightest doubt even 
then that there was absolutely no con- 
nection between Gillespie’s beautiful 
model and her wretched grandmother. 
Anyway, as you all know, the portrait 
was exhibited at last year’s art show, a 
fine piece of work but an absolute fake as 
far as the title was concerned. 

“T hadn’t been many minutes at the 
Hilton’s that afternoon before I dis- 
covered that my lady’s folly was like to 
get the family into a pretty scrape. It 
was Sir Abraham who enlightened me. 
He was quite outspoken and made no 
bones about explaining the whole situ- 
ation. I had for some time been pretty 
intimate with them and they probably 
thought, seeing I had procured the por- 
trait in the first place, that I might be able 
to help them out of their difficulty. 

“T don’t suppose you fellows ever took 
much notice of the label on the picture. It 
was only put on a few months b~fore the 
trouble. Well it read something like this, 


| “Lady Elizabeth Winscott, Lady-in-Wait- 


ing to the Duchess of Kennington, b. 1795, 
d. 1860.’ Of course the inscription was a 
gross exaggeration, just as the picture 
itself was an absolute fraud. However, 
there it was and in her complacency, Lady 
Hilton never imagined that anyone could 
possibly detect the imposture. As a mat- 
ter of fact her grandmother had been a 
junior housemaid at Kennington Castle 
and had married one of the Duke’s 
grooms. 

“Sir Abraham, it seems, had lunched at 
noon at the Mount Royal Club with Lord 
Megram and two or three other notables 


| and had got on quite confidential terms 


with the old nobleman. Megram was a 
keen old fellow, full of good stories and 
fond of art and music. He started talking 
about Sir Abraham’s collection, expressed 
his pleasurable anticipation of looking 
over the canvases the next evening and 
referred particularly to the Gillespie por- 
trait of Lady Hilton’s grandmother, 
which some one present had been praising 
highly. Sir Abraham basked in the genial 
atmosphere of adulation and no doubt 
felt immensely flattered at such compli- 
mentary references to his tastes as an art 
lover. 

“But our knightly patron presently 
pricked up his ears. His lordship began to 
reminisce. To Sir Abraham’s horror he 


_ learned that Megram was a connection of 
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the ducal family of Kennington, that he 
had been brought up by the third duke 
and that he had actually been a boy at 
Kennington Castle at precisely the time 
that ‘Lady’ Elizabeth Winscott was living 
in a humble cottage on the estate, the wife 
of one of the grooms of the stable. You 
may well understand his consternation as 
he thought of confronting Lord Megram 
with the fake portrait. 

“Fortunately no one present was alive 
to the situation and Sir Abraham got 
through the remainder of the lunch with- 
out having to make any explanation of his 
wife’s connection with the British aristo 
cracy. He went home in a state of 
mingled rage and apprehension, wreaked 
his wrath on her ladyship and then sent 
a peremptory summons for me to come 
and help to find some loop-hole of escape 
from the impending scandal. 

“T could perceive that there was no use 
in suggesting the temporary removal of 
the damaging inscription. Lady Hilton 
had already thought of that, only to have 
the idea condemned by her husband. He 
argued that the absence of the title would 
be sure to raise suspicions among the 
other guests and in that way lead to cer- 
tain disclosure of the fraud. 

“*Well then,’ said I, ‘suppose you take 
down the picture for the time-being and 
make some excuse for its absence from 
the gallery.’ 

“‘That won’t do at all,’ groaned Sir 
Abraham, ‘Lord Megram expects to see it 
and I can’t imagine any reason good 
enough to explain its absence, without 
making some of the guests at least sus- 
picious of the removal. No, that plan 
won’t do.’ 

“T racked my brains to think of a way 
to surmount the difficulty. Sudden illness 
on the part of one or other of the Hiltons 
might be a good reason for the cancelling 
of the dinner or reception, but even so, 
Lord Megram would be almost certain, as 
a devotee of art, to ask to see the art 
gallery some time during his stay in the 
city and the fat would be in the fire just 
the same. There seemed no possible way 
of getting round the obstacle without in- 
volving the Hiltons in some unpleasant- 
ness. At last I hit on a scheme, the very 
audacity of which made me fear that Sir 
Abraham would object to its execution. 

“‘Sir Abraham,’ said I, ‘there’s only 
one way I can think of for you to get rid 
of that picture without causing idle people 
to ask bothersome questions. You must 
arrange to have it stolen.’ 

“Why, that’s an idea,’ said he, bright- 
ening up. ‘Only I’m afraid it would look 
rather queer to have it taken just at this 
particular juncture, wouldn’t it? Some 
smart people might seek reasons for the 
theft and discover something.’ 

“Quite true,’ I replied, ‘but cover up 
the theft. Make it part of a much bigger 
theft. In other words arrange a burglary 
that will astonish the public by reason of 
its magnitude. People hearing that you 
have been robbed of jewelry, silverware 
and pictures, will not stop to wonder why 
a certain portrait was taken. They will 
be thrilled at the daring of the robbers 
and will try to puzzle out how they did the 
thing.’ 

“*How would you propose to carry out 
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Need More Money 


If you had a larger cash capital 
would it help? 

There’s one way to get the use of 
more money without paying a red 
cent for it. 

Collect the money from those 
who owe it to you. 

You're doing that now ? Ofcourse you 
are! But collect more promptly and you'll 
have more to use—more of your money. 

Get your statements out the first day 
of the month instead of the fifth to the 
tenth. 

First statements get checked up first 
and paid first as a rule; and when money 
runs shy it’s the late statement that 
waits. First comers get paid. 

Many business men are wishing they 
had the use of more money to discount 
their bills, yet are overlooking a very 
real opportunity to get that money with- 
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in Your Business? 


out a penny of interest or cost to them. 

Other business men have found that 
the Burroughs Statement (figuring) 
Machine gets statements out promptly 
that bring money in promptly furnish 
more cash capital without cost. 

A regular Burroughs Figuring Ma- 
chine prints figures while it adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies, or divides them- 
always accurately and much more 
rapidly than by hand and brain. 

The Burroughs Statement Machine 
does all the regular figure work of the 
office and besides that prints the month 
(Mar.), the day (12), “Dr.”, “Cr.” and 
“Bal.” 

For the small business, there’s a small Bur- 
roughs—and larger machines for more extensive 
uses. Let ustell you howthe Burroughs handles 
figures and gets out prompt statements for 
others. The information comes in a 16-page 
bulletin called “Customers’ Statements” that 
will be mailed to you free upon request. 
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H Ik t ‘ we 
We will send it to you in return for 5 cents in stamps. 


CANADIAN AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


Box 34, G.P.O., Toronto. 








Let us show you 
how to increase 
your Holiday 
money 


Right now we need the services of a 
number of energetic people to call upon 
subscribers of MacLean’s and The 
Farmer’s Magazines for renewals, and 
to secure new subscriptions. 

In your own locality there will likely 
be numbers whose subscriptions are ex- 
piring. By calling upon them you will 
be relieving them of the trouble of 
personally sending their subscriptions. 
Many others will be glad to subscribe 
to the magazines which keep their 
readers informed on things Canadian 
and on events of interest from all 
parts of the world. 

You will find the work of securing re- 
newals and new subscriptions interest- 
ing and profitable. 

find this work so remunerative 
that they become permanent represen 
tatives for us on salary, with liberal 





Some 





commission. There is no reason why 

you should not do the same. Write us 

The MacLean Publishing Company, 
Limited 


143-153 University Avenue 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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the robbery?’ asked Sir Abraham, keenly 
interested. 

“It’s easily done, Sir Abraham,’ I 
answered. ‘I’ll be the burglar myself, if 
you like, and if you’ll set the stage for me, 
I’ll play the star part in the comedy with- 
out a hitch. At the proper time you can 
call in the police and the reporters and 
within an hour or so the public will be 
reading about the daring burglary at Hil- 
ton House with details of the rich haul of 
jewels, silver and incidentally, valuable 
family portraits.’ 

“Sir Abraham jumped at my plan like 
a drowning man at a straw and we pres- 
ently worked out the plans for a fake 
burglary. The rest of the story is soon 
told. I was shown the location of the 
jewelry in Lady Hilton’s room, an easy 
method of access through Sir Abraham’s 
study and the general lie of the place. It 
was decided that the deed should be done 
during the dinner hour as that would be 
the best time to get the servants out of 
the way. I left shortly before six. It was 
fortunately a wet night and as dark as 
Egypt even at that hour. Without leaving 
the grounds, I concealed myself in a sum- 
mer house and waited until the hour set 
for the robbery. 

All went well. At seven o’clock I 
climbed through the window of Sir Abra- 
ham’s den, made my way stealthily up- 
stairs, entered Lady Hilton’s room, picked 
up the jewels, mixed up some of the 
drawers in the dressing-table and gener- 
ally upset the room, walked downstairs 
again and slipped the stuff into a drawer 
of Sir Abraham’s desk. Then I got down 
grandma’s picture and another one beside 
it, by way of a blind, and carried them 
out the way I came in. Sir Abraham’s 
limousine was standing unattended near 
the side entrance. I placed the pictures in 
it and left them. Finally I sneaked out a 
side gate leading to a lane and made my 
way home as rapidly as possible. It was a 
pretty nervy piece of work, but I thought 
I had carried it through most success- 
fully. 

“The supposed robbery was discovered 
right after dinner. A big fuss was raised. 
The police were sent for and every ser- 
vant in the house, including the chauffeur, 
was locked up pending investigation. This 
gave Sir Abraham his opportunity, on 
pretence of calling on the chief of police, 
to run the limousine himself down to my 
studio, and sneak the pictures into the 
building. 

“He gave me strict orders to destroy 
both pictures. I burned one of them but 
when it came to destroying the Gillespie 
portrait I didn’t have the heart for it. 1 
simply couldn’t do it. It was too fine a 
piece of work to be destroyed for such 
a miserable reason. I put it aside, in- 
tending to get rid of it later on, but I’m 
afraid I didn’t conceal it carefully 
enough. I should have remembered Bab- 
bington’s free and easy ways and put 
it under lock and key. However, the 
secret’s out now, and there’s no use in 
raising a row about it.” 

“But look here, Babbington,” he de- 
manded abruptly. “I want to know who 
told you that they saw me climb out of 
the window at Hilton House with those 
portraits?” 

“Nobody did, as far as I am aware, 


Collins,” answered Babbington. “You 
can rest at ease on that point. I mere- 
ly hazarded the statement to see what 
effect it would have on you. Up to that 
point I had a few sneaking doubts about 
your culpability. As soon as I had spoken 
I knew I was on the right track, for you 
promptly gave yourself away. However, 
it’s a capital story, a very neat exposure 
of duplicity in high life. Now, fellows, 
let’s all swear to preserve Collins’ sec- 
ret.” 

And we all swore. 


Doing Without Europe 


HEN one considers the opportuni- 
Wes that confront the Americar 

manufacturer and the ease with 
which many of the problems connected 
with the establishment of new industries 
on this continent can be solved by indus- 
trial research, it is amazing to discovei 
how backward we have been. In the auto- 
mobile and upper leather manufactures, 
for example, chromium is of great import- 
ance. Most of the ore comes from South 
Africa, Austria, and Russia. Who knows 
but a substitute may be found if a compe- 
tent expert is employed to find it? 
Cyanide of potassium is made in Germany 
and is much used in gold mining and elec- 
tro-plating. The war has completely up 
set the industry. Who will be the first to 
employ an industrial research chemist to 
work out a process which will be profitabk 
in America? 

Ichthyol, a peculiar asphaltic material 
found in Austria, which finds applicatior 
after appropriate cheimcal treatment as 
a very important medicament, has bee: 
cut off almost entirely. The raw material 
comes from a fossiliferous deposit near 
Seefeld, in the Austrian Tyrol. It is care 
fully selected and subjected to dry dis- 
tillation. The distillate thus obtained is 
then sulphonated and subsequently neu- 
tralized with ammonia. The use of this 
material has greatly increased in the last 
few years. Since the beginning of the war 
its price has doubled. Already a firm in 
St. Louis has a material on the market 
which has been favorably recommended as 
an efficient substitute closely resembling 
ichthyol itself. 

Chemical glassware has gone up 
markedly in price since the war. There is 
nothing mysterious in the making of glass 
—at least there ought not to be. But our 
glass industry, with the exception of plate 
glass, is in a low condition. That is be- 
cause it has never been scientifically con- 
ducted. Its processes are still based upon 
formule handed down from father to son. 
Often as many as twenty-four different 
ingredients are mixed together to form a 
batch of glass-making material, notwith- 
standing the fact that, scientifically 
speaking, only four are required. In glass- 
making alone there is an enormous oppor- 
tunity for industrial research since the 
war began. 

There is one carbon that is manufac- 
tured in Europe that is superior to the 
American carbon, and that is the pro- 
jector carbon used for moving-picture 
machines. The American manufacturer 
has not been able to produce a carbon 
which seems to be as satisfactory for the 
purpose as the German.—The Scientific 
American. 
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The New Waltham Military Watch 


“Design Reg’d” 





The regular Waltham Military Watch, as already 
supplied in great numbers to Canadian soldiers, is a 


splendid sturdy timekeeper. 


We now offer an improvement the advantage of 
which will be noted from the above illustration. The 
watch has its own armor plate which protects and par- 


tially covers the crystal. 
This is the most substantial wrist watch made for 


military men. It has a solid back case with two bezels, 


rendering it weather proof. 


We venture to say that the strength and reliability 
of these watches will well correspond with the same 
fighting qualities of the Canadian soldiers who wear 


them. 





Ask to see the new watch at your jewelers. It is 


supplied in 7 Jewel grade at $12, and 15 Jewel grade 
at $15. 





Waltham Watch Company 


Canada Life Bldg., St. James Street, Montreal 
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Torrance School, Guelph, Home in Montreal, decorated Church in Nova Scotia, 
decorated with ““Neu- soue”™, with “Neu- bouc decorated with Neu- sone” 


| “Neu-Tone” 
for the Walls 


It is so easy and so economical to have a beautifully 
decorated home, with “NEU-TONE” Flat Finish. 


The soft, restful ““Neu-Tone”’ tints will delight the woman 


and man who appreciate refinement and delicacy in the home. 


> 


When you “Neu-Tone”’ the walls, you save all fuss and 
A bother of washing and scraping the plaster to re-decorate. 
| A Simply apply another coat of ‘““NEU-TONE” in any shade or 

\\ tint desired. 


] \\\ “NEU-TONE?” is cheaper than wall paper. It is truly 
| AY economical—absolutely sanitary —can’t fade, scale or rub off— 
| UX AND IS WASHABLE. Soap and water cleans a “NEU- 


\\ TONE” wall and takes away dust, stains and finger prints. 


WY \\ 
| NY 
1  « Marble-Ite Floor Finish will withstand all the wear and 


abuse to which a floor varnish is subjected ; it can be used on 


| | AY hard or soft wood floors ; every can carries with it a money- 


| back guarantee. 
*“‘MADE IN CANADA’? 


We have for you a copy of each of our two books on home 
decoration — ‘‘Harmony in Neu-Tone’’ and ‘‘Town and 
Country Homes’’. Write for them and name of our nearest 
Dealer-Agent. 
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A Few More Dollars We have a proposition that enables energetic men to 
Will Put You Right add a desirable increase to then present salary The 


work IS attractive, educative ind profitable You should 
The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. know about it For full particula ‘ write a post rd 


143-153 University Avenue - : Toronto ; 








PALMOLIVE 


— She Drea m of Fast Gen eralions._TD 


Tiow the nomen of fall ace sould 
envy the modern Word n could they 
Anon the prn los > SAE CNS of 

Falin and ¢ Wis ? oils perfoctl 
Nend din PALMOLIVE SOAP. 

The ancient Leyptians and the 
luxury loving Qteeks and Romans 
~ wnosuch totlet convenience, 

ed their Javortte Ral ar ad Uh 
sin the crude natural state. 
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» PALMOL IVE Lather oo 


OM. d ‘Lhe K att T?. ate 1710 tern woman 


in extolling PALMOLIVE SOAP. 


PALMOLIVE (fathers 
instantly whether the water ts 
hard orsoft, hot or cold and is 

rtremely economical in use 

Especially desirable for babies, 
naturally following their first bath 
of olive ol. For sale evi rv here 

Threefold Sample Offer — 
Liberal cake of PALMOLIVE, 
bottle of Shampoo and tube 
of Cream, packed in a neat 
sample package, all mailed on 
receipt of five two-cent stamps. 
B. J I dt INSON SOAP CO., Limited 


157 George St., Toronto, Ont 
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